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The sculpture reproduced on the end paper depicts a scene where 
three soothsayers are interpreting to King Suddhodana the dream of 
Queen Maya, mother of Lord Buddha. Below them is seated a scribe . 
recording the interpretation. This is perhaps the earliest available 
pictorial record of the art of writing in India. : 


From Nagarjunakonda, 2nd century A.D 


Courresy: National Museum, New Delhi. 
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Preface 


With the exception of Sanskrit, Tamil is the only language in 
India, with a hoary past and a rich tradition of literary history. It 
reveals the commingling of cultures comparable to that of a garland 
of flowers of many hue. In spite of the fusion of cultures everyone 
could perceive the distinctive features of the Tamil language and 
literature and enjoy their beauty, which form the basis of the 
Dravidian culture. 

The literary world knows the uniqueness of the Cartkam 
classics. One of the twin epics, the Cilappatikaram, bewitched the 
minds of many scholars. The Tirukkural, an ethical work, and the 
Tiruvacakam, a collection of devotional songs, won the hearts of 
many literary critics even in their translations both in oriental and 
occidental languages. One could comprehend the quintessence of 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy and the philosophy of Vaisnavism only 
through the media of Tamil literature and culture. It is, therefore, 
imperative that one should be familiar with the history of Tamil 
literature. 

The Sahitya Akademi invited the eminent scholar and 
professor of Tamil, Mu. Varadarajan, to write the history of Tamil 
literature. He is an erudite scholar in Tamil language and literature. 
He distinguished himself as a professor, who could convey lucidly 
the essential features of Tamil literature to students as well as to 
common people. Himself a creative writer of repute, he received 
the Sahitya Akademi Award for his nove! in Tamil. He is one 
among those few scholars, who could enjoy reading the entire 
gamut of Tamil literature: the ancient, the mediaeval and the 
modern periods. 

Such a scholar has written A History of Tamil Literature 
(Tamil Iakkiya Varaldru) in his own inimitable style. This work 
will remain as a priceless offering not merely to the intellectual 
world but to the people of India. 


Madurai Professor T.P. Meenakshisundaran 
1 October 1970 : 
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Translator’s Note 


Professor Mu. Varadarajan’s History of Tamil Literature appeared 
as one of Sahitya Akademi's prestigious publications in Tamil in 
1972. In translating it into English [ have tried to recapture the 
spirit in which the illustrious author wrote the book. To do justice 
to the erudite Tamil scholar, the well-known writer and above all 
the intellect noted for his unbiased views, T have taken special care 
to keep the translation as close to the original as possible. However 
a few minor changes have been made here and there in this version 
for reasons of cogency, flow of style and readability. 

I have translated into English most of the Tamil poems quoted 
in the original in the form of free verse without sacrificing their 
meaning and spirit. At the end of each chapter bibliographical 
details are given to most of the quotations used in the original. In 
addition a select list of works published in English on various 
aspects of Tamil language and literature, tradition and culture, Is 
included for the benefit of those who want to know more about 
Tamil language and literature. 

The transliteration of Tamil words is based on the system of the 
Madras University Tamil Lexicon, which is the accepted standard 
now-a-days among specialists. However. for the sake of uniformity 
most of the place names like Madurai, caste names like Iyer, 
Mudaliar, etc., well known historical names like Pandya, names 
of famous literary works like Ramayana and their characters are 
written as they are commonly spelt now. 

My thanks are due to Dr. R. Ramalingam, Department of Tami! 
at the University of Madras, for collecting references to many 
poetical and prose quotations used in the work; Professor Cc. 
Balasubramaniam, Professor of Tamil, University of Madras, for 
providing reference facilities and to Mr. Baradas Gopal, Deputy 
Librarian at the University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, for sending 
xerox copies of references I needed for this work. | must not forget 
to express my grateful thanks to my wife Vasanthakumari for 
patiently checking and rechecking the diacritical marks. 


Guyana, ; E. Sa. Visswanathan 
South America 
29 May 1987 
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Abbreviations used in 
References 


Akandnuru 

chapter 

Cuntarar Tévaram 

Kural 

Kuruntokai 
Nanacampantar Tévaram 
Nalayirat-tiviyap-pirapantam 
poem 

poems 

Purananuru 

Tiruvacakam 

Tirumalar Tirumantiram 
Tirunaévukkaracar Tévaram 
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Scheme of Transliteration 


(Adopted from the Tamil Lexicon) 


Vowels 
a & @ 
a a i 
Consonants 
& thy 
k n 
w w 
m y 
3 ow 
j s 


) 
s 


for vowel-consonants | 


5 
ka 


aE 
kai 


at 
ka 


Qar 


ko 


a 


Gan 
ko 


fi 
# 
1 

ap 
h 


& 

ki 
Oa on 
kau 


ai 


Os 
ke 


BB og 


Ca 
ké 


A similar scheme should be followed for other vowel-consonants 


also: 
thy 
na 


5 
ta 
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Tamil Language 


Old Dravidian 


In the historical past Proto-Dravidian was spoken throughout 
India. When the Turanians and the Aryans came to India through 
the Khyber and the Bolan Passes respectively, and mingled with 
the local population of the North, the North Indian languages of 
Proto-Dravidian origin changed to a great extent. Asa consequence 
Prakrit and Pali emerged as the languages of the masses in the 
northern part of India. Despite the commingling of local and foreign 
ethnic elements, a section of Proto-Dravidians maintained their 
ethnic and cultural identity in some isolated areas, spoke corrupt 
forms of Proto-Dravidian languages and these have survived, to 
this day, as living examples of ancient Dravidian languages. Lang- 
uages such as Kolami, Parji, Naiki, Gondi, Ku, Kuvi, Konda, 
Malta, Oroan, Gadba, Khurukh, and Brahui are examples of 
Dravidian languages prevalent in the North. Today Proto-Dravi- 
dian speakers are increasingly mingling with other linguistic groups 
and learning their languages. Therefore, their numerical strength is 
on the decline. People living in the Rajmahal mountains in Bengal and 
in the areas adjacent to Chota Nagpur are good examples of the 
intermingling. A section of people living in Baluchistan speak 
Brahui, which has many linguistic features similar to the Dravidian 
languages spoken in South India. Scholars are surprised today to 
note many linguistic similarities between Tamil and Brahui, espe- 
cially in numerals, personal pronouns, syntax and in other linguistic 
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features. The Indian Census report of 1911 classified Brahui as a 
language belonging to the Dravidian family. It was then spoken 
by about 170,000 people, although this number over the years 
dwindled to a couple of thousands. Whatever be their numerical 
strength now, they are proof of the fact that the Dravidians in 
some age of the historical past were spread in the region between 
Baluchistan and Bengal and spoke the Proto-Dravidian idiom. 


North Indian Languages 


Since the Dravidians lived throughout the Indian subcontinent 
at some historical past, certain syntactical affinities are noticeable 
even today between-the South and a large number of North Indian 
languages. a 

When Prakrit and Pali became popular in the North, the Pro- 
to-Dravidian language lost its ground there, and confined itself 
entirely to the South. Even in South India it did net remain as one 
single language for a long time. Dialectical differences arose partly 
due to the political division of the Tamil country into three distinct 
Tamil kingdoms and partly due to the natural barriers created by 
rivers and mountains.. The absencs of proper land communication 
among the three Tamil kingdoms also accentuated this process of 
dialectal differences. As a result the Dravidian language spoken 
by the peopie, who lived in the ‘regions north and south of the 
Tirupati mountains, varied to such an extent as to become two 
independent languages, Tamil and Telugu. The language spoken 
in the region of Mysore came to be known as Kannada. Malayalam 
emerged as yet another distinct language in Kerala. All these 
far-reaching changes occurred at different periods of time in the 
history of the Dravidian languages. Among these four languages, 
it is only the Tamil language which has a long literary tradition. 

The term Dravidian, which refers to the language of South 
India, is of a later origin. Originally it was derived from the word 
tamil. This word in course of time changed into dravida after 
undergoing a series of changes like tamila, tramila, tramita, 


trapida and travida. At one time the languages spoken in the . 


regions of Karnataka, Kongu and Malabar were respectively known 
as Karundattut-tamil, Tulundattut-tamil and Malainattut-tamil. 
Today however, these regional languages are classified under the 
blanket term ‘Dravidian family of languages’ 
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South Indian Languages 


Many common linguistic features are still discernible among 
these Dravidian languages. Some five thousand words are common 
to these languages. Many grammatical forms are common. The 
overwhelming influence of Sanskrit scholars and the indiscriminate 
borrowing of Sanskrit words resulted in the emergence of Kannada 
and Telugu as distinct languages from Tamil some fifteen hundred 
years ago. The influence of Sanskrit on Malayalam language came 
to be felt only about eight centuries ago. and therefore, the areas 
of difference between Tamil and Malayalam are not many. Tamil 
was the language of bureaucracy. of literati and of culture for 
several centuries in Kerala. In fact, fifteen centuries ago the rulers 
of Kerala were all Tamils. Up to the tenth century the Pandya 
kings ruled Kerala with royal titles such as ‘Perumankal’ and 
‘Perumakkanmar’. It was a Tamil poet from Trivandrum who in 
fact presided over the academy of Tamil scholars, when they met 
to evaluate the famous Tamil grammatical work Tolkdppiyam. 
From the third century B.C. to the first century A.D., many poets 
from Kerala composed poems in Tamil and their compositions are 
included in Tamil anthologies such as Akananuiru and Purananuru. 
All the one hundred poems in the anthology Patirruppattu extol 
the greatness of the kings of the Kerala region. The author of the 
famous Tamil epic. Cilappatikdram, was a poet from Kerala. The 
shrine in honour of Kannaki, the heroine of Cilappatikaram, was 
built at Tiruvaficikkulam in Kerala. Among the Saiva and Vaisnava 
composers, Céraman Perumal Nayanar and Kulacekara Alvar res- 
pectively, belong to the Kerala region. Aiyanaritanar, the author 
of the tenth century grammatical work Purapporul Venpamalai,. 
hailed from Kerala. Many scholars and pundits from Kerala cont- 
tributed much to the Tamil language and literature and the historical 
evidence shows that the region now known as the State of Kerala 
was once an integral part of Tamil Nadu at some period of time. 
Because of these reasons there is greater affinity between Tamil 
and Maiayalam than between Tamil and Kannada or Telugu. 


Contact with Foreign Countries 

Tamil occupies a distinctive position among the Dravidian 
languages owing to its geographical expansion, for it has spread 
beyond the frontiers of India. Apart from being the language of 
forty million people in Tamil Nadu it is the spoken and written 
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language of several millions of Tamils living in Ceylon, Burma, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, South Africa, Fiji Islands and 
Mauritius. 

That the Tamils were well advanced in sea-borne and inland 
trade is evident both from Tamil literary sources as also from the 
accounts of foreign travellers.* Even as early as the tenth century 
B.C., articles of trade such as peacock feathers, elephant tusks 
and spices intended for King Solomon were sent in ships belonging 
to the Tamil country. Some words in Hebrew, Greek and English 
point to the existence of trade between Tamil Nadu and the count- 
ries around the Mediterranean region. Classical Hebrew terms like 
tuki and ahalat are close to the Tamil words tékai and akil respec- 
tively. Although English words like ‘sandalwood’ and ‘rice’ are 
borrowed from the Greek language, their origin is in fact Tamil. 
Likewise the Greek words for ginger and pepper also owe their 
origin to Tamil. Sea-borne trade flourished between the Tamil 
country and the Roman Empire during the period of Emperor 
Augustus. This fact is borne out by numerous coins issued during 
his reign, which were unearthed by archaeologists in the Tamil 
country. Iron age finds in Philippines also point to the existence 
of trade between Tamil Nadu affd the Philippine Islands during 
the ninth and tenth centuiies B.C. This apart, Tamil traders fre- 
quented the shores of Burma, Malaya and China with their wares 
and bartered them for Chinese silk and sugar. The Tamil word 
cini for sugar indicates its origin. In Tamil classical works, cone 
silk is referred to as cinattuppattu. 

Foreigners who toured India gave an account of the floutthing 
trade between the Tamil regions of India and other countries. 
Periplus and Pliny mention that since articles from Tamil Nadu 
such as pearls, elephant tusks and muslin were bartered for gold, 
and that the trade balance was more in favour of the Tamils, the 
Emperor Vespasian viewed especially the drain of gold as a serious 
threat to his country’s economy and took the extreme step of 
terminating the two-way trade between Rome and the Tamil 
country. References to the ports of trade in the Tamil country such 
as Tonti, Muciri, Korkai and Kavirippimpattinam are also found 
in the writings of Periplus. Ptolemy writing in A.D. 150 speaks about 


* For an interesting account of the ancient Tamils refer, P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
History of the Tamil from the Earliest Times to 600 A.D., Madras, 1929, pp. 
36-43.; and A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, London, 1954, p. 62. 
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Céras, Célas and Pandyas as the rulers of Tamil Nadu. He also 
mentions the important trading centres like Karur, Nagappattinam 
and Pondicherry in his travel notes. All these references to the 
trading activities of the Tamils in foreign writings correlate to those 
found in the early Tamil classics. 

The business acumen of the Tamils is shown in the special 
terms used by them to refer even to the minutest fractions in 
calculation. To cite some examples, the term immi referred to the 
fraction of 1/320 1/7. And one-seventh of this fraction was termed 
as anu. One-eleventh of an anu was known as mummi and one 
ninth of a mummi was termed kunam. 

The renowned Sanskrit epics the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata also speak about the Tamil country and in particular the 
importance of Madurai as the capital of the Pandya kings. Megas- 
thenes, who came to India during the period of Chandragupta 
Maurya, refers to the Pandya country and its polity. The edicts of 
the famous Indian Emperer Asoka also mention that during his 
rule the Tamil kings in the far south of India enjoyed political 
independence. 


Antiquity of Tamil Grammatical Works 


Among the ancient grammatical works available, the Tolka- 
ppiyam was the earliest and it was written around the third century 
B.C. There are over two hundred and fifty references in Tol- 
kappiyam which, provide substantial evidence of the existence of 
many classical and grammatical works in Tamil prior to Tolkappiyam 
itself. It classifies Tamil words into four categories, iyarcol, tiricol, 
ticaiccol, and vatacol. lyarcol refers to the words in common use, 
while tiricol refers to the words used specifically in poetry. Regional 
words are known as ticaiccol. Words borrowed from Sanskrit are 
called vatacol. Certain specific rules were stipulated in borrowing 
words from Sanskrit. The borrowed words were to strictly conform 
to the Tamil phonetic system and to be written in the Tamil script. 
All these indicate the sound grammatical basis on which the Tamil 
language has evolved over the years. 

Besides, Tolkappiyam also classifies the Tamil language into 
centamil and kotuntamil. The former refers to the classical Tamil 
used exclusively by literati in their works and the latter refers to 
the colloquial Tamil; spoken by the people. This shows that even 
in those distant days differences had grown to such an extent as 
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to enable the Tamil grammarians to classify the language into 
written and spoken. 


Tamil Scripts 


The earlier Tamil inscriptions were written in brahmi, grantha 
and vatieluttu scripts.” Inscriptions after the seventh century A.D. 
contain Tamil characters similar to the one now in vogue. This 
prompted some scholars to argue that vatteluttu and Tamil scripts 
originated from brahmi scripts. This view has no solid base, for 
one can see a copious description of Tamil scripts in Tolkappiyam, 
which belongs to third century B.C. It is obvious therefore, that 
Tamil language had a distinct script of its own even at that early 
period. In fact vatteluttu is none other than the old Tamil script. 
Even the southern brahmi was a corrupt form of vatteluttu. Distinct 
differences exist between the southern and the northern brahmi 
script, for the southern one had its genesis in vatteluttu. Much 
before brahmi scripts could become popular the Tamils possessed 
a script of their own, which they put to use in their commercial 
transactions and in their writings. 

The Tamil characters which are in use today also can be deem- 
ed to have originated from vatitluttu. There are twelve vowels in 
Tamil consisting of five short .vowels, a, i, u, e, and o 
(.» 9. 2. %. @); their corresponding five long vowels, 4, 1, 1,€, 
and 6(%. +. as, #, @) and two letters ai and au ( 2. 9) for the 
prevention of hiatus. There are eighteen consonants made up of 
six surds: k, c, t, t, p, and r, (4. 4. c. 5. 4, ) and their 
corresponding six sonantsf, i n,n, m, and n( mw, ©. or. b. o. 
and six medials -y, r, 1, ¥, [sand | ( & #7, ©. p. oF). The 


* According to Professor M. Varadarajan, vetteluttu was nothing but the scripts 
inscribed on stones. They had been known as vetieluttu or letters inscribed on 
stones, but in course of time and by usage it was transformed into vatteluttc. 


For an indepth study of Tamil scripts refer, M. Varadarajan, Moli Varalaru (The | 


History of Tami! Language), Madras, 1954, pp. 425-437. The view of a historian 
on the same subject is as follows: “What the vatfelurtu is and how it came into 
being and how it was practised we cannot say definitely. But we can say almost 
with some definiteness that it represents a very ancient cursive alphabet, perhaps 
the primitive South Indian alphabet which existed long, long before the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka.” V.R.R. Dikshitar, Pre-Historic South India, Madras, 1951, p. 
218. Yet for another view of the origins of Tamil scripts refer, John R. Marr, 
“The Eatly Dravidians”, in A.L. Basham (ed.), A Cultural History of India, 
London,. 1975, pp. 32-34. 
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two short vowels e ando( *- 9), which are not in Devanagari, are 
essential to Tamil and other languages of the Dravidian family. 
There is a world of difference in meaning between the words eft 
and éfu(1@. o@ ); Kolu and kdtu (dan@. 340@); tel and (él (3 ssi. 
Gach); as well as kol and kdl (Garst gare ). Itis. therefore. need- 
less to emphasise the importance of short and long vowels like ¢ 
andé( a. 4 ) as well asoanda( 2 » )in Tamil. There are 
no aspirated consonants like @ Bin Tamil. Likewise the letter 
h( ao) is also absent in Tamil. But a corresponding Ieter k 
(&), known as dytam is used to soften the surds in Tamil. The 
trilled consonant r (i) is quite different from r (+). The consonant 
n( # ) has a nasal sound and it is different from other dentals. 
The consonant!( « ) is equally essential like that of the consonant 
1 ( « ). These two different I's exist both in Telugu and in 
Kannada. The consonant !( & ) is found only in Tamil and Mal- 
ayalam. It had existed in old Kannada but not now. The two vowels 
ru(@ )andlu( & ), which are there in Devanagari, are not 
there in Tamil. The short-nature u( * yandi( @ ) sounds are 
in Tamil, but there. are no letters to indicate them. 

If the letters ka, ca, ta ta, pa, (s. 4, L. &. uv) appear at the 
beginning of a word, after hard vowel consonants. and after doub- 
ling they will be pronounced like surds. In other places they will 
be pronounced like sonants. Although there are no distinct letters 
for surds and sonants in Tamil, the vowel consonants themselves 
are tronounced like surds and sonants depending on the place in 
which they appear. Therefore the one Tamil consonantka( # & is 
pronounced like 7 depending upon its placement in a word. 
Likewise other hard vowel consonants ta (5 @ )caC* a ), 
ta( © & )andpa(u q) re pronounced differently like( 4, 5, 3, 4) 
respectively according tu the place where they appear in a word. 

There are no sibilants like @, 3, @ in Tamil. 

There are distinct letters in Tamil to indicate numerals and 
fractions. There are evidences to show that the present roman 
numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 originated from Tamil. 


Classification and Formation of Words 


There are four kinds of words in Tamil. Among them the root 
words or uriccol which were used in ancient poems are not popular 
now. If we exclude them then there exist only three types of words, 
namely, nouns, verbs and itaiccol or particles. 
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The nouns indicate animate and inanimate categories of things, 
gender, number and person. Tinai is classified into uyartinai (nouns 
denoting personal class of beings, including men, gods and demons) 
and akrinai (inferior class of beings whether animate, inanimate, 
or neuter). Higher categories of animate beings like human beings 
fall under uyartinai. Others, both animate and inanimate come 
under the category of akrinai. There are three genders in uyartinai: 
masculine, feminine and neuter. Palar pal or neuter plural gender 
indicates many in number. Masculine and feminine genders in 
‘Tamil indicate only singular number. Akrinai is classified into onran 
pal (singular of the impersonal class) and palvin pal (plural of the 
impersonal class). 

Again, number is classified into one and many. Unlike Sanskrit 
there is no dual number in Tamil. There are three ‘persons’ in 
Tamil, namely, first person, second person and third person. Case 
inflexions are many in Tamil and their indicators form as suffixes 
in words. . 

Distinction between animate and inanimate things, and mascu- 
line and feminine genders are usually made according to the mea- 
ning of words. 

Verbs are classified into finite and infinite verbs. Most of the 
finite verbs are formed with suffizes which indicates this animate 
or inanimate quality, as also gender. The gender is not distinguished 
both in abstract nouns and in relative participles. Both verbs and 
nouns are formed from verbal roots. But very few verbs are formed 
from noun roots. 

Particles have no meaning of their own but acquire meaning 
when added to other words and help to differentiate their meanings 
too. Even meaningless words are regarded as particles. 

Most of the words in Tamil are agglutinative in character, i.e. 
case indicators, time and gender markers are affixed to root words. 
As a result, the formation of words become clear. Even the words 
in the classical literature are agglutinative in character. There is 
no distinction between the roots that were used in ancient classics 
and those which are now in vogue. The root word which was used 
to mean ‘food’ in ancient classics was und. The one used in medieval 
period was either un or unti. Whereas the modern word for food 
is unavu. In all these words whether ancient, mediaeval or modern, 
the root word un is clear. Only the suffixes differ. Therefore, the 
Tamil of ancient poetry too begins to seem familiar after a while 
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if one reads the ancient classical poetry for a time. This is the 
reason why the Tamils of this century find little difficulty in under- 
standing the Cahkam classics. It also accounts for the continuity 
that exists in Tamil literary growth. One finds it used in the poems 
of the hymnodists and Kampan, composed in the seventh century 
and the twelfth century respectively. 

There is little difference in syntax between ancient and modern 
Tamil. Although over a period of time word forms have changed, 
the formation of syntax remains intact in all the Dravidian langua- 
ges. In this respect there exist similarity between the languages of 
the South and the North, though they fall under a different category 
known as Indo-European languages. The fact that syntax changes 
very little, while other aspects of a language do, is brought out in 
the similarity one finds in the formation of syntax between the 
Dravidian languages of the South and the languages of the North 
of India. This explains why syntactical differences exist between 
the languages of North India on the one hand and Sanskrit, Greek 
and Latin on the other; and why there exists similarity between 
north and south Indian languages. This unity in syntactical forma- 
tion becomes obvious if one analyses all the four major Dravidian 
languages of South India. If one analyses the continuous growth 
of Tamil language the perceivable truth is that there is little change 
in the formation of syntax both in the classical Tamil and the Tamil 
used in modem short stories. 


Unnecessary Polemics 


Among the spoken languages of India, Tamil achieved perfec- 
tion even during the pre-historic period. Literary growth in Tamil 
took place at the same time when there was similar growth in 
Sanskrit. Literary works came to be written only at a later period 
in all other Indian languages. Therefore there was considerable 
antiquity for Tamil language and literature. Besides, the ancient 
classical Tamil literature originated and blossomed from the folk 
song and poetry of the Tamil country. The forms of such poetry 
were also not borrowed from any other language, but were culled 
from the folk poetry and songs that was in vogue among the people 
of Tamil Nadu. The existence of such combination of antiquity 
and individuality in Tamil literature, was forgotten by later day 
Sanskrit scholars. As such they not merely denied the greatness 
due to the Tamil language but began to look upon it on the assump- 
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tion that it borrowed immensely from Sanskrit from its very incep- 
tion. Therefore, Sanskritists indulged in unwanted polemics by 
arguing that Tamil had no intrinsic merit of its own because it 
borrowed heavily from Sanskrit. To establish this assumption, 
Caminata Desikar, a Sanskrit scholar and author of a grammatical 
work entitled lakkanakkottu compared the alphabets of Sanskrit 
and Tamil and found that all, expect five alphabets, the two short 
vowels q (e) and-s (o) and three consonants ra, naand la(_». @, 
® ) are common to both the languages. Therefore he argued that 
all the characters common to the two languages essentially belon- 
ged to Sanskrit and the five rare symbols which are absent in 
Sanskrit belonged specifically to Tamil. Based on his findings he 
wrote an unusual verse in which he posed insolently a question 
whether Tamil with only five letters of its own could ever be called 
a language. 


Intelligent persons will be ashamed 
To call it a language 
That possesses only five letters. * 


This scurrilous verse only indicates the irrational attitude of the 
Sanskrit scholars of the seventeenth century. 

Such unreasonable attitude became obvious in analysing the 
origin of words that were common to Sanskrit and Tamil. Basic 
words like nir (water) and min (fish) which had been in use from 
time immemorial in Tamil language was interpreted by Sanskrit 
scholars as having originated from Sanskrit roots. They refused to 
consider the possibility that Sanskrit would have borrowed these 
common words from Tamil, the most ancient language of the re- 
gion, and even propagated that most of the words in Tamil had 
been borrowed from Sanskrit. The Tamil scholars were perplexed 
by such unfounded claims. However with the arrival of linguists 
like Caldwell from Europe, and with the publication of books in 
English refuting the claims of Sanskritists, Tamil scholars gained 
confidence in the intrinsic value of Tamil language. Despite this, 
the biased views held by Sanskritists held- sway in the world of 
letters even up to this century until linguists in England like Burrow 
falsified these erroneous claims by their researches. This controv- 
ersy persisted even in analysing the names of places in the Tamil 


* Arumuka Navalar (ed.), Hakkanakkottu (Madras), p. 9, lines 27-28. 
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region. After translating certain names of places from Tamil to 
Sanskrit, the Sanskrit scholars argued that they were borrowed 
from Sanskrit. One classic example was Vriddhachalam which is 
a literal translation of the Tamil place called Mutukupram. Like- 
wise, several names of deities were translated into Sanskrit. The 
devotional hymns of the Nayanmars in fact mentioned these names 
in their pure Tamil form. Instances are not wanting that while 
translating names of places from Tamil into Sanskrit, the Sanskrit 
scholars failed to comprehend the real meaning of the original 
Tamil words and translated them erroneously. Without knowing 
the actual meaning of the name of a town Arkkatu (Arcot), the 
Sanskrit scholars translated it Sataranyam, which literally means 
six forests. whereas the Tamil word arkkatu literally means a forest 
of fig trees. To perpetuate these Sanskritised names, they wrote 
stories as well. Despite their efforts Sanskritised names failed 
ito gain currency among the people. The Sanskrit scholars, for 
example, tried to Sanskritise the name of the river Palaru as Ksra 
Nati. It could not be perpetuated. Thus the Sanskrit scholars unne- 
cessarily sowed the seeds of dissension in the Tami! country. 


Tanit-Tamil lyakkam ( Pure Tamil Movement) 


Sanskrit scholars attempted to Sanskritise Tamil several centu- 
ries ago by the liberal use of Sanskrit words. They argued that 
such a liberal mixture enhanced the beauty of the Tamil Janguage 
and compared the hybrid language to an ornament made out of 
equal number of pearls and corals. They called the hybrid style as 
manippravala style and attempted to popularize it in the country. 
Some of the Jain and Vaisnava Sanskrit scholars employed that 
style using grantha’ scripts. Their attempts. however, failed be- 
cause of the naturally rich vocabulary and literary wealth of the 
Tamil language. 

Sanskrit scholars, however, refused to acknowledge the real 
merit of Tamil literary works. Although they were born in the 
Tamil country, spoke the Tamil language, and lived as Tamilians, 
they seldom read such important works as the Tévdram and the 
Tiruvacakam. They treated lightly those who attained scholarship 
only in Tamil. Even the hymns of Nayanmars, which found a pride 
of place in temple rituals during the Céla period, lost their impor- 
tance at a later stage. They went to the extent of denigrating Tamil 
as the language of the mortal and extolling Sanskrit as the language 
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of gods. If the Sanskritists found laudable ideas in Tamil works, 
they tried to belittle their merit saying that those were borrowed 
ideas from Sanskrit works. They tried even to underrate the impor- 
tance of Tiruvalluvar’s Tirukkural by running it down as a compen- 
dium of ideas translated from Sanskrit works. Likewise they 
considered that Tolkdppiyam, the first grammatical work by 
Tolkappiyar, was based on Sanskrit. To substantiate their view, 
they assigned the work of Tolkappiyar to Tiranatamakkini, who 
was a scholar in Sanskrit. The Ramayana, Mahabharata, Puranas 
and other philosophical works were no doubt borrowed from 
Sanskrit but the Sanskrit scholars tried to camouflage the very 
existence of great literary works in Tamil like the Cankam classics, 
didactic and devotional literature. But their efforts were halted 
only when scholars like V.K.Ciriyanarayana Sastriar and Marai- 
malaiyatikal focussed the attention of the: people on the literary 
treasures of the Tamil language. 


Two Different Types of Tamil Style 


Though the efforts to Sanskritise Tamil no longer exist, the 
repercussions of those earlier efforts are still felt in society. One 
effect, of course, was the virulent epposition to the use of Sanskrit 
words in Tamil, and this opposition has not subsided even today. 
At a time when all merit and greatness were attributed to Sanskrit 
alone, Tamil scholars like Ctriyanarayana Sastriar and Cuvami 
Vétacalam preferred to use only the Tamil equivalents of their 
Sanskrit names, Paritimarkalaifiar and Maraimalaiyatikal respec-- 
tively. Despite their stance, their earlier Tamil prose works con- 
tained many words of Sanskrit origin. When the Sanskritists 
claimed that Tamil could not exist without Sanskrit, the two Tamil 
scholars addressed themselves to the task of writing Tamil without 
borrowing from Sanskrit. Ciriyanarayana Sastriyar, the pioneer 
of this style of writing died at a very young age. His contemporary, 
Maraimalaiyatikal lived longer and crystallized this attitude into a 
movement in 1916. Since then the movement has been popularly 
known as the Tanit-Tamil lyakkam or the Pure Tamil Movement 
among the Tamil scholars. Its impact still persists among the Tamils. 
Those who have interest in maintaining the purity of Tamil lan- 
guage even now prefer to'substitute a Tamil equivalent for Sanskrit 
names given by their parents. With vengeance they totally reject 
borrowings from Sanskrit. Instead they prefer to borrow. from 
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English. The Tamil scholars consider it their duty to write in chaste 
Tamil free from Sanskrit and have been writing like this since the 
inception of the Pure Tamil Movement. The virulence of the 
movement was due to the past pride of the Sanskritists in their 
knowledge of Sanskrit language. The blunders committed by them 
have given rise to two different views as well as controversies in 
the use of Tamil. One group preferred to use as far as possible a 
pure Tamil without the admixture of Sanskrit words; others prefer- 
red to write in a hybrid language. Even now many writers to daily 
newspapers, weeklies and monthlies write in a hybrid language. 
Therefore the Tamil scholars denounce their writing as faulty. The 
writings of the Tamil scholars are criticised as too difficult to read, 
lifeless and artificial. Thus the effect of the old controversy still 
exists, although in a different form. 

In the historic past, Sanskrit played the role of a communica- 
tion language among the scholars, who lived in different parts of 
the Indian sub-continent. Therefore it was learnt avidly by scholars 
at Kanchipuram as well as at Banaras. The sum-total of human 
knowledge available from Kaveri to the Gangetic plains was written 
in the Sanskrit language. Ideas relating to literature, religion and 
theories of art were found elaborately set forth in Sanskrit. Many 
forget that quite a lot of authors of these Sanskrit works were 
scholars from South India. For example Dandin the author of the 
Kavyadarsa in Sanskrit, was a scholar from Kanchipuram in the 
Tamil country. Sankara the exponent of Advaita philosophy, 
was again a South Indian. He mentioned in his works Saint 
Nanacampantar, the crusader against Jainism in South India. 
Ramanujar, the originator of Visistadvaita philosophy was a Tamil- 
lian and he lived every close to Kanchipuram. Scholars who analy- 
sed the life-style and arts of the people of the Tamil country, wrote 
many works on the Bharata Natyasastra, the Carnatic music and 
on astrology. Therefore, if one considers these facts dispassiona- 
tely, it was unrealistic on the part of later day Sanskrit scholars to 
denigrate Tamil language and literature. It is equally true in the 
case of Tamil scholars to think that theories and ideas found in 
Sanskrit were alien to Tamil. 

The Tamil scholars took the cue from the old commentators 
for writing prose. The commentators including Parimélalakar and 
others, who were kriown for their scholarship in Sanskrit, wrote 
in pure Tamil with the least borrowing from Sanskrit. Their style 
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of wring was similar to the one now in vogue, for the present-day 
Tamil scholars adopted only their style. 

The journalists’ style has been based on the spoken language 
of the Tamils. In spoken language, foreign loan words are mixed 
freely and syntax corresponds to emotional situations. Poet Para- 
tiyar composed poems largely in pure Tamil. He followed the same 
method while writing essays too. 

Tiru. Vi. Kaliyanacuntarar moved very closely with Tamil 
scholars and journalists. He was himself a distinguished scholas 
and a seasoned journalist. He wrote many literary works and also 
edited a number of daily newspapers and weeklies. He was a link 
between the Tamil schoiars and the journalist of his day. His earlier 
writings abound in Sanskrit words. With the advent of the Pure 
Tamil Movement, he began to write without the admixture of 
Sanskrit words. He used foreign words only when there were no 
suitable Tamil words to express a particular idea. He gave up long 
and stilted sentences and largely used emotionally charged short 
sentences common to spoken ianguage. Thus his writings and 
speeches, tried to bridge the chasm that existed between the 
scholars and journalists. Even now two different types of styles 
exist: one adopted by the scholars and the other followed by the 
journalists. * 


Dialecticai Conventions 


There exist slight regional differences in the spoken Tamil of 
the peopie living in various parts of the Tarnil country. In the 
nineteenth century, in the absence of transport facilities, dialectical 
differences wouid have been more pronounced than it is now. Now 
they are on the decline because of increased transport and educa- 
tional facilities. Besides mass-media, such as daily newspapers, 
journals, radio and television are also contributing factors. How- 
ever, there are some differences between the Tamil spoken at Tiru- 
nelveli and Coimbatore. These two dialects differ distinctly from 
the Tamil spoken in Thanjavur and Tiruchirappalli. The Tamil 
spoken in the city of Madras on the other hand differs from all of 
them, because of the liberal borrowing of words from Telugu, 
Urdu and English languages. . ' 

Similar differences exist in the phonetics also. The vowel con- 
sonant ca ( ¢_) is distinctly pronounced in Tirunelveli, whereas in 
the northern part of Tamil Nadu it is pronounced as sa ( «n ) at 
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the beginning of words. The letter Ja ( \ ), which is unique to the 
Tamil language is pronounced ditferently from one district to ano- 
ther. In the southern districts it is pronounced as la ( # ). in Salem 
as ya ( w ) and in the city of Madras it is pronounced in both the 
ways. The verb ilu ( @u ) is pronounced as icu ( @* ). Inspoken 
language valaippalam ( aeoptivp® ) is pronounced to the detesta- 
tion of scholars as valappalam ( wamtued. ) and Vayappayant 
(awisuwi). Certain classes of people pronounce the verb irukkr- 
ratu (is) as irukku. Others pronounce it is rukkutu and the illite- 
tates as kit. The verb ceyruvittar (has done it) ts pronounced in 
spoken language as ceyncittar, cércif{tar and céneiputtar. Like- 
wise the verb eruttukkontan (nas taken it) is pronou need as efuituk- 
kinan, etuttukndn, and etuttukkittan. 

Some words have altogether a different meaning in the Tamil 
used in Sri Lanka. The known meaning for the word drutalaka is 
comforting. But in Sri Lanka ‘calmly’ and ‘leisurely’ (amaitivaka 
and kdlatamatamaka). The Tamils in Sri Lanka use the word 
kataippém instead of pécikkontiruppom which means ‘will be 
talking’. Likewise they use cafaiku (rituals) for tirumanam (marri- 
age); kanakka (heavy or weightly) for nizaiya (full); vazivai (beauti- 
ful) for nanraka (better or well); and kantor (office) for aluvalakam 
(office). 


Foreign Loan Words in Tamil 


Words borrowed from English are phonetically changed and 
used as such in Sri Lanka. For example pan (bun) is written as 
pan; kappi (coffee) as képpi; kért (court) as két; sar{ (shirt) as sét; 
tarc (torch) as réc; and taval (towel) as tuvai. Likewise many Tamil 
words are phonetically changed and used as such in spoken and 
written Tamil of Sri Lanka. 

English and Hindi words are used in spoken Tamil of the 
people who live in the northern districts of Tami! Nadu. Such loan 
words are not phonetically changed but written in the same way 
as they are pronounced in the concerned languages. For example 
such words as bus, cycle, car, office, late, post, bank, and coffee 
(pas, caikkil, kar, apis, lét, post, pank and kdppi respectively) are 
written in Tamil characters in the manner they are pronounced in 
English. Script writers, novelists and short story writers use these 
Tamilised forms in their writings. Some of them use such loan 
words frequently in their writings, while others use them only 
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when their Tamil equivalents are non-existent. Although in spoken 
Tamil such English words as leave, stamp, rail, station and telée- 

phone are commonly used, in written Tamil their equivalents . 
vitumurai, tapaltalai, pukaivanti nilaiyam and tolaipéci respectively 

are used. Some Urdu words like calam and capacu found place 

in the devotional poems of saints Arunakirinatar and Kumarakuru- 

parar, who lived in the seventeenth century. As a result of North 

Indian’s contact some words from the Hindi language are used in 

the present-day spoken Tamil. For the same reason many sweets 
prepared in hotels of Tamil Nadu bear Hindi names. 

From time immemorial a few Sanskrit words had been inter- 
mixed with Tamil. Prior to the second century A.D., and during 
the Cankam period only one per cent of Sanskrit words interming- 
led with Tamil. This increased to three to five per cent in the 
devotional songs of Alvars and Nayanmars who lived in the seventh 
and eighth centuries respectively. During the period of the epics 
also the intermixing of Sanskrit words with Tamil continued to 
increase. It reached its high water mark in the thirteenth century 
when the manippravdla style became popular. As a result the 
number of Sanskrit loan words increased phenomenally in the 
religious prose works of the Jafns and the Vaisnavites. But the 
commentators of grammatical and literary works wrote in chaste 
Tamil with the least number of Sanskrit loan words. As a resu!t 
the manippravala style fell into disuse. However in the Purayas, 
Talapuranas, Ulas and Kalambakams the percentage of Sanskrit 
loan words continued to remain at five to eight per cent. In the 


subsequent centuries the frequency increased with the advent of. 


certain new types of versifications like yamakam, cilétai and mat- 
akku. They, however, became obsolete in course of time. Most of 


the devotional songs of Ramalinka Cuvamikal contain very few- 


Sanskrit loan words. Their percentage is very high in his prose 
work. Certain new usages peculiar to the Christians found their 
place in the Bible. A new translation of the Bible in chaste Tamil 
is now available. Certain Arabic words were frequently used by 
Muslim writers in their works. Even today stories written on 
Muslim families contain some words of Arabic origin. Stories about 
anglicized families or families living in metropolitan cities contain 
many words from English to reflect the spirit of their spoken Tamil 
as well as to give realism to the story. Though foreign loan words 
were used in Tamil in lesser or greater degree for various reasons 
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and at different periods of time, the Tamil language itself retained 
its individuality. It can be said that among the living languages of 
India, it is the Tamil language which has the least number of foreign 
loan words. 
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Tamil Literature 


The history of Tamil literature dates back to the pre-Christian 
era. As there was little impact of other linguistic groups or litera- 
tures on the Tamil country, the earliest Tamil poetical forms were 
derived from folk songs. Since literary works in other Dravidian 
languages came to be written onty after the eighth century A.D., 
the Tamil literature prior to this, extending over a period of twelve 
centuries, had grown like the first child in a joint family. There is 
no clear reference to Kannada and Telugu languages in the Cankam 
classics (B.C. 500-200 A.D.). Likewise no reference exists regard- 
ing Malayalam, the language of Kerala, the region on the south- 
western coast-line of peninsular India. The people who lived 
beyond the Tirupati Hills were referred to as vatukar in the Cankam 
classics. Likewise Kerala was mentioned as Céra nadu. People of 


‘that region studied Tamil poetical works. And their poets too 


composed poems in Tamil. The contact with Sanskrit scholars was 
there between the Cahkam period and the seventh century A.D. 
But it was restricted to Tamil scholars living in the urban areas. 
It was then that certain Sanskrit words like teyvam (God), karanam 
(reason) and dnai (command) gained a place in Tamil vocabulary. 
Likewise many words from North Indian languages found a place 
in Tamil with the spread of Jainism and Buddhism in the Tamil 
country. The Buddhists and Jains, who were well versed in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Pali, were largely responsible for this admixture. The 
impact of Sanskrit literature on Tamil gradually increased. Only 
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then was there an influx of Sanskrit words into Tamil. During this 
period only two languages. Tamil and Sanskrit, were regarded as 
literary languages. The former was known as the language of the 
South and the latter as the language of the North. Sanskrit scholars 
termed Tamil as Dravidian. Since it was called Dravidian, it was 
not mentioned as such in Tamil literary works of the time. Saint 
Tirunavukkarcar, who lived in the seventh century A.D.. while 
praising the omnipotence of Lord Siva, mentions that He was the 
personification of Aryan and Tamil, thereby classifying the cultural 
composition of ancient India into two main groups. The same idea 
found expression in the purdnas as well, where it is indicated from 
one side of the tamarukam (a small leather musical instrument 
held by Siva) originated Sanskrit and from the other, Tamil. It 
was also the origin of the story that Siva taught Sanskrit to Panini, 
and Tamil to Agastya. All these indicate that in the earlier period 
of Indian literary history only Tamil and Sanskrit existed. 


Contact with Sanskritists 


After the eighth century A.D. Jain scholars translated some 
Sanskrit works into Tamil while certain other works were based 
on Sanskrit. Up to the third century A.D. only the Céras, the 
Célas and the Pandyas ruled the Tamil country. A turmoil followed 
their rule, and the Pallavas of Kanchipuram emerged as the political 
power. Some of the Pallava rulers were learned in Sanskrit. The 
Pallava king, Mahendravarman wrote his magnum opus. Mat- 
tavilasa, a play (farce) in Sanskrit. The Pallava rulers in general 
patronized both Sanskrit and Tamil languages and literatures as 
well as fine arts. Their capital, Kanchipuram, became the centre 
of Sanskrit studies. Famous poets like Dandin, the author of 
KavyadarSa, and others lived there and rendered great service to 
Sanskrit language and literature. As a result of the emergence of 
Sanskrit as an important language, three different types of scholars 
appeared on the literary scene: scholars proficient both in Tamil 
and Sanskrit and others skilful in any one of the two languages. 
The number of Sanskrit scholars increased when Sankara’s Advaita 
and Ramauja’s Visistadvaita philosophies became popular in the 
country. During this period many Sanskrit Puranas were also trans- 
lated into Tamil. It was then that some scholars realised that both 
Tamil and Sanskrit scholars function as two distinct groups within 
a single cultural milieu. They attempted to bring them together by 
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innovating a new style of hybrid writing called manippravala, where 
equal amount of Sanskrit and Tamil words were used like pearl 
and coral. Some Vaisnavite scholars (who wrote commentaries on 
the devotional songs of Alvars) and certain Jain scholars tried to 
popularise the hybrid style by writing in manippravala. They 
sincerely believed that this style would promote unity and create. 
a climate of understanding between Tamil and Sanskrit scholars. 
With this aim in view certain Sanskrit works were written in 
Grantha script and Tamil works in manippravdla style. Undoub- 
tedly their aim was a noble one. However, they failed to com- 
prehend that a few scholars would not be able to change the very 
tenor of a language. Despite their noble aim, therefore, the manip- 
pravala style failed to make any headway among the scholars. 
Eminent poets like Kampar and famous commentators who wrote 
commentaries on Tamil literary and grammatical texts, rejected 
this style. Instead they preferred a style consistent with the tradi- 
tional features of the Tamil language. Some names of characters 
in Kampan’s Ramayana were phonetically modified, and written 
as such, to sound like Tamil names. In some other cases he trans- 
lated certain Sanskrit proper names into suitable Tamil equivalents 
in order to conform to Tamil litePary traditions. As a result proper 
names like Laksmana, Vibisna, Sibarna, Svarnavarna and Ahalya 
became Ilakkuvan, Vitanan, Uvanan, Cuvanavannan and Akalikai_ 
or Alikai respectively. Some other names like Suvarnavarna and 
Yagiavirdda were literally translated to read as Kanakaméni and 
Vélvippakaifian respectively. During this period certain scholars 
tried to increase the Sanskrit vocabulary in Tamil while others 
preferred to use a limited number of Sanskrit loan words with due 
phonetic modifications. Ultimately the efforts to preserve Tamil 
words and Tamil sounds triumphed. 


Contact with Others 


The Pallava dynasty collapsed towards the end of the ninth 
century A.D. The Colas reemerged and rose as sovereign power 
and ruled the Tamil country up to the thirteenth century, when 
they also disintegrated. Mohammedan invasions rocked the coun- 
try. Under the Vijayanagar regime Nayak kings gained favour and 
standing in Tamil Nadu. Owing to the political prominence of the 
Telugus, their cooperation with Tamils increased in various spheres 
of activity. Some of the devotional poems of Alvars were translated 
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into Telugu. During the same period Pirapulinkalilai and other 
works were translated into Tamil. Likewise the Tamil hagiologics 
of the Saiva saints were translated into Kannada. As a result of 
such literary activities a closer understanding was established 
among the Dravidian languages of the South. Some Marathi words 
formed part of the colloquial Tamil. while the Saraboji rulers of 
Maharashtra ruled part of the Tamil country with their seat at 
Thanjavur. During the period of the Nawabs of Carnatic some 
Persian and Arabic words became part of the administrative voc- 
abulary of the Tamil language. Some of them were frequently used 
in the spoken language as well. Besides these, the Tamil language 
borrowed many words from the European languages since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. This process of borrowing 
from the European languages increased when the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the English and the French established their commercial 
and political interests in the country. With the introduction of 
printing machines, prose works became numerous. When the 
English established their political hegemony over the Indian 
sub-continent, western literary genres like the short story and the 
novel reached Tamil through the medium of English. Consequently 
new literary forms like short story, novel and plays were 
experimented. Since the Tamil speaking area of the Indian sub- 
continent had been under the political dominance of foreigners up 
to 1947, the impact of various dynasty of rulers is adequately 
reflected in the continuous growth of the Tamil language. 


Poetic Forms 


In the early stages of the development of Tamil literature 
three types of poetical compositions, akaval, kalippa and paripatal 
were popular. The akaval type of verse is formed from a minimum 
of three lines to a maximum of several hundreds of lines. Each 
line consists of four-feet or four cirs. A combination of two or 
More metrical units or syllables or acais comprises a foot or cir. 
The basic metrical unit or acai is formed by one or two vowels. 
The akaval poetry resembles prose because of its narrative quality. 
The main difference between akaval and prose is that the former 
is written in four-foot lines with alliteration and assonance while 
the latter is invariably without these essential features. However 
in the earlier days even prose was written in four-foot lines. This 
can be seen in the prose passages of Cilappatikaram and in the 
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writings of scholiasts. The kali verse like akaval is written in 
four-foot lines with a difference in rhyme. The foot is arranged in 
such a way as to produce a tripping rhyme. Paripatal has a smooth 
flowing rhyme. Both kali and paripdtal verse forms must have been 
modelled on folk songs. They are not prosaic either in form or 
metre, for a variety of poetic components are used to make the 
verse forms skip. Consequently, Tolkappiyam mentions that these 
poetical forms are eminently suitable for composing love poems. 
The Tolkappiyam discusses various types of verse forms. It men- 
tions about venpa, which became popular only after the second 
century A.D. After this period, kali and paripatal lost their impor- 
tance. Besides these Tolkappiyam refers to another poetical form 
known as pannatti? Perhaps this type of verse form has been from 
folk music. It is but natural for certain musical forms, to enter 
literature. Today too there are some such music generated forms. 
Even after grammatical and poetical conventions were well 
established, Tamil poets continued to favour traditional poetic 
forms. They remained aloof without trying out in their works, the 
new folk forms that flourished in those days. But Ilank6, the author 
of Cilappatikdram, adopted several of these new folk forms in his 
work. Likewise the seventh affd the eighth century Saiva and 
Vaisnava hymnodists made the best use of the then available folk 
music. A new poetical form, viruttam, emerged in fact from folk 
songs. This new poetical form was first put to major use in the 
tenth century by the Jain poet Tiruttakkatévar in his epic Civakacin- 
tamani. All the three thousand verses are in viruttam. Prior to the 
ninth century all the major epics in Tamil had been written in 
akaval. When Tiruttakkatévar succesfully experimented with the 
viruttam form of versification in his epic, other poets like Cékkilar 
and Kampar composed their poetical works in viruttam. Till today 
viruttam is the largely used form in Tamil poetry. Though the term 
viruttam is a derivation from Sanskrit, there is little connection 
with Sanskrit prosody. It is in fact a beautiful form of poetry 
evolved from Tamil folk music. In contrast to akaval, viruttam has 
no restriction regarding the occurrence of four cirs in a line. A 
line may consist of four, five, oreven forty cirs. However, a viruttam 
poem should conform to certain rules. It should have four lines. 
All lines should have exactly the same number of cirs as in the 
first line. There is no restrictioin regarding the length of cirs: they 
may either be long or short depending on the poets’ need. Countless 
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variations are possible as a result of this flexible rule. Depending 
on emotions words are arranged to effect different rhythm patterns. 
As a result viruttam has become the most suitable form of poetry 
to give effect to various types of emotions. 

In the seventeenth century even such an important medium 
as viruttam was found inadequate. The poets, therefore, looked 
for new forms from the then popular folk poetry. As a result certain 
folk forms like cintu, kanni and kummi gained literary stature. Up 
to this century, efforts to discover new forms continued. Partiydr 
utilised the poetic form found in folk songs sung by street beggars 
or kénanhkis. Similarly Paratitacan made use of the rope-dancer’s 
songs to compose one of his very interesting poems. The metrical 
form found in the kirttanai has also been adopted in modern Tamil 
poetry. In addition to these, efforts and experiments are continuing 
today to evolve new poetical forms. 


Different Prose Styles 


In the growth of Tami! prose style too one can discover the 
periodical changes that had taken place in Tamil language. Early 
prose was written like the akaval with alliteration and assonance. 
Later these were reduced, but the syntactical form with subject 
and predicate was maintained. Even this prose style was not based 
on the syntax of spoken Tamil. If analysed critically, the early 
poetical style was closer to spoken Tamil, than to the written one. 
The written prose possessed brevity. It reflected even the complex- 
ity and subtlety of thought. Since the early prose was meant for 
scholars, it contained many rare words unknown to spoken lan- 
guage. It was only with the advent of the printing machine, that 
it was realised that prose could be used by all as a potential medium. 
As a result prose was simplified, rare words were reduced to the 
minimum and the syntax became closer to the spoken language. 
When weeklies and dailies became popular in the last century, 
Tamil prose attained lucidity and simplicity. Its syntax became 
similar to the spoken tongue where to novel and short story 
emerged as popular genres read and appreciated by all, simplicity 
and lucidity became part of the literary style. As a consequence, 
a new prose style capable of giving form to different kinds of 
emotions and thought contents with only simple and known words 
was evolved. ; 

In the case of poetry, when new forms of versification were 
introduced, the old forms were not totally rejected. Even today 
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there are poets who use only traditional forms of versification. 
Likewise, despite the growth of simple prose, writers are not want- 
ing even now who write. in a bombastic style rich in alliterations, 
assonances and archaic words. Therefore, what is said in the forego- 
ing pages as a growth of new prose style is in fact the changes one 
finds in the works of many modern writers. 


Contents of this Book 


The present History of Tamil literature, which traces the 
periodical changes and subsequent growth of Tamil language and 
literature, does not attempt to discuss all the works in Tamil. 
Innumerable books were written during the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries.’ The books that were written in the past six 
decades of the twentieth century outnumbered the total number 
of books publishing during the past twenty-four centuries. There- 
fore, for obvious reasons, neither all the published books nor all 
the writers are mentioned in this work. However only the books 
and authors that are essential to point out the major trends in 
Tamil language and literature are mentioned in this book. 

Since this book is meant for other linguistic groups in the 
country and written with a limit s@t to the number of pages, there 
is no scope for detailed explanation or highlighting special features 
of books and elaborate notes on authors. A word about modern 
literature: the works that are mentioned here cannot be said with 
certainty that they will survive the test of time and remain in the 
future as literary pieces. Some of the works that are not referred 
to in this work may in the future live as literary pieces. The tide 
of time is more powerful than the preferences of my own intellect. 

The history of Tamil literature is classified into different ways. 
The following classification is attempted with the main purpose of 
enabling other linguistic groups to understand Tamil literature. 


Ancient Period 


1. The Period of Cankam Literature: B.C. 500-200 A.D. The 
age of akam and puram poetical works. 

2. The Period of Ethical Literature: 100-500 A.D. (a) 
Tirukkural and other ethical works; (b) Karndarpatu and other 
works written in venpa metre. ; 

_3. The Period of Old Epics: Cilappatikaram, Manimekalai, 
Muttollayiram and other works. 
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Medieval Period 

1. The Period of Bhakti Literature: 600-900 A.D. (a) The hymns 
of Nayanmars and Alvars; (b) Nantikkalam-pakam and other 
literary works. 

2. The Period of Epic Literature: 900-1200 A.D. (a) Jain and 
Buddhist works like Civakacintamani, Peruikatai and other 
literary works; (b)} Grammatical works like Traivanar 
Kalaviyal and others: (c) Eminent poets like Cékkilar, Kam- 
par, Ottakkattar. Auvaiyar and others; (d) Minor literary 
works like wd, parani and pillaittamil. 

3. The Period of Commentaries: 1200-1500 A.D. (a) Commen- 
tators like [lampuranar, Péraciriyar and others, (b) (i) Com- 
mentaries on Vaisnava devotional works; (ii) Islamic litera- 
ture; (iii) Christian Tamil scholars: Viramamunivar and 
others; (iv) the growth of prose literature. 


Modern Literature 
1. Nineteenth Century: (a) Christian contribution to Tamil liter- 
ature; (b) Ramalinkar, Vétanayakar and others, (c) The 
growth of novels and essays. 
2. Twentieth Century: (a) Paratiyar, Kalki, Putumaippittan, (b) 
Short story, novel and plays; (c) Biography, essays and critical 
works. 
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Cankam Literature 
(B.C. 500-200 A.D.) 


Classical Literature 


Madurai is one of the oldest metropolitan cities in the world. 
Despite change of dynasties, it has been one of the famous cities 
over several centuries. One of thepoets of the ancient period paid- 
a glowing tribute to this city thus: “The fort at Madurai city witnes- 
sed only the siege of flooding waters but not of the enemies.” | 
Though it is an imaginative poetic expression, it means that the 
city of Madurai, in the midst of countless changes has been having 
a peaceful existence. What is said about Madurai is equally true 
of the ancient cultural life of Tamil Nadu. If this fact is understood, 
then one could have a clear perspective of centuries of continued 
growth of the Tamil language. 

A section of ancient Tamil literature has been preserved even 
today. It is known as the Cankam literature. Tolkappiyar, a 
renowned scholar, analysed it and wrote the famous grammatical 
work entitled Tolkappiyam. Only the Tolkdppiyam and the 
Cankam classics are useful to know about the ancient Tamil 
language and literature. 

Scholars consider that the poems in the Cankam anthologies 
cover a period from B.C. 500-200 A.D. Tolkappiyam also belonged 
to this period. In any country, poets give a written form to oral 
literature after several centuries of its existence. Only after this, 
the creative works of poets assume a separate growth. Likewise 
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in Tamil Nadu folk songs should have been recited and enjoyed by 
people, before the poems in the Cahkam classics could appear. The 
conventions of folk songs are reflected in the written compositions of 
poets. Scholars who studied these poems, later formulated their 
theories of prosody. Toikappiyar wrote the grammar Tolkappiyam 
only after the advent of many literary and grammatical works. 
Panamparanar in his preface to Tolkappiyam mentions that the 
Tamil language was spoken from Tirupati in the North to 
Kanyakumari in the South and that Tolkappiyar analysed both the 
oral and written literary traditions as well as the grammatical works 
prior to his period. Tolkappiyar himself cites the rules and theories 
of other grammarians in his work. It is clear from these delibera- 
tions that two thousand years ago, there were literary and gramma- 
tical works in Tamil. 


Anthology 


Poets from different parts of the country composed poems 
and left them to posterity in their houses and palaces of their 
patron-kings. Preservation became impossible, because they were 
scattered all over the country and they were written mostly on 
perishable material like palm leaves. In the second century A.D. 
efforts were made by poets and patron-philanthropists to preserve 
them from decay and human neglect. The result was the collection 
of two sets of collections of poems, the Eight Anthologies ( Ettuttokai) 
_and the Ten Songs (Pattuppattu), the former is a compilation of shon 
poems into eight independent works and the latter is a collection 
of ten long poems, most of them running into several hundred 
lines. Altogether these nine works form what is now known as the 
Cankam \iterature. 


Origin of the Term Cankam 


Why have the ancient literary works come to be known as 
Cahkam literature? The term Cankam means an academy of letters, 
or a council organised by scholars or monks. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries A.D. the Jain monks inaugurated councils to do 
educational and religious services to the community. Scholars con- 
sider that literary academies similar to the Jain councils must have 
existed where the poets would have composed their poems. It is 
also known that in the Tamil country there existed three academies. 
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When the first two at Madurai and Kapatapuram ceased to exist. 
the third one was inaugurated at Madurai, with the patronage of 
Pandya kings. Since it is regarded that the Eight Anthlogies and 
the Ten Songs belong to the third Cankam, they are known as 
the Cankam classics or literature. Literary evidences support the 
existence of Cankams at Madurai, where the bards gathered period- 
ically to evaluate their works and the patronage received by them 
from the kings of the Pandya country. The same sources also 
confirm that besides the Pandyas, the Clas, the Céras, their chief- 
tains and nobles supported the poets. Besides writing peoms of a 
general nature, they composed panegyric poems on patron-kings 
and nobies as well as on their lands and towns. Nevertheless there 
is little evidence to support the views of certain scholars that those 
literary academies existed under the leadership of such and such 
scholars for such and such specific period of time. Whether or not 
the academies ever existed, it is impossible to deny that scholars 
often met and discussed works of literary merit and that the books 
which received the imprimatur of this learned body were alone 
later codified into anthologies, known as the Cankam literature. 


Old Conventions or Traditions 


There exists many old conventions in the Cakam classics. 
The classification of human emotions into two broad categories, 
namely, akam (internal) and puram (external) is perhaps the most 
important of such traditions. The various phases of love between 
two imaginative characters, the hero and the heroine, is portrayed 
in the akam poems, while the puram’ poems depict heroism, 
generosity and greatness of kings and famous citizens. Therefore 
it can be said that imaginative poems are akam and realistic ones 
are puram. ; 

During the Cankam period people lived mostly in hamlets. 
Few lived in cities. There was little communication or commingling 
among them. These hamlets were scattered all over the montane, 
pastoral, agricultural and littoral regions. People lived and prac- 
tised their respective avocations péculiar to the region like hunting, 
shepherding, farming and fishing. A young man and a nubile girl 
of matching beauty, intelligence and affability met, fell in love, 
married and entered family life. It was the common way of life in 
those hamlets. Many of the folk stories, songs, and dramas centred 
round this theme of human love. Especially the folk songs por- 
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trayed not merely the natural beauty of cach region but the people's 
day-to-day life lived close to nature. The natural objects or things 
peculiar to each regional landscape and the life-style formed the 
background of the poems. They were also reflected in their love 
affairs. It came to be called uripporu!. The objects of flora, fauna and 
avifauna which form the setting for the life of love are collectively 
known as karupporul. The regional landscape and their seasons 
came to be known as mutarpporul. As every region has its own 
scenic variations and differences in life-style, the folk songs of one 
region varied from the other. These folk songs were transtormed 
into five-fold regional poetry, namely the montanc, the arid, the 
pastoral, the agricultural and littoral regional poetry, during the 
period when Cankam poems were written. There is no scope for 
obtaining those old folk songs now. Even the regional poems 
written similar to the folk songs are not available in full now. 
Among the codified anthologies, roughly 1800 akam poems are now 
available. Tolkappiyam, the extant work, interprets the literary 
convention of this period. The literary canon given in this work 
was followed by poets for many centuries in their love songs. That 
literary tradition is given in detail ina chart attached to this chapter. 
From time immemorial it was a tradition that while writing an 
imaginative love poem, the landscape together with its seasons, 
birds, animals, trees and flowers should form its background. Since 
the poetic conventions strongly governed the folk songs of the day, 
the same rules were utilised by poets in their written compositions. 
Therefore, when the poet depicts the family life along with dal 
or sulkiness between husband and wife, the landscape should be 
the agricultural region. The convention does not permit the poet 
to relate that phase of family life either to montane or pastoral 
region. Since these traditions were deep rooted even in the folk-lore 
the later poets had to conform to them. As a result description of 
nature plays an important role in the Cankam poetry. Some poems 
give the impression that they are meant to describe the beauty of 
nature. However, this is not true, for the primary aim of those 
poems is to describe the noumenon or the “inner inspiration of 
love”. Description of nature is only a background for an interpre- 
tation of that human love. Despite the copious description of nature 
in the Cahkam literature, it is surprising to note that there are no 
poems which describe only the material beauty of nature. There 
is not even a single poem in the Cankam anthology which describes 
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the objects of nature, as the modern poets do about the sun, the 
moon, the cloud and creepers. 

There is one poem in Kuruntokai which, however, describes 
a flock of birds which return to their nests soon after sunset. The 
gist of the poem is as follows: 


It is pitiable to see the birds flying fast after the sunset. They hurry because 


they carry the feed to their young ones which are in the nest atop the tall 
maramara trees. 


To a casual reader, the poem appears to be a description of 
the evening sky or flock of birds which fly in the sky. Since there 
is no convention in’the Cankam literature to sing of the aesthetic 
beauty of nature, an ancient scholar who read and enjoyed the 
poem wrote a footnote in the following manner. “A lady who 
languished for her lover’s company spoke these words of anguish - 
on the approach of the evening.” Only when we read the footnote 
along with the poem we realise that it is an imaginative love poem 
of the akam category. Without the footnote, there is every possi- 
bility to misconstrue that it is a word-picture of a poet engrossed 
in the beauty of nature. 2 

In folk songs, neither the names of the important characters or 
their family will ever appear. This important convention generally 
followed in folk songs is strictly adhered to in akam poetry. 
Whereas in puram type of poetry, it was praiseworthy to mention 
the name of the chief of king while extolling his valour. In the casé 
of love poems the emotional aspect of love should be touched 
upon in general terms. Only then the poetry could be appreciated 
by all. Therefore, it is a convention in folk songs, which deal with 
akam theme, that the main male and female characters are respec- 
tively termed talaivan and talaivi or katalan and katali. The same 
convention is followed in the Cankam literature. There is very 
little: scope for the play of imagination in puram poetry. They 
mention both the name and the family of the main character as 
well as specifically name the king’s prowess or the philanthropist’s 
generosity. Therefore the puram poetry extols the events in a king’s 
or chieftain’s life and hence are valuable as materials for historical 
studies. Though they exhibit considerable skill in narrating an 
incident, they do not give scope for creating an incident which had 
not taken place in a person’s life. 
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There is a convention in puram poetry to classify the various 
types of warfare into seven categories, known as tinai in Tamil. 
The initial stage of warfare is known as vefcittinai when forays and 
frontier raids are made for the purpose of cattle lifting. The actual 
invasion into an enemy’s territory is termed as varici. The siege of 
the enemy’s fort is known as ulirici, pitched battle is rumpai, and 
the resultant victory is vakai. To praise the victorious king is called 
patan thinai. And to sing of the transitory nature of life is called 
kafrcittinai. 

Poems based on akam theme are also classified into seven 
categories, namely, kurifci, mullai, marutam, neytal, palai, 
kaikkilai and peruntinai. The first five categories treat the normal 
type of feelings of love and as such they are considered to be of 
higher value in social estimate. The last two, kaikkilai and 
peruntinai, deal with abnormal aspects of love, and therefore, they 
have lesser value in social estimate. Kaikkilai dwells upon 
one-sided love and peruntinai treats of unequal love. The poems 
in Cankam literature deal with seven aspects of akam and seven 
aspects of puram themes. 


Ettuttokai (Eight Anthologies) 


Only five among the eight anthologies, contain poems concern- 
ing akam theme. Of these five, Akandanuru consists of four hundred 
poems of thirteen to thirty-one lines; the Narrinai comprises four 
hundred poems of nine to twelve lines. Four hundred poems of 
four to eight lines are included in Kuruntokai. Five hundred short 
poems of three to five lines comprise Ainkurunuru. Kalittokai 
contains one hundred and fifty poems composed in rhythmic kali 
metre. 

The Paripatal is so called because of a special mellifluous 
metre employed in its composition, meant to be sung to the accom- 
paniment of stringed instruments. The anthology of Peripatal is 
supposed to have seventy poems but only twenty-two are now 
available. Some among them are love poems, others are devotional 
odes. 

The anthology Patirruppattu (ten times ten poems) consists 
of one hundred panegyric poems: ten poems each in praise of ten 
kings of the Céra dynasty. The Purandniru, another anthology 
pertaining to puram theme, contains four hundred poems, elegiac, 
panegyric and heroic in nature, attributed to kings, chieftains and 
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philanthropists of the Tamil country. There are poems in this 
anthology which speak about the highest philosophy and the nob- 
lest of truths. 


Love Poems 


In akam poems, there is very little description of the physical 
beauty of woman. There are not many references to carnal pleasu- 
res of life. Many of the love poems highlight only the most “‘inter- 
nal, personal and directly incommunicable human experience and 
that is love and all its emotional phases.” 

A love-lorn lady, awaiting the arrival of her lover for a long 
time, loses all hopes of living when there is no sign of his return. 
She doubts whether she would die without ever seeing the return 
of her lover. What she says in that desperate mood is beautifully 
portrayed in one of the poems in Narrinai. She says ‘“‘Tdli (the 
heroine’s close companion), I do not fear death, but I fear one 
thing, (that is forgetfulness). If I were to die and be born again 
will I ever forget my lover? This is my fear.” 


Death, I fear not 

If I were to dit 

And be born again 

In that rebirth 

Will I ever forget my lover? 
That’s my fear. 


Another lady stricken with love, defines the terms ‘love’ and 
‘separation’ in a poem. To her love is comparable to the relationship 
that exists between the body and the soul. That life is but a union 
of soul with body. Death occurs when the soul departs from the 
body. Separation from lover is comparable to death. 


That body 

Pulsates with life 

Only with the soul’s union. 
To me that life is love 

If soul departs from body 
There results death. 

Death to me is separation 
(From my beloved.) : 
These are unknown to-her. 
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The concept of love as portrayed in the Cahkam poem ts 
elaborated by Paratiyar, one of the greatest Tamil poets of this 
century, in his famous poem ‘Kuyil Pattu’. He says. 


Love! Love! Love! 
If love is lost . 
Death! Death! Death! 


There are poems in Cafkam literature which focuses one’s 
attention on the unselfishness of lovers, for example in Akananuru, 
the heroine of the poem expresses her wish thus: “I am full of 
distress because of the long separation of my lover. However, my 
only anxiety is that he should successfully complete the mission 
for which he has gone to a forcign land.’’s In another poem, when 
a maid (TOli) asks Talaivi (the heroine of the poem) the reasons 
for her grief, her reply reflects her sophistication of feeling. Al- 
though she knows that separation from her sweetheart is not that 
important reason for her affliction, she says. “If only I could hear 
that he would return safely from the foreign land, there is no 
reason for my eyes to be bedewed with tears.’ She is not worried 
over her grief but wants her lover to be free from sufferings. 

It was the belief of the people of the Cankam period that the 
chirps of a lizard portended certain impending events or news. 
They also adduced good and bad omens if the sound came from 
certain direction and in a certain manner. In one of the Cankam 
poems, the heroine who is lying on her bed stricken with her lover’s 
separation hears the notes of the lizard. On hearing the sound she 
is startled and turns to the direction from which the sound emanates 
and prays thus: “Please give me good news of my beloved. How 
I wish that it indicates his well-being.” 


While lying listlessly on the bed 
Whenever she heard the lizard’s chirp 
Seized with anxiety she prayed 

Bring good tidings of my beloved, 
And braved the eventide.* 


The intensity of love that exists between lovers on the day of 
the marriage seldom continues to be the same in their later life. But 
there are instances contrary of this general rule. And this is portrayed 
in one of the Cankam poems. The lady in the following poem 
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contides to her companion, the happiness of her married life. “Oh 
my companion, when you introduced my lover to me you spoke 
of his sterling qualities and gave confidence. What you spoke then 
are true. Even today he continues to be sweet to me. He is sweeter 
than the tunes played by an expert on yal. He is more beloved to 
me now than that day we got married.”” Her happy married life 
has flowered into a beautiful poem in the Cankam literature thus: 


More endearing to me he is 
Than the day of wedding 
Than the best of tunes 
And the finest of compositions 
, Composed by a master composer.” 


There is another poem in Cankam literature which portrays 
a mother’s wonder at her daughter's change of attitude, especially 
her mental maturity soon after her marriage. The mother relates 
her daughter’s mental traniormation thus: “When my daughter 
was young, I used to carry a cup of milk mixed with honey in one 
hand and a cane in the other to force her te drink the milk. However 
she would run away without drinking it. Whereupon her foster- 
mothers used to run after her. My daughter would invariably escape 
from them, stubbornly refusing to drink the milk. It was with such 
a loving care she grew up in our home. But now she lives in penury 
because her husband's family is hard up. Despite this, she cares 
neither for the wealth nor the delicious food available in her father’s 
house. and lives her life with fortitude eating frugally and at times 
skipping meals for want of food. How does she get this fortitude 
now?” Such vivid descriptions as this one, extolling the mental 
maturity and selflessness of lovers, are many in Cankam literature. 
Since Cahkam poems depicted these noble emotions, the poets of 
subsequent generations also followed these poetic conventions 
faithfully. 


Kalittokai 


The love poems of Kalittokai are known for their rhythm and 
word pictures. Télicai, one of the component parts in Kalittokai 
poems, is based on the folk music of yore. It captivates the mind 
by its flawless shythm and by the idea of the sentiment expressed 
thrice in a particular metre: The following three salicai poems 
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express a similar universal truth thrice, which is borne out from 
the consoling words spoken by an elderly person to a mother, 
whose daughter had eloped with her lover. The content of his 
words are as follows: 


Although sandalwood trees are grown in montane regions, the wood 1s 
not useful to the mountain itself but to those who smear the paste on 
their body. Likewise is your daughter. [t is natural for her to leave you 
and go with her lover. 

Although pearls are found in the deep sea, they are not useful to the sea 
but only to those who wear them. This is true in the case of your daughter 
also. 

Although the music that comes out of the yal is not useful to the instrument 
itself, but to those who hear and appreciate it. This is equally true in your 
daughter's case also."! 


The poems in Paripatal are known for their pleasing rhythm. 
In those days they were sung to the accompaniment of a yal Under 
each poem references are made to the composer of the tune as 
well as its name. Some of the poems in this work praise the gods, 
while others give word-pictures about various aspects of human 
love. It is a tradition that poems on such themes were written and 
sung to the accompaniment of music. After the Cankam period, 
the form found in Paripdtal poems lost their importance. Kt is 
equally true in the case of poems in Kalittokai. Both these poetical 
forms lost their importance with the growth of viruttam, a new 
metre in which Tamil poems came to be written after the Cankam 
period. 


Description of Nature 


The human qualities like love, valour and munificence became 
the subject matter, and the scenic splendour of nature provided 
the background for the Cankam poems. Every object in nature, 
the sky, mountains, trees, creepers, wandering animals, birds that 
build their nests in the paddy fields, aquatic flowers that grow in 
tanks, littoral groves, backwaters and the very waves of sea and 
seasonal winds captured the hearts of poets. What they enjoyed 
in nature was depicted in their poems for others to read and enjoy. 
The main aim of their poems is to highlight such qualities as love, 
valour and generosity while the description of nature forms the 
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background for the human drama. The description such as they 
are leave an unforgettable imprint on the mind. They grip the 
minds of generations of people. This is borne out by certain referen- 
ces that have come down to us. We have mentioned earlier the 
efforts of scholars to bring out a collection of Cankam poems. 
While collecting the poems, they found that certain poems were 
found without the names of authors or any other reference to their 
life. They solved the problem of finding the author’s name by 
adopting a gripping discription of an aspect of nature, as the au- 
thor’s name. Many gripping phrases like, cempulappeyalnir, anil- 
dtumunril, kayam, kalporucirunurai, kuppaikkoli are found in 


the Cankam classics, as the names of authors of the poems. The .- 


poet who described the rain water which had fallen on red-earth 
came to be called as Cempulappeyalnirar. Another poet, who desc- 
ribed the squirrel which was playing at the porch or veranda of 4 
house in a deserted village, is known as Anilatumunrilar. Yet 
another poet is known as Kayamanar, for describing in two poems 
the beauty of a pond. Another poet earns his name by the simile 
he used for describing the transitory nature of a love-lorn lady’s 
anguish. Her sorrow will cease to exist like the foam dashed against 
the rock. The simile kalporucirifhurai is so impressive that it becom- 
es the pseudonym of the poet. Another poet who described the 
cock-fight on a refuse dump and used it as a simile is known as 
Kuppaikkéliyar. The poets who described the crow, owl, and the 
moon are known respectively as Kakkaippatiniyar, Ajficilantaiyar, 
and Netuvennilavinar. Another poet who described a scene in 
which two elephants dragged a worn away rope, came to be known 
as Téypurippalankayirrinar. 

Every poem in Patirruppattu has a title, which is nothing but 
an impressive description of an event in the poem. Ten lengthy 
poems are found in the Partupattu anthology. A poem in 103 lines 
in known as Muilaippattu. It describes the grief of the heroine in 
separation as well as the happiness of the hero as he returns home. 
Another peom which describes the montane region in 261 lines is 
known as Kuriricippattu. The Tamil word kuririci denotes not me- 
rely the mountain region but also the several mental states- and 
types of conversation among those involved in love affairs. Netu- 
nalvatai (Long Dreary Wind) in 188 lines also derived its name 
because of the description given to the dreary cold winter wind, 
which is known as vatai in Tamil. In the same anthology, another 
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poem Malaipatukatam in 583 lines, gives a long list of sounds that 
emanate from the mountainous region. In the poct's imagination 
the conglomeration of sounds echoing in the mountain are similar 
to wild elephant's thunder. Therefore. the lengthy poem is known 
as Malaipatukatam which literally means exudation of a mountain, 
Natural objects are given as titles in Aiakurundru, a collection of 
five hundred poems, in Ettuttokai or Eight Anthologies. 

Many of the Cankam poets grew up in small hamlets near 
mountainous, pastoral and riverain regions. The names of places 
prefixed before their names support this view. The names of places 
that occur in the poems also lend support. Since they lived close 
to nature, they perceived its beauty and therefore gave a minute 
picture of it in their poems. Even those poets who lived in metro- 
politan cities like Madurai and Vanci made frequent visits to ham- 
lets close to montane and pastoral regions and enjoyed the beauty 
of nature. Only with that experience they were able to compose 
poems depicting the beauty of nature. Even when it became neces- 
sary to praise nobles they preferred invariably to sing the natural 
beauty of their territory rather than other things. This attitude, 
though mainly due to their association with nature, is in a great 
measure due to their pride. Even in chill penury, poets like Perun- 
cittiranar failed to abase themselves before their patrons. This 
being the quality of ancient Tamil poets, there exists not even a 
single poem in the entire Cankam literature, where a poet begged 
favours of a patron. To cite an example when the poet Mécikiranar 
approached a patron, who was the leader of Konkanam, for help, 
the poet said, “I cannot entreat you for riches; but I can sing the 
beauty of your mountain with pleasure and comparative ease.”"? 
There are no instances in Cankam poetry where nature is personi- 
fied as God. Nor is there any instance to see the attributes of God 
in natural objects, except in Paripatal. But all the poets of this 
period showed matchless ardour in describing the beauty of nature. 
Whatever may be the theme of their poems, human love, heroism 
or generosity, description of nature found an important place. 
Apostrophes addressed to objects in nature such as nocci (Vitex 
nirgundi) tree, millet, vayalai, jasmine creepers, parrot, swan, 
stork, crab, bee, moon, sun, sea and rain, are to be found in the 
Cankam literature. 

Till the time translations and adaptations from Sanskrit came 
into Tamil, the akam (interior) and the puram (exterior) conven- 
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tions, were quite strong. In fact the akam conventions were more 
deep-rooted than the puram ones. 


Be thoughtful of your sweetheart 
Oh he the Lord of montane region 
Where fenced jack trees bear fruits on trunks 
Who would know 
That so delicate is she 
* As the tender branch 
That holds a large jackfruit.'* 


The above mentioned akam poem is in the Kuruntokai antho- 
logy. Though the, hero and the heroine mentioned in the poem are 
lovers for some time, they are not legally married. In this situation 
the maid offers some wise counsel to the hero so that he will take 
measures to marry his lady-love. The content of the poem is as 
follows: 


The jack-trees which grow in your mountain region bear fruits in their 
roots. They are also fenced with bamboos. Since you come from such a 
region you must behave with consideration to your lady love. Her life is 
as delicate as the tender branch Which holds a large jack-fruit whereas 
her love for you is immense. : 

The natural objects belonging to the mountain region such as 
the jack-tree and bamboo are described in the poem. The simile 
of a large jack-fruit hanging from a tender branch indicates. the 
pining of the lady during the pre-nuptial love period. !t also indi- 
cates that the pre-nuptial period is a trying one for the heroine. 
On the other hand. through the description of the jack-tree which 
bears fruit in its trunk, the maid gives some sound advice to the 
hero. However large the fruit may be, if it hangs from the root of 
the tree it is not a burden to the tree, unlike the fruit that hangs 
from a tender branch. Likewise the family life, commenced after 
a formal wedding in the presence of the family members, has very 
little anxiety, which the heroine experiences during the pre-nuptial 
love period. With the aid of a description of an object in nature 
the maid advises the hero to get married soon. More than one 
thousand eight hundred akam poems in the Cankam anthology 
have similar themes. All these poems are addressed either by the 
heroine or her maid, the hero or his friend, the mother or the 
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foster-mother in the form of a dramatic monologue. 

In the poems the characters speak, but not the pocts. The 
description of material nature in akam peoms convey certain imp- 
licit meanings too. Such desciptions of nature may be elaborate, 
running into several lines or concise in one or two fines depending 
on the theme. In some poems there may not be any description 


of nature at all. 


As indiscreet as the cloud 

That bursts forth 

On tanks. paddy fields and waste lends 
Pekan the munificent ts 

While offering bounties 

On the battle front 

Indiscreet he is not 

While facing the enemy's might Es 


The above-mentioned puram poem by Paranar was composed 
in honour of Pékan, a philanthropist of the Cankam age. He was 
renowned as a patron of poets. and known for his generosity and 
heroism. He gave away wealth without discrimination to anybody 
who came for it. His bountiful generosity is compared to the rain 
which rains indiscriminately for fresh water tanks. paddy fields and 
waste lands. Though he showed no discrimination, while offering 
presents, he was prudent while fighting with his enemies on the 
battlefield. In praising Pékan’s eminent qualities such as benevolen- 
ce and bravery the poet emphasises that while offering bounties 
he was indiscriminate but while fighting he was discreet. 

Most of the poems in Purandnuru and Patirruppatu happen 
to be such apostrophes of the poet. A few others are dramatic 
monologues where an apostrophe is made by a panar (minstrel) 
or a viraliyar (female dancers or singers). Some other poems high- 
light only the general truths of life. 


Different Kinds of Poets 


There are 2381 poems in the Cankam classics. Among the 
authors of these poems, only 473 are known by their names. The 
names of the authors of 102 poems are not known. One of the 
poets, Kapilar accounted for 235 poems in the Cankam classics. 
There are four others: Ammiaivanar (127), Crampokiyar (110), Pe- 
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yanar (105), Otalantaiyar (103) who composed more than a 
hundred poems each. Poems in the Pattuppattu anthology contain 
several lines. Maturaikkafci is the longest poem in the anthology 
with 782 lines. Four of the ten poems are on the akam theme while - 
the rest are on the puram theme. All the poems are known for 
their elaborate descriptions. 

Most of the poems in the Cankam literature are written in an 
easy-flowing akaval metre. Poems in Kalittokai and Paripatal are 
written in a gorgeous rhythm known respectively as kali and 
paripatal metres. 

Some of the authors of Cankam poems came from cities while 





a large number hailed from small villages. They were drawn from - 


many professions such as teachers, bullion dealers, cloth merch- 
ants, dispensers, carpenters, astrologers, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
soldiers, ministers and minstrels (panar and kiuttar). Women 
also distinguished themselves as poets during the Cankam period. 
Thirty-one persons belonging to the royal family became prominent 
poets during this period. Notable among the kings are Kopperufi- 
célan, Killivalavan, Colan Nalankilli and Pandyan Netunceliyan. 
It is indeed admirable that these kings had such a poetic talent as 
to find a place in the body of C@nkam literature. Even those kings 
who did not possess this rare talent considered it a great honour 
to be panegyrized by poets. It was also a belief among the kings 
that those who were applauded by poets alone could achieve eternal 
happiness in the other world. 


Relationship Between Poets and Kings 


The Tamil country was under the suzerainty of the Céra, the 
Cdla and the Pandya dynastic rulers and their feudatories. Referen- 
ces regarding them are found in the famous Sanskrit epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The capitals of Céra, Cola and 
Pandya rulers were respectively Vanci, Uraiyur and Madurai. The- 
se three metropolitan cities were great centres of fine arts and 
learning. The three dynastic rulers’ suzerainty was willingly accep- 
ted by all sections of the people. However there were conflicts and 
wars among the three rulers as well as the vassals. On such occasions 
the poets used to intervene and mediate for an amicable settlement. 
There are many references inPurananiaru to support this view. At 
a time when two feudatory chiefs were in confrontation it was the 
poetess Auvaiyar who assumed the role of a special envoy of Ati- 
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yaman, visited the royal court of Tontaiman and 
dissuaded him from plunging the country into a war. When there 
was trouble in Pékan’s personal life, poets like Aricilkilar, Kapilar, 
Paranar and Perunkunrirkilar approached him on behalf of his 
wife in order to bring about a reconciliation between them. Their 
intense efforts to arrive at an amicable settlement in Pékan’s family 
affairs are known to us from the poems of Purananiru. Another 
poet Pullarrar Eyirriyanar prevented a possible civil war, when 
the people revolted against the Cola king Kopperuncolan. His 
bosom friend was the poet Picirantaiyar. A Cola king Killivalavan 
paid a glowing tribute in a poem to the generosity of Pannan, a 
philanthropist of his time. Poems in the Purananuru anthology 
reveal the honoured place the poets held in the hearts of the rulers 
of the day. When a Pandya monarch was angry with his enemies 
he made a solemn vow that “if he did not defeat his enemies in 
the ensuing battle, eminent poets like Mankutimarutan will cease 
to sing the praise of his country.”'* The reference that kings remem- 
bered poets even while they were about to leave for the battlefield 
shows the high regard they had for poets. Kapilar’s friendship with 
Pari, the feudal chief of a montane region, is well known in Tamil 
literature. When Pari died. the burden of looking after his children 
fell on Kapilar’s shoulders. When there was enmity between Na- 
jankilli and Netunkilli both from the Cola family, poet Kovarkilar 
intervened and brought about a settlement and prevented a possible 
fratricidal war. Two of K6virkilar’s poems, in Purananiru, are 
noted for impassioned expression of his poignant feelings. These 
poems are in the form of a fervent appeal to stop the indiscriminate 
killing of Malaiyaman’s children and the murder by a Cola king 
of a poct mistaken for a spy. These poems touch the readers’ hearts 
deeply. The Tamil kings were known for their chivalry and for 
their conformity to certain universal ethical principles. They 
listened to the advice of the poets and conformed to the moral 
principles cited by them. It was because of this that poets were 
able to write excellent poems in those days which are praised even 
today. / 

Though religions like Saivism, Vaisnavism, Jainism and 
Buddhism were in existence during this period, there was little 
impact on the Cahkam literature. Only human feelings like happi- 
ness and sorrow which are beyond the purview of religion found 
a place in them. Bards, minstrels, dancers and singers such as 
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Panar (minstrels), viraliyar (female dancer and singer), kuttar (dan- 
cer cum actor), porunar (war-bard who travelled with warriors) 
were found all over the country. They enjoyed the patronage of 
both the common people and the rulers. There are many references 
in Cankam \iterature to the warm support they had from the com- 
moners and the royalty. : 


Poet Kings 


There are some poems in Puranéniru which were composed 
by the rulers of the Tamil country. The Pandya king Netuficeliyan 
wrote a poem in which he extolled the blessing of good education. 
The content of the poem runs as follows: 


It is always commendable to‘learn from a teacher either by offering fees 
or by serving him. An aspirant to knowledge should approach a master 
and learn things with great humility. He should never feel ashamed of 
being obedient to his teacher. Even a mother would have some preference 
for an educated son. The government will certainly reject an uneducated 
eldest son, and prefer the educated one even if he happens to be the 
youngest in the family. Despite his low status, a renowned scholar will 
receive respectful attention from a person of high birth.17 


The poems of Kopperuficdlan composed before his death 
arouse a feeling of pity, sympathy and tenderness. He died on the 
northern outskirts of his country after a prolonged fasting. The 
poems he wrote during a time of fast will move us deeply. In his 
hour of distress the Céla king remembered his trusted friend, a 
poet by the name of Picirantaiyar. His poem in Purananaru runs 
in the following manner: 


The poet Picirantaiyar regards me as his very life. Though he did not visit 
me in my heydays when I possessed power and riches, he will certainly 
visit me now in my adversity. Though we have not seen each other for a 
long time, friendship between us is deep and abiding. Sometimes he utters 
my name forgetting his own. He is such a close friend. If he knows my 
present woes he will come here without fail.'* 


So sang the Céla king with faith in his poet friend. Picirantaiyar 
did come to see his trusted friend, but when he found the Cola 
king dead, he also fell down dead on the same spot. Unable to 
bear the king’s death, yet another poet, Pottiyar also went on a 
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fast unto death. The soul-stirring poems of Picirantaiyar and Pot 

tiyar composed before their noble death are found in Purandniuru. 
The Céra king Irumporai’s poem in Purandniiru indicates his sense 
of honour.” In an armed conflict between Trumpet and Conkanan, 
the Céra and the Céla kings respectively, the Cera king was detea- 
ted and clapped in prison. Inside the prison he fasted and would 
not drink even water. At one stage unable to bear the thirst he 
asked unconsciously for water. When the jailer brought him water 
he realized his mistake and refused to drink it, At that time he 
composed a poem which highlights his self-respect. The content 
of the poem is as follows: 


There is a tradition in our family that infants whether born alive os dead 
at the time of delivery, will be wounded by a sword in order to Show its 
association with the noble quality of a warner. Lam born in such ae fanils 
of heroic people. Is my life worth living by drinking the enemy's water 
who tied me like a dog and tortured me in the prison? My clan did: net 
give birth to me to live a life without self-respect 2" 


So said Irimporai in a poem on the sense of honour and dicd 
without drinking the water brought by the jailer. Based on this 
poem, the twentieth century scholar V.K. Carivanarayana 
Sastriyar wrote a drama entitled Manavijayam. 

Women belonging to the royal families distinguished themselv- 
es not only as scholars but also as persons of high principles. The 
king Patapantiyan’s wife possessed these sterling qualities. When 
her husband died she decided to burn herself on the funeral pyre 
of her husband. At that time some of the vencrable persons entrea- 
ted her not to do so. Then she explained why she had decided to 
immolate herself and this explanation is found in a poem in Purana- 
niiru. She addressed those venerable persons thus: 


Oh you venerable persons, you should have advised me to die with my 
husband, instead of preventing me from dying. The fire kindled at the 
crematorium may be of great anguish to you. But to me, after my husband's 
death, both the lotus pond and the crematorium fire are one and the same. =! 


Picirantaiyar’s advice to the Pandya king Arivutainampi, is in 


the form of a poem in Purananaru. It is impregnated with ideas 
relevant to the rulers of modern democracy. The poem points out 
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to the king the principles of collecting the annual tax from his 
subjects. The poem is on the following lines: 


Even if a small quantity of paddy is harvested, thrashed and made into 
rice, an elephant could be carefully fed for many days. Instead if the _ 
elephant is allowed to feed on its own in the paddy field it would destroy 
the very field. It would destroy most of the rice by stampeding than by 
really eating them. Likewise an intelligent king should collect the dues 
from his subjects with propriety. Only then both the citizens and the 
country could prosper. Instead if the king with the help of his officials 


avariciously collects money through heavy taxation from his subjects the 
country would be reduced to the status of a paddy field where the elephant 
is allowed to graze. In such a situation neither the king nor the country 
could prosper. 22 * 

The poet Mécikirannar’s brief advice to a ruler is worth considering 
here. According to him the basis for this worldly life lies not in 
food and water but in the ruler, who happens to be the very soul 
of his country. Therefore a ruler should realise that he being the 
very life of the country, should rule it benevolently.* 

Despite such aphorisms, poems in Purandnuru do not suffer 
for want of literary qualities. No doubt they are based on truth, 
they possess the quality to captivate the reader’s mind. As the 
pieces of advice come from the very depth of the poet’s heart they 
attract even the modern readers. 

The poems of Purananuru despite their archaic language, ap- 
peal to the reader even today because the syntax of the Tamil 
language has changed very little over the centuries. As a result he 
finds little difficulty in understanding the real spirit of the poems. 
Although the modern reader may have difficulties in grasping the 
meanings of many words in Purananiru he can master them by 
reading and understanding the poems. This method is quite easy 
because, the words in puram poetry are of Tamil origin and they 
are related in many ways to words in current usage. One can 
perceive in the language and style of puram poems a sort of anima- 
tion, likely to be experienced by two friends who happen to meet 
after a long period of separation. y ef 

A poem from Purananuru points out that “the world exists 
because of the presence of virtuous people who work for the good 
of others. Such noble-minded persons will not feast alone even if 
they obtain the unobtainable heavenly nectar. They cherish no 
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hatred for others. The evils the others fear bother them too, to 
the detriment of their sleep. They will not hesitate to give up their 
life to a noble cause. At the same time they will never undertake 
a mission which would bring them infamy, even if they were to 
gain the entire wealth of the world. They will never be discouraged. 
Because of men of such sterling qualities and selflessness the world 
continues to exist’ concludes Ilamperuvaluti. This profound truth 
has been brought out with clarity and firmness in every word and 
line of the poem.* 

Another eternal truth has been brought out in the same man- 
ner by Pankunranar in another poem (‘yatum vore, yavarum 
kelir’) from the same work. The essential theme of this poem is 
but a quintessence of the poet's life-experience. What the philosop- 
hers have found out to be the eternal truth, that truth has been 
brought out in a simple language with clarity. The theme of the 
poem runs as follow: 


To an enlightened person all towns are his home-town. Likewise among 
the people, not a particular few, but all of them, are his kin. Life’s good 
or bad comes not from others’ deeds. In the same manner, pain and relief 
from pain do not come from the acts of others. To them death is not a 
new thing nor do they ever consider living a joyous experience. They 
never give up wordly life with disgust thinking that life is full of miseries. 
From the knowledge gained by enlightened men we know that the human 
life, like a raft that follows the course of a river, goes on a chartered path 
paved by natural causes. Because of this clarity of vision, we neither 
marvel at the greatness of the great nor despise men of low estate. 


This unique poem undoubtedly reflects the poets's life-expe- 
rience. If poetry is meant to give a permanent and beautiful form 
to noble experiences, then the above poem is a classic example. 

Poems of this nature embodying rare life experiences are many 
in Purandnuru. They portray realistic imagination in an artistic 
form. Scholars have been praising them as unique literary wealth, 
which has. survived the ravages of the last twenty centuries. 

Poems in Purandniru deal with various themes, besides the 
most usual ones like the qualities of martial spirit and generosity. 
The reminiscences of an old man enfeebled by age and disease are 
beautifully portrayed in one of the poems in Purananiru. While 
brooding over the bygone days, the games played in his youth 
come before his mind’s eye. The old man’s recollections run like 
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this: “‘In my boyhood days I danced innocently by holding the 
hands of girls, who used to play with their dolls decorating them 
with flowers on sand dunes. I also climbed the tall marutam tree 
and came down to a branch closer to the tank. From that vantage 
position I dived into the water to the bewilderment of onlookers 
on the shore, and brought forth the sand from the bottom of the 
tank. | enjoyed my diving skill which caused a long ridge of water 
curling over and breaking on the shore, as well as my skill in 
bringing a handful of sand from the bottom of the tank. Where 
did such youthfulness go? Now my state is a pitiable one. I have 
to hold a stick for support and yet walk with faltering steps. I am 
now able to falter out only a few words in between spasm’s of 
coughing. It is indeed pitiable to think of the bygone youthful 
days."°6 This poem, full of pathos, was composed by an anonymous 
poet. 

In another poem, the poet Nakkirar conveys a familiar truth 
in a telling manner. The content of the poem is as follows: “Both 
the kings who rule the entire world as well as the hunters who 
hunt the animals day and night, require only a morsel of food and 
two pieces of clothes. All other enjoyments are almost the same 
to them. If one wants to enjoy %t selfishly all bv himself then not 
only the wealth but all other things would disappear trom him.”?” 

Many of the ancient rulers of Tami! Nadu were proticient in 
their mother tongue. They composed poems embodying noble 
thoughts. Many poems in Purandnuru attest to this fact. One of 
the Céla kings, Nallurtittiran, explains this noble aim as well-as 
pays tribute to men of great deeds in one of the poems. The poem 
runs as follows: “‘During the harvest season rats gather the grains 
and hide them in their holes. Likewise there are some men who 
with very little effort acquire wealth and spend the rest of their 
time in safeguarding them. My life should not be wasted in the 
company of such men. The tiger on the other hand has certain 
principles even in eating its prey. One day after a hard chase the 
tiger killed a wild boar. It fell on the tiger's left side. So it did not 
devour its prey. The following day the tiger left the cave with a 
thundering roar and killed a male elephant in such a way as to 
make it fall on its right side and feasted on it. I like to be in the 
company of noble men; who could work with great zeal like atiger.”?* 

Another ruler of the Pandya dynasty, portrays in Purananuru 
the-joy of having children. The contents of the poem is as follows: 
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“All the accumulated wealth and the good fortune of dining in the 
company of others has no meaning for those who have no children. 
The child captivates the minds of people with their toddle. They 
lift up their hands with the ghee-rice served on plate, spatter and 
smear it all over their body. Without such cute children, life has 
no value for the rich.” * 

Poems composed by persons in many walks of life, including 
kings are found in Purananiri. Likewise poems on different as- 
pects of life and life situations are to be seen in this collection. 
There are poems on themes like ‘children are wealth’ or ‘reminis- 
cences of an old man’ in Purananiru. 


Arruppatai 

A poem in which different types of bards direct their fellow 
professionals to a patron philanthropist, is called an druppatat, In 
the earlier days this type of poem was carefully nurtured into a 
literary form. Fine arts such as music and dance were carefully 
nurtured by certain families in the Tamil country. These families 
were classified into different social groups according to their artistic 
profession. The male artists, trained to play the musical instruments 
like yal (lute), kudal (flute) and mulavu (drum) are known as 
panars (minstrels). Their wives, who themselves played these 
instruments, are called patiniar and pattiyar (women minstrels). 
Women proficient in music and dance are called viralivar. The 
kaittars are men dancers. The actors are called porunars. The fami- 
lies of panar, viraliyar, kiittar and porunar lived both in villages 
and cities from the Cankam period down to the age of Alvars and 
Nayanmars (the age of Bhakti poetry) and preserved the fine arts. 
Some of the place-names both in Tamil Nadu and in Sri Lanka 
(especially the predominantly Tamil speaking area of Yalppanam) 
were derived from the family names of these artists. It was but 
natural for them to be in poverty till they gained recognition for 
their artistic talents from kings and nobles. Despite their poverty, 
there were many poets who devoted their time to create works of 
great literary merit. When they realised that poverty would sap 
their creative talents, they approached the nobles, praised their 
munificence and returned with well earned rewards in cash and 
kind. These gifts enabled them to live above want. The recipients 
of gifts would then direct their fellow-artists to their patrons so 
that they too could have a prosperous life. ‘“‘I can tell you the way 
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so that you and your relatives can root-out poverty and live a life 
of happiness. Go and sing the praise of the ruler, who lives in that 

country. He will offer you many gifts; receive them and thereafter 

lead a happy life. After approaching and gaining his favours only, 

I am able to live in reasonable comfort”. Such expressions of 

gratitude are invariably expressed in the form of poetry. The “‘gui- 

dance” poems are called Aruppatai in Tamil. (The Tamil word 
druppatai can be split into two roots namely dru and pati. The 

former word means ‘route’ or ‘path’ while the latter means ‘guide’ 
or ‘help to reach’.) The entire ramifications of fine arts could not 
be explained by one artist. He needed the help of a supporting 
cast, like the instrumentalists and as a result most of the members 
of a family were invariably involved in promoting fine arts. As a 
result the entire family would suffer from poverty. The poets wan- 
ted to portray not only the financial difficulties of the minstrels 
but the eagerness of bards who wanted to direct them to their 
patron-heroes. Although the composers of drruppatai literature 
were poets, they wrote the ‘guidance’ poems imagining as if a 
minstrel who had benefited by a chief directed a fellow minstrel 
to him. The names of the patron noble as well as his fame were 
invariably historical facts while the descriptions of a fellow minstrel 
was imaginary. No doubt it was the poet’s imagination; the portray- 
al of a bard’s life in the country’was undoubtedly real. There are 
five druppatai poems in the Pattuppattu anthology. Aruppatai 
poems are also found in Patirruppattu and Purandnuru. 


It was a tradition in the later day epics and puranas to describe 
the four-fold landscape, rivers and other objects of nature. This 


tradition seems to have had its origin in arruppatai poems. Their. 


length varies from 248 to 500 lines. While describing the route 
leading to the country of the patron chief or noble, the poet desc- 
ribes the various regional landscapes too. These landscape descrip- 
tions in fact portray the topography of the ancient Tamil country. 


Tirumurukdruppatai 


Nakkirar is the author of the’ devotional poem,. Tiru- 
murukéruppatai. It tells us how a devotee who had attained the 
grace of Lord Murukan, shows a fellow seeker the way to attain 
His grace. Devotional poems in praise of Murukan and Tirumal 
are found in Paripétal. However in the Cankam literature 
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Tirumurukaruppatai is the onty longest devotional poem, consis- 
ting of 317 lines. It is recited even now by devotees of Lord 
Murukan in some families in Tamil Nadu. The poem gives a desc- 
ription of the Murukan temples of the ancient Tamil country as 
well as the types of prayers offered in them. The description of 
nature in this poem captivates the reader's mind. The first section 
of the poem gives a description of the Murukan Temple at Tirup- 
parankunram hill, its scenic beauty, the presiding deity of ihe 
temple as well as the battles waged by Lord Murukan against the 
evil forces typified in the person of Caran. The second section of 
the poem gives a mystical interpretation of the six faces and twelve 
hands of Murukan and also the importance of the temple at Tiruche- 
hendur. The greatness of sages who come to pray to Murukan as 
well as the devotional qualities of women who come to the Palani 
hills are explained in the third section of the poem. The fourth 
section speaks about the devotees who came to offer their prayers 
to Murukan, the presiding diety at Tiruvérakam. The manner in 
which the people of the mountain region pray to Murukan is nar- 
rated in the fifth section. The final section besides describing the 
waterfalls at Palamutirc6lai, explains in detail the shrines where 
Murukan is principally worshipped as well as the manner in which 
an aspirant could obtain His grace. 








Saget a 








So skinny are the holy men (Muruka Bhaktas) 
That their breast bones can be numbered 
Several noons have they spent in ritual fasting 
Unsullied are their hearts 

Without anger and animosity 

Too mystical to be understood 

By the best of intellects 

Realized souls are they 

Neither lust nor ire persists 

Nor sorrow is known ‘to them.”” 


The foregoing lines describe the qualities of sages praying to 
Murukan. The sages are so lean, that their chest bones are promi- 
nent on their bodies. They spend several days in deep meditation 
without food or water. They are pure souls, having only love for 
all. They possess a divine knowledge which cannot be understood 
even by the most learned persons. They can be regarded as leaders 
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of the most knowledgeable men. They have neither greed nor 
anger, and are men of enlightenment. Although unaware of difficu- 
Ities, they by nature posses a determined mind. 

Besides Tirumurukdrruppatai, another lengthy poem Net- 
unalvatai attests to Nakkirar’s capacity to admire the scenic beauty 
of nature. In fact Tirumurukdrruppatai begins with a description 
of the morning sun rising from the deep sea. As the poem progresses 
one notices the elaborate natural description of montane regions 
like the Tirupparankunram Hills. Towards the end of the poem, 
there is a soul-stirring description of a waterfall which roars down 
from the PafamutiroOlai. The last 22 lines of Tirumurukdarruppatai 
is nothing but the description of the waterfall. The Tamil term 
muruku means Lord Murukan as well as beauty. The aptness of 
these two meanings will not leave the minds of those who read 
this wonderful devotional poem. 


Porunararruppatai 


The lay Porunararruppatai, which extols the greatness of the 


Céla king, Karikalan, contains 248 lines. From this poem one . 


knows the cordiality that existeg between the Cola king and the 
bards and minstrels and the importance of River Kavéri. It also 
describes the alluring features of ya! music. If the bards encounter 
any highwaymen on their treacherous route, they will play some 
tune on their ya/, which will not only entice them but force them 
to abandon their weapons. It is known from the poem that the 
head of a bard’s family was called Elin Talaiva, which in fact means 
one who is skilled in seven types of rhythm. Further it is known 
that the Céla king will not only alleviate their sufferings but also 
give them expensive silk robes to wear. Some of the fabrics given 
as gifts will be too fine for the eye to follow the warp or the woof 
and it will resemble the discarded skin of the snake. He will also 
give bards a chariot drawn by four horses as a gift. When they 


take leave of the king, he will walk seven steps along with them 


and see them off. The custom of walking along with the guests for 
seven steps and bidding them farewell still obtains among the Ta- 
mils. : 


Cirupanarruppatai 


The lay Cirupanarruppatai which portrays the poverty, of a 
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minstrel’s family, has 269 lines. The description of the minstrels 
house sheds light on the distress of the family. The walls are old 
and the destruction caused by termites is seen everywhere. The 
rafters are falling off. The kitchen is covered with dust and fungus. 
The abject poverty affects not merely the family of the minstrel 
but also the dog which belongs to them. The dog has given birth 
to a litter of puppies in the kitchen. Whenever they approach their 
mother for milk, she barks and chases them out. The abject poverty 
has killed the dog's motherliness. Despite the dismal condition 
obtaining in the house, the housewife realises her responsibility to 
feed the members of the family. She is unable to get anything 
except the greens available at the backyard. She brings them in, 
cooks them without salt and serves them to all the members of the 
family. Before doing so, she closes the door, lest their poverty 
should be known to outsiders. Since the minstrels have such a 
sense of honour in them, despite compelling want, they have never 
approached others with a begging bowl. Even when they approach 
a munificent patron, they never ask for anything. Nor have they 
approached all and sundry. Only when they have heard from their 
fellow minstrels about a patron’s generosity, they visit him and 
sing the greatness of his forefathers and praise his country’s scenic 
beauty. The patron too recognises their needs, respects their self- 
respect and offers them gifts befitting their great merit. 


Perumpanarruppatai 

The lay Perumpandarruppatai portrays a minstrel’s family. The 
poem has 500 lines. It speaks about the greatness to Tontaiman 
Ijantiraiyan’s rule at Kancipuram, his country, the harbour town, 
the light-house, and the fertility of the montane region. We learn 
from this particular poem, that when the king serves food to the 
minstrels he does it with kindness, cheerfulness, and child-like 
happiness. 


Malaipatukatam 

The lay Malaipatukatam gives an account of a dancer-cum- 
actor’s family. It has 583 lines. The poem has another name Kittara- 
rruppatai, which means a lay that guides dancers and actors to a 
munificent patron. It explains various sounds that emanate from 
a mountainous region. The phrase Malaipatukatam taken from the 
poem has been considered very striking The mountain is metap- 
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horically compared to an elephant and the sounds emanating from 
the mountain is again compared to the secretion oozing from the 
mountain. As such the phrase Malaipatukatam has a poetic appeal. 
The poem describes the artistic life of dancers and actors as well 
as the musical instruments used by them. 


Mullaippattu 

Among the love poems in the Pattuppattu anthology, Mullai- 
ppattu and Kurificippaéttu are unique ones. There is no intention. 
to praise any king or munificent patron. Likewise neither a country 
nor a city is described. The main aim is to explain human love, 
the basic theme of akam poems. Mullaippattu is the shortest poem 
in the Pattuppattu anthology and has only 103 lines. The essential 
theme of muilaittinai poems is to highlight the wifely patience and 
self-control shown by a heroine, till her warrior husband returns 
after a successful military campaign. The hero who is away on a 
military campaign must return before the rainy season. If the war- 
riors remain in the battlefield during the monsoon then the seasonal 
harvest will be affected in the countries involved in war. Therefore 
it is a custom among the warriors to return to their respective 
countries before the rainy seasoh. Although indications point to 
the arrival of the rainy season, her warrior husband has not returned 
from his campaign. While she is thinking of the delay, she hears 
the sound of the chariot wheels. This, in short, is the theme of 
Mullaippdattu. The poem describes the transformed scenery of the 
forest region during the rainy season. 


Kuriticippattu 


It is an amatory idyll of 261 lines. It narrates the pre-marital 
love of two young people living in a hilly region. Their love is not 
known to their parents. The hero encounters many obstacles in 
keeping up his nocturnal trysts with his lady love. If he fails to 
meet her, the heroine becomes love-lorn. Her love sickness is 
misconstrued as illness by her parents and they seek remedy for 
it. The maids intervene and reveal in an appropriate manner the 
real cause of the sickness to the heroine’s mother. Towards the 
end of the poem, the poet describes the heroine’s eyes as bedewed 
with tears. The famous poet, Kapilar is the author of this poem. 
According to the colophon, Kapilar composed the poem to impart 
the Tamil literary tradition to Pirakattan, a king of Northern India. 
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Pattinappalai 

This is one other poem on the theme of human love in the 
Pattuppattu anthology. It depicts the hero's separation from the 
heroine, which is in fact the main theme of pdlaittinai. The poem 
not only highlights the importance of Kavirippimpattinam as the 
primary port-city of the Tamil country but also glorifies the celeb- 
rated Cola king, Karikalan. His spear and sceptre which are used 
as similes, afford the opportunity for the poet to glorify his prowess 
as well as his justice. Likewise his harbour-town Kavirippampat- 
tinam is also praised in this poem. Though the central theme of 
the poem is human love, much of the space is devoted to glorify 
the Céla king and the Céla capital. The hero plans to make a 
journey to a foreign country in search of wealth. He is hesitant 
when he reflects on the pangs of separation his beloved would 
undergo on his departure. Finally he decides not to leave his belov- 
ed and desists from his contemplated journey. The poem is compos- 
ed as a monologue, at a time when the hero is tormented by internal 
conflict. This central theme of the poem runs as follows: “Oh my 
heart! even if I were to obtain the wealthiest Kavirippampattinam 
I will not travel leaving my beloved here. To seek riches, I have 
to traverse the most dreadful jungle paths. They are more frightful 
than the deadliest of Karikalan’s spear. But my lady's shoulders 
are more pleasurable than Karikalan’s benevolent sceptre. There- 
fore, I will not undertake the journey leaving her alone.” This 
central theme of the poem is brought out only in six lines whereas 
the Céla capital which has been cited as a simile in one of those 
six lines, is vividly described in the beginning of the poem in 217 
lines. In the last 80 lines of the poem, the Cola monarch Karikalan’s 
prowess and greatness are described. 

This long poem is a tribute to the ancient glory of the Tamil 
country. It narrates in detail the flourishing maritime trade of the 
Tamil country, the glorious harbour town Kavirippimpattinam 
with all its foreign residents, the stamping of Cola’s famous tiger 
mark on the incoming goods, the tariff policy pursued at the port, 
the merchandise heaped upon the wharfs and the prosperous local 
trade. While describing the market place, it makes a particular 
mention of the uprightness of the traders. It is a matter of pride 
to know from this poem that the ancient Tamil merchants were so 
honest that while doing barter trade they neither took too much 
nor gave too little. : 
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While bartering their trade goods 
The traders of Kavirippumpatinam 
Neither took too much 

Nor gave too little.31 


It is known that merchants hoisted different types of flags in 
front of their shops indicating the goods they dealt in. Likewise 
the scholars too put up their own flags while engaged in debates. 


Netunalvatai 


The lay Netunalvatai is yet another interesting poem in 188 
lines on the theme of human love. The heroic king is away in the 
winter camp facing many foes, while the queen in the palace is 
plunged in grief due to separation. The palace maids try to console 
her. They pray to Korravai, the goddess of victory, that she should 
grant the king, who is at the winter camp with a mission, a quick 
victory in the battle in order to rejoin his love-lorn lady. This is 
the central theme of the poem. Around this there are descriptions 
of the royal bed-chamber as well as the winter-camp where the king 
is absorbed in his work. There is one other description of the 
‘Northerly Wind’, which by metdnymy implies the winter season. 
The chill wind accompanied by rain blows into the palace, the 
winter camp and aggravates the misery. The wind is all-pervasive, 
brings rain and biting cold. It hurts the shepherd who grazes the 
sheep in the forest. Monkeys and birds too are affected by the 
chilly Northerly Wind. Because of the chill in the air the cows 
detest their calves which come to drink milk. The poet who has 
shown the intensity of the winter in the forest region, shows its 
dreariness in the city as well. Even the main highways are deserted, 
except the drunkards who can neither feel the cold wind nor the 
drizzle. Within the houses too the effects of the chilly wind is 
discernible. Since the sky is cloudy, it is difficult for the family 
women to know the time to light the evening lamps for prayer. 
However when they see some flowers bloom, they think that the 
evening has come and start lighting the lamps. Northerly Wind 
affects the life of pigeons too. They are unable to fly out of their 
nests in search of food, because of the chill. The drizzle prevents 
them from moving out of their nests even for a little relaxation. 
Since they are confined to their nests and stand static they alterna- 
tely change their legs to ease the pain. The stone which is used to 
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make sandalwood paste is also reminded of the dreary winter, for 
it is lying idle in a corner of the house. It is frequently used in 
summer, but now lies in a corner untouched by human hand. 
Likewise, the handfans too are lying idle covered with cobwebs. 
The water jars are kept unused, while the charcoal burners are 
seen everywhere. Then suddenly the scene shifts to the winter 
camp, where too one feels the impact of the chilly Northerly Wind. 
Atdead of night the chivalrous king inspects the wounded elephants 
and horses, pats them lovingly and consoles them. While inspec- 
ting, the strong Northerly Wind blows off his upper garment which 
he holds with his left hand. The right hand is, at that time, on the 
shoulders: of a wounded warrior, giving him consolation. The 
gushing wind accompanied by rain, crashes with a bang on the 
kings’s umbrella. The lamp, inside the tent, flutters in the wind 
and its flame turns toward the southern side. 

One notices the impact of the Northerly Wind throughout the 
poem, befitting its title Netunalvatai, which means literally “The 
Good Long Northerly Wind". The title has its own significance. 
It is a long wind which is at once a lasting grief and a blessing in 
disguise. To whom is it bad? And to whom is it good? It is certainly 
a prolonged grief for the queen, who is lying on the royal bed 
splashing the bedewed tears with her finger tips. Jt is indeed a 
blessing in disguise, for the king's sense of responsibility makes 
him stay in the winter camp consoling the wounded warriors, 
elephants and horses. Thus the two adjectives net and nal in the 
title Netunalvatai indicate the two different minds and their 
emotions. 

The hero and the heroine are not mentioned by their names. 
Nor are there any references to their country. Therefore it is an 
imaginative love poem, falling under the category of akam poetry. 
The commentators do not accept this point of view. While describ- 
ing the winter camp, a reference is made to the spear, bedecked 
with neem flowers. Since the neem garland belongs to the Pandya 
dynasty of kings, his identity becomes clear and therefore the 
commentators contend that it is not akam poetry. If there is no 
reference to that one word, “neem” there is no reason to doubt 
that it is an imaginative akam poem. Such was the force of literary 
convention in those days. The poem is attributed to the celebrated 
poet Nakkirar. 
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Maturaikkafci 


This is the longest lay in the Pattupattu anthology. It contains ~ ° 
782 lines. One can notice different types of description of Madurai, 
one of the ancient cities in the Tamil country. The celebrated hero 
of the poem is Netuficeliyan, a king of the Pandya dynasty. The 
purpose of Kaficittinai is to point out the impermanence of wordly 
life and urge people to pursue a path of righteousness. Since this 
is part of the training imparted to a monarch living in Madurai, 
the poem is called Maturaikkarici. The poet, besides instructing 
the monarch, blesses that his victories should increase like the 
waxing moon on the west while the greatness of his foes should 
decrese like the waning moon on the east. 

There are many references in the poem regarding the greatness 
of the Pandya dynasty, the Pandya kingdom, the forefathers of 
king Netuficeliyan, their noble qualities as well as their achieve- 
ments. Nevertheless one finds a detailed description solely of the’ 
imperial city of Madurai. The description of the city is in itself 
very unique. The poem makes one forget the long time-span of 
two thousand years and invites him into the Pandya country cros- 
sing the River Vaikai, passing the fort with its moat going through 
the entrance of the-old city of Madurai and witness its undying 
glory. {n its heyday one ‘can see after going through the lengthy 
main roads, the morning bazaar of ndlankati where the vendor’s 
noise resembles the sound made during the festival. It makes on 
whole forenoon to go round and see the shops on the main roads. 
One sees the evening bazaar of allankati and hears the music which 
emanates from temples. Prayer is in progress in the Buddhist pa- 
godas. In the Jain monastries, the monks are in deep meditation. 
Many articles of excellent workmanship are on sale in the evening 
bazaar. There are many traders from foreign countries too. The 
sound that emanates from their speech resembles the chirping of 
birds. The night creeps in, before one can go round the bazaar. 
Hither and thither people light the evening lamp for prayer. The 
full-moon shedding its light heightens the beauty of the city. 
Women beautify themselves using cosmetics. Prostitutes are engag- 
ed in their going business. Family women are absorbed in their 
daily chore. Music and dance performances are on. Women and 
children return home after prayer in the temple. It is now midnight, 
people close their gates and retire. The pancake vendors and others 
doze off with their sweetmeats set right in front of them. The night 
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sentries go round the city. With these scenes midnight recedes. 
Early morning twilight is seen. The description of the early morning 
activities of the people is graphic too. The Brahmans chant the 
Vedas. With a humming sound bees search for honey in flowers. 
Musicians play the murutappan (early morning song) on yal (lyre) 
instrument. Elephants and horses eat fodder. Shopkeepers tidy up 
their shops. Family women open the gates and clean the entrance 
of their homes. People sing Tiruppalliyelucci (special morning 
song) songs in the morning. The temple drum sounds; cocks crow, 
swans quack, and peacocks coo. The streets are cleaned. It ts 
morning. Thus in 354 lines, the poet takes us on a grand tour of 
the ancient city of Madurai. The description is, as it were, of a 
* person who has seen the city humming with activity for full twenty- 
four hours. 


Similes Galore 


Many similes in later works are borrowed from the Cankam 
literature. Since those similes are apt and blended well with the 
text of the Cankam poems they are used in later works too without 
undue modification. While on a journey to a foreign land, a lover 
who has left his wife behind sees the moon rising on the edge of 
a distant mountain. Immediately his thought goes back to his be- 
loved and he compares the moon with her beautiful face saying, 
“that moon which belongs to me is beyond the mountain.” The 
moon at daybreak is compared to the face of a lady pining in grief 
over her husband’s separation. The eighth day waxing moon is 
compared to a woman’s forehead. Some of the aquatic flowers like 
lotus and water lily are compared to a woman's eyes. Eyes shedding 
tears are compared to water dripping from rain-drenched flowers. 
All these similes are found both in post-Cankarn and modern lite- 
rary works. To cite an example, post-Cankam works compare the 
woman’s eyes to mdvatu, a very tender green mango. The same 
simile is used in an elaborate form in one of the poems of Akand- 
nuiru, where the eye is compared to a “tender mango cut into two 
with a steel knife”. The comparison between the eye and the mango 
has some sense only when the simile is fully described as in Akana- 
nuru. The aptness of the simile is appreciated only when the 
tender mango is cut horizontally into two equal parts with a rusted 
knife. Only then the core of the tender mango will resemble the 
pupil of the eye; and the surrounding area resemble the white part 
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of the eye. Likewise the aptness of the similes in the later works 
can be discerned only in their place of origin, the Cankam classics. 


Literary Criticism in Tolkappiyam 


The oldest extant Tamil grammar, the Tolkappiyam, does not 
lay down rules for Tamil alphabets and formation of words. The 
work, which is in three parts, analyses phonology and phonemes 
in the first part, syntax in the second part; and the third part 
porulatikaram discusses literary conventions. Tolkappiyar, the 
author of this grammatical work, after analysing the available lite- 
rary works of his days explains their classification, form and con- 
tent. He has analysed various literary emotions from the angle of 
dramatic art. Besides analysing similes and metaphors, he has writ- 
ten an elaborate section on Tamil prosody and poetics. In that 
section references are made of fantasy, folk songs and prose. Also 
references to such new genres like novels (newness or viruntu) and 
foik-tales (old or tonmai) are found. Finally he has made a pointed 
reference to literary conventions. It is laudable that Tolkappiyam 
is such a comprehensive work on Tamil literary theories. As the 
western scholars regard Aristotle’s Poetics as the groundwork of 
literary analysis, so the Tamil Kholars use Tolkappiar’s third sec- 
tion in Tolkappiyam for analysing Tamil literary works. The Tolka- 
ppiyam contains roughly 1600 sutras. Out of this, 650 are in the 
third section. Over the years, though, Tamil literature has grown 
to such an extent as to outstrip the conventions laid down in Tolk- 
appiyam, the third section of this work has relevance even today, 
for those who analyse the Cankam classics. An in-depth analysis 
of the literary conventions of the Ettuttokai and the Pattuppattu 
are found in the third section of Tolkappiyam as well as in its 
commentaries. 


NOTES 
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Ethical Literature 
(100-500 A.D.) 


The poets, who had been composing poems on various aspects of 
human emotions like love, proyess and generosity as well as the 


eternal beauty of nature in the Cankam period, came to write in .. | 


the subsequent periods on questions relating to moral principles 
and rules of conduct. This period is known as the post-Cankam 
period or the period of ethical literature. It is said that during this 
time the traditional rulers belonging to the Tamil country such as 
the Céras, the Célas and the Pandyas seem to have lost their 
political power to intruders, popularly known as Kalabhras, and 
disturbed the peaceful life of the people. In an age of internal 
uncertainty and near chaos, there is no chance for the poets to 
speak about the charms of life. Since the day to day life itself 
became so complex, it was difficult for the poets to show how life 
should be lived and what moral precepts and code of conduct 
should goverr it. Some of the ethical works written between 100 
and 500 A.D. are known under the blanket term Patinenkilkka- 
nakku. The term kilkkanakku refers to poetical works composed 
in couplets and quatrains. The famous epics, Cilappatikaram and 
Manimekalai were written with a view to propagate religious truths 
among the people of this period. The former is a Jain work, while 
the latter is a Buddhist work. 

All the works in the Patinenkilkkanakku anthology are not 
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ethical works. Among the cighteen works five are on akan theme 
or human love, one on war and the rest twelve are ethical works, 


Tirukkural 

Tirukkural holds a prime place among the ethical works. It 
is written in kural venpd. a two-line verse: the first line having four 
cirs (or foot) and the second three cirs. Since the whole work is 
written in Kural verses, it bears the name Tirukkural. Other names 
like Muppal (a book containing three sections), Poyydmoli (a book 
of unfailing truth) and Vayurai Valttu (a book of moral precepts) 
never gained currency among the people. It is ascribed to a poct, 
whose name or place of birth is unknown. However he has been 
called Tiruvalluvar which, in fact, may be the name of a clan or 
an occupational group. Many anecdotes surround his name, al- 
though literary critics give no credence to them. However from 
his work certain facts are implicitly known about him. He should 
have been a consummate scholar, led a harmonious family life. 
possessed a sound knowledge of political science, lived to a ripe 
old age, practised religious ecclecticism. maintained unshakeable 
faith in dharma but should have rejected religieus symbols and 
superstitious beliefs. 


Classification 


Out of the four eternal values, virtue, wealth, love and libera- 
tion, Tirukkura] dwells only on the first three aspects in 1,330 
kural: venpas or two-line verses of unequal length. Since the concept 
of liberation is beyond the comprehension of the human mind and 
could be achieved by leading a righteous life in this world, Tiru- 
valluvar would have left it severely alone without even attempting 
to explain it. However the chapter or Meyyunartal or realisation 
of truth points out the way of attaining liberation. 

There are ten couplets in each chapter. Each chapter dweils 
"on a particular human quality or principle. Tiruvalluvar has ex- 
plained the entire concept of virtue in the first part of the book in 
300 kurals or in 30 chapters. The second part of the book contains 
700 kurals or 70 chapters. In that part Tiruvalluvar speaks at length 
about the mechanics of politics, the qualities of ministers as well 
as the subjects. The ideal aspects of human love are described in 
detail in the third part of the book in 250 kurals or 25 chapters. 
Those who read the first part of the book will be reminded of the 
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gospel of Buddha. In the second part one can learn the consummate 
political scientists’ considered views. The role of Tiruvalluvar in 
the third part of the book is that of a superb poet who makes his 
characters speak on the virtues of human love. 


Ecclecticism 


It is really suprising that a person, who lived several centuries ‘4 
ago, was able to write a book acceptable to all religious denomina- ~ 
tions. As a result of the eclectic nature, all works that succeeded 
Tirukkura] not merely borrowed its idea but freely used many of 
the choice phrases found in it. When religious leaders were engaged si 
in polemics, they upheld Tirukkural and cited proofs to the effect 
that Tiruvalluvar belonged to their religion. 

The most important feature of the book is to transcend all 
man-made limitations, be that religion or any other thing, tosubject ~ 
the human mind to a critical analysis and to project only the eternal 
values. Tiruvalluvar succeeded in overcoming all limitations and 
in pointing out the fundamental truth to everyone. At a time when 2 
caste distinctions came to the fore, he declared without fear, “that * 
all human beings are equal ig their birth.”! Answering the question : 
““What is penance?” he emphasised, that the “truest form of penan- J 
ce consists in enduring all pains and harming no creature.”? While ( 
giving a definition to virtue in the chapter entitled Arannvaliyuruttal § 
(iteration of virtue’s worth), “To be quite free from mental blots 
is virtue, the rest is ostentation.”> . 

The Tirukkural is the only book in Tamil which has attracted 
the best minds to write commentaries. Several centuries ago, ten 
commentators wrote commentaries on this work, Even now new 
explanations and commentaries are being written. Translations of 
this work are available in most of the Indian and foreign languages. 
Such eminent men as Mahatma Gandhi have praised the greatness 
of this work. Albert Schweitzer, the famous German philosopher, 
paid a glorious tribute to the greatness of Tirukkural in the follow- 

ing manner: 


On the most varied questions concerning the conduct of man to himself 
and to the world its (Tirukkural’s) utterances are characterised by nobility 
and good sense. There hardly exists in the literature of the world a collec- 
tion of maxims in which we find so much lofty wisdom. * 
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Steadfastness in Virtue 

Tiruvalluvar had a firm belief in the retributive law of virtue. 
“Even through forgetfulness one should not think of ruining others. 
If he does, then virtue will ruin him.” This idea is well brought 
: gut in the following kural: 


To ruin one thro’ forgetfulness e‘en, thou shalt not plot, 
, A plot to rain him who plots, by Nemesis will be wrought. * 


There are some works which overlook the means to be adopted 
? to achieve an end. They argue that if the end is likely to be good, 
B ignore the means to be followed to gain that end. This view is not 
, acceptable to Tiruvalluvar. Whether or not one is able to achieve 
F the cherished goal, the means followed to reach that goal should 
t always be a noble one. This view has been reiterated in several 
} kural venpas. ‘Even if one sees one’s mother starving to relieve 
= it one should not do the deeds the noble men reprove."’® “Those 
F who give material help or alms will inherit heaven. Even if heaven 
is denied, it is still good to give.” 

It is Tiruvalluvar’s view that man should lead a life of high 
ideals. Sometimes a virtuous life may be a hindrance to worldly 
life, still it is worth living. According to him, even in the face of 
_ death one should uphold virtue. This high ideal is emphasised in 
} many of the kurals. “It is better to die rather than lead a deceitful 
' life of a back-biter. It will give him the benefit of what the Dharma 
f prescribes.”’* “Even if one were to lose his self through his bene- 
volence, then such a loss is worth incurring by the sale of one’s 
E, life.” ‘One must cast off forthwith the wealth that is gained by 
F unjust means, even if it were to yield good."’!° “If a man does love 
f himself, let him not commit any deed whatsoever which has evil 
F consequences.”’!! “Commit no evil, even if you are poor; if you 
do, you must endure great poverty.’’!? ‘Even a covetous thought 
Bis sin, therefore do not think to grab another’s property by fraud.””!3 
f. “It is the principle of virtuous men to refrain from injuring those 
who had injured them with enmity.’”!4 “Even if one loses one’s 
F own life, one should not do anything that will destroy the life of 
* another.’}5 

Besides emphasising these noble ideals, Tiruvalluvar shows 
f. unmistakably the steps to be taken to lead a virtuous life. To the 
% question how to bear with others’ evil acts, he gives a fitting answer 
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in the following manner: “Even death-like injuries will be forgiven, 
the moment an act of kindness done before is remembered.”!6 * 
How to refrain from inflecting injury on others while in anger? 4 
This question again he answers suitably. It is usual that a person 
gets angry only with those who are comparatively weaker than ; 
themselves. In such circumstances anger could be got over by 
contemplating his own reaction when those who are stronger than 3 
himself try to hurt him.!7 


Worldly Wisdom 


In the second part of the book, Tiruvalluvar points out the ‘ 
ethnical codes that will enable a person to lead a meritorious life’ ” 
in this world. The importance of improving knowledge is empha- ] 
sised in four chapters, “Learning” (Ch.40), “Non-Learning” ° 
(Ch. 41), “Listening to the Learned” (Ch.42) and “Wisdom” : 
(Ch.43). In the chapter of “Learning”, he says, “One must acquire the 
knowledge he should possess faultlessly and after learning must 
tread the path it has shown him.”!8 In “Non-Learning”, he points 
out that “the wealth in the hands of an ignorant person is more J 
dangerous than the poverty ofa learned person.”!9 To a question, | 
“What is wisdom?” his answer is, “to restrain the mind from stra-. 
ying, and turn it good deflecting’ it from evil.””20 

Tiruvalluvar’s ideas on various aspects of politics have rele- % 
vance even today. Monarchy was the order of his days. What he : 
pronounced as royal codes for the kings of his days, could even 
now be applicable to the democratic rulers. In Cenkdnmai or “The 
Rule of the Right Sceptre”, he points out that “the world will | 
constantly embrace the feet of a monarch who rules his subjects 
with justice.”?! Again to a monarch, “It is not the spear but the 
unbending sceptre (or rule of law) that will yield victory.”22 “A 
ruler who extracts money from his subjects unjustly is no better - 
than a highway-robber holding a lance and dispossessing thevictims . 
of their wealth.”23 “To own some wealth is more painful than chill 4 
penury, for those who live under the sceptre of an unjust king.”4 3 
“The tears of grief shed by the oppressed subjects are a strong 4 
weapon which will wipe off a monarch’s wealth.”25 Transcénding -3 
all limitations, Tiruvalluvar has formulated a set of general rules 4 
for government and administration. Therefore, his pronounce- : 
ments have relevance and validity even to the present day demo- “ 
cratic system of government. As a result, Tirukkural is applauded 
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as a “universal book which transcends the limitations of time.” In 
this century, scientific discoveries have made far-reaching 
changes in the material life of the people. This is equally truc in 
politics also. Despite these stupendous changes nearly ninety-five 
per cent of Tiruvalluvar’s ideas are applicable to the present-day 
world. 

Paratiyar, the twentieth century poet, paid a tribute to 
Tirukkural saying “The Tamil country gained fame by offering 
Tiruva!luvar (meaning his work) to the world.”?* What is the rea- 
son for Tirukkural’s universal appeal? Its message is not only for 
the Tamils and the Tamil country but for the entire humanity. 
Tiruvalluvar neither mentioned his religion and caste, nor his place 
of birth and language in any of the 1330 kurals. Tiruvalluvar, like 
Mahatma Gandhi, transcended the narrow limits of country, langu- 
ge and religion and wrote a book of universal appeal several centu- 
ries ago. 

Tiruvalluvar has not emphasised his ideas about a particular 
religion or ritual. He has pointed out, however, only the basic 
rules and the rest has been left to the reader’s analytical perception. 
He believed that none of the views should be accepted blindly. 
According to him the ultimate end of “Wisdom lies in discerning 
the core of truth received from whichever source."?? He scorns 
the habit of leading a blind life and gives importance to the spirit 
of enquiry. While discussing the life of renunciation, he gives im- 
portance not to outward symbols like ochre cloth, matted hair, 
and water-jug but to a detached mind. His progressive views are 
seen while criticising the pseudo-hermits and their rituals. Though 
he had seen the observance of many rituals, around him, Tiru- 
valluvar did not mention any one of them in his work. Since he 
knew that those rituals were bound to change from time to time 
and from place to place, he mentioned only those qualities and 
actions which are the basic requisites for human life. 

Tiruvalluvar’s counsel to the ruler of a country, is applicable 
both to the ruler and his subjects. This is a special feature of the 
Tirukkural. The contents of some of the chapters like “Learning”, 
(Ch.40) “Listening to the Learned” (Ch.42), “Possession of 
Wisdom” (Ch.43), “Apprehending the Opportune Moment” 
(Ch.49) “Choosing the Appropriate Place” (Ch.50); “Assessing 
the Strength of Foes” (Ch.48), “Possession of Powerful Will” 
(Ch.60), “Avoidance of Sloth” (Ch.61), ‘‘Persistent Striving” 
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(Ch.62), “Avoidance of Succumbing to Adversity” (Ch.63), “Eloq-- 
uence” (Ch.65); “Purity in Action” (Ch.66), “Executive Ability” 
(Ch.67), “Effective Modes of Execution” (Ch.68), “Ways of 
Amassing Wealth” (Ch.76), “Friendship” (Ch.79), “Hostility” 
(Ch.86), “Avoidance of Offending the Great” (Ch.90), “Wanton 
Women” (Ch.92), ‘‘Abstaining from Liquor” (Ch.93), ‘““Gamb- 
ling” (Ch.94) “Medicine” (Ch.95), “Self-respect or Sense of Hon- 
our” (Ch.97), “Perfect Goodness” (Ch.99), “Agriculture” 
(Ch.104) and “Dread of Mendicancy” (Ch.107)” are applicable to 
all subjects. Since every subject happens to hold some responsibility 
as the head of a family, a business concern, or bureaucracy, the 
rules laid down for the ruler are equally applicable to the subjects. 

The Tirukkural perspicuously. points out the importance of 
wealth for the mundane Kife. “This world is not for men without 
wealth; likewise heaven is not for men without compassion.”28 To 
illustrate a truth, he has a simile which invariably brings out yet 
another universal truth. In many kurals, to sharpen the readers’ 
intellect, Tiruvalluvar would raise a query. The following kural is 
a typical example to illustrate this point. 


What is it that one lackgif one’s wife is virtuous? 
What is it that one has if one’s wife is devoid of virtue?29 


In same kurals he has employed the dramatic technique to 
convey the truth, through one of the dramatic personages. In the first 
part there are very few kurals in which the dramtic techniques are 
employed. In the second part this technique is used in some chapters. 
The entire third part Kamattuppal or Love, is like a stage play. 





Imaginative Love 


One who sees a lady in a beautiful natural environment is 
captivated by her alluring beauty and falls in love. His words betray 
that he is under her magic spell. ‘“‘Is she an angel or a rare pea-hen 
or a bejewelled lady? My mind is perplexed.”3° After some time 
they become lovers and their relationship assumes a special mea- 
ning. This is clear when he says. “The relationship between the 
body and the soul is the same as the love vetween me and this 
damsel.”3! Further ‘he adds, ‘She is the life of my life; to be 
separated from her is equal to death.” 


* Most of the chapter headings are based on K.M. Balasurbramaniam’s Enlgish 
translation of the Tirukkural. 
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The third section of Tirukkural contains many kura{s which 
have words of fertile imagination. This is reflected in the words 
spoken by the lady. “My lover is in my eyes. He never departs 
from them. Even if I wink he would not suffer from pain. He is 
so ethereal in form.’ “‘As my lover abides in my eyes, I do not 
apply the eye-liner” to the eyelids. If 1 do, I fear the eye-liner 
would cover him up."*4 ‘As my lover abides in my heart, I retrain 
from eating anything hot, lest it should hurt him."*5 Slowly their 
secret love is known to others. Many hear about it. When the 
lady’s mother learns about the love affair she chides her daughter. 
What then is the reaction of the love-lorn lady? “The scandalous 
words spoken by the folk act as manure; while the rebukes of my 
mother act as water to nurture my love."°¢ “‘They think, they could 
extinguish my love by their scandalous talk. How mistaken are 
they? This is like extinguishing fire with ghee.” 

In another context, the lover plans to leave for a foreign 
country on an important mission. He reveals the plan to his lady 
love. On hearing it she replies in the following manner. “If you 
don’t want to leave me alone, then tell me about it. If you want 
to tell me about your quick return, then you don’t tell me now. 
But tell it to those who would be alive on your return.””* In a 
soliloquy she speaks her thoughts: “If he should be so cruel as to 
bid me farewell, it is difficult to expect that he would come back 
and bestow his love.”3? Her utterances and her sufferings after the 
departure of her lover are bound to melt the hearts of readers. 
“Why am I now living? To remember and pine for the happy days 
I have spent with him as wife.’’4° “What would happen if I were 
to forget those merry days? I cannot forget them. Even if think 
of those pleasurable days my heart burns.’’4! “In the live-long day 
he never comes io shower his love: but I behold him in my dreams. 
My life sti]! lingers because of these pleasant dreams.“4? “How 
splendid it would be if there is no such thing as wakefulness? Then 
in my dreams he would not depart from me." “What good have 
I done to the morning? Or what evil have I done to the evening 
as to change their natural form?”44 When my beloved was with 
me I never knew that evening could arouse the grief of separa- 
tion.’45 “My malady is like a tiny bud in dawn; grows slowly all 





* While applying the eye-liner the lady would not be able to behoid her lover for 
a few seconds. This she does rot want to happen. 
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day long and blossoms at evening.””“6 “Oh my soul! you are going 
in search of my beloved. While going take my eyes also with you. 
Otherwise they would eat me up as they are dying to see him.’47 

Thus in the entire Kamattuppal, Tiruvalluvar keeps himself 
in the background and allows his characters to speak in a dramatic 
monologue. While reading this section we feel as if we have been 
witnessing on stage the drama of human love enacted with emotion 
and imagination. These emotions and imaginations acquire beau- 
tiful form and expression. 

Tiruvalluvar’s main aim in the first section, Arattuppal, is to 
impress deeply on the reader’s mind the value of virtue. With poise 
and clarity of a man of moral rectitude he explains what he has 
realised as truth. While doing so, little room is given either to 
personal feelings or imagination. In the second section Porutpal, 
he is revealed as an intellectual with rich practical experience of 
mundane life. What all he has seen and heard in various walks of 
life, he has analysed and presented in a classical form. The third 
section Kamattuppal, reveals his artistic mind. He appears not as 
an adviser, or a debator or an intellectual but as a creative poet. 
He has composed these kural venpds as an eminent creative poet. 

. > 


Virtue and Culture : . 


Tiruvalluvar emphasises the value of virtue even while discus- 
sing the science of politics. He attaches equal importance to the 
means and the ends in gaining victory on the battlefield or in 
amassing wealth. While discussing the kingly excellence, he gives 
importance to the ‘Purity in Action’ or Vinaittiymai (Ch.66). 
“Avoid all deeds which do not yield fame and benefit.”48 “Men 
of infallible judgement, though threatened with peril will not enga- 
ge in acts which would bring them disgrace.”“° “Even when one 
sees one’s mother starving, in providing her relief one should shun all 
acts reproved by men of virtue.”5° “Wealth gained at the cost of 
others’ tears, will vanish leaving the possessor in tears. But if one 
loses the wealth earned by fair means, it will be later restored to 
him.”5! ‘Wealth obtained through foul means, and preserved will 
be like water preserved in an unbaked clay pot.””5? = 

It is difficult to expect from Tiruvalluvar, who emphasises the 
basic value of virtue in all aspects of life, to speak of lust and its 
demands while discussing human love. All that he says in the third 
section reveals the character’s noble and virtuous mind. He not 
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only speaks of the basic physical pleasures but also points out that 
physical beauty is the basis on which the nobler aspect of love 
takes root. As a result Tiruvalluvar'’s love poems are the treasure 
house of culture. Since there is nobility and purity in them, Bhakti 
poets of the succeeding centuries like Nammalvar, adopted them 
in their compositions without any modification. 

To cite an example, the following love poem from Kamattuppadl 
has been adopted by Nammilvar while discussing his boundless 
love for Lord Kannan in Tiruvaimoli. 


kural: 
“Manured so much and matured by the scandals of this town 
And water'd by my mother’s frown my love disease hath grown." 
Tiruvaimoli : 
Kannan the blue-hued 
Oh maid! 
Stubbornly sowed the seed of love 
In the field of my heart 
Manured by the scandals of the town 
And watered by my mother’s frown 
Like ocean that love hatn grown “4 


In the third section, Tiruvalluvar wanted to portray only the 
noble aspects of human love. This view is strengthened if one 
considers the love poems of the Cankam classics. While treating 
the theme of human love, prime place 1s given in the Catkam 
literature to ‘feigned reserve of manner’, or uital as a special aspect 
of human love significant in agricultural regions. Here the heroine 
would assume a false reserve on learning her lover's affair with a 
concubine. When he returns from the concubine’s house he will 
not be received by his lady-love but he will only witness her disgust 
and anger. Realising her uncompromising mood he will subside. 
There are very few love poems of marutam region which do not 
narrate the hero’s illicit relationship with a concubine, who is in 
fact an adept in dance, music and aesthetics. Though Tiruvalluvar 
departed from this tradition; he did introduce “feigned reserve of 
manner” without the paramour while treating human love in the 
third section. This departure is in keeping with the noble standard 
he has laid down in the second section, Porutpal or Wealth. There 
he despises the triple evils of “Wanton Women” (Ch.92), ““Ab- 
staining from Liquor” (Ch.93), and “Gambling” (Ch.94). There- 
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fore, the absence of the paramour in the chapter that deals with 
the “Felicity of Feigned Reserve” or Utaluvakai (Ch.133). There 
are many kurals to prove this view: “My beloved is free from 
faults. Nevertheless there is some usefulness in showing feigned 
reserve, for it could extract even greater love from him.’’55 To the 
woman characters in kura] even feigned reserve or anger is an 
imaginative fun. Since her lover happens to possess a beautiful 
personality it is but natural for other women to appreciate his 
physical beauty. She is unable to bear this. With a simulated anger 
she says “The eyes of women have enjoyed the beauty of your 
chest. Therefore you are given to promiscuity. Iwill not embrace 
you.’ It is a custom even in Tamil Nadu to wish a person a . -; 
hundred years of life if he sneezes, so that evil should not befall. 
him. This custom which must have been prevalent during Tiruv- 
alluvar’s time is effectively employed in one of the kurals which 
deals with “The Finesse of Feigned Anger’. (Ch.132) “He sneezed 
purposely when we continued to be sulky and silent. Why did he 
sneeze? He used it as a device to break my silence, for if he sneezed 
it's my duty to wish him a long life.”’57 In another kural sneezing 
is employed to reveal another belief that obtains among the Tamils. 
She blessed her lover when th® sneezed. Immediately a thought 
flashed into her mind and she started crying. “Someone remembers “4 
you and therefore you sneezed. Tell me the lady who remembers 
you?’ (It is a belief among the Tamil that if someone remembers, 
the person thus remembered starts sneezing.) Yet in another kural 
sneezing is used to provoke the feigned anger. The hero had a 
sensation of sneezing. To prevent his beloved from crying, he tried 
to suppress it. Even then she started crying. “You try to suppress 
the sneezing, because I should not know that someone remembers 
you now.”’*? On another occasion the hero adorns himself with a 
new kind of flower. She gets angry and says, “To which lady are 
you going to parade your beauty by adorning these flowers.” 
Yet on another occasion, the hero steeped in deep thought looks 
at her. She in feigned anger, askes “in thought of which person 
do you thus look at me?”®! Tiruvalluvar is able to portray the 
feigned anger of the heroine, without describing the hero’s illicit 
affairs with a paramour, which is undoubtedly a departure from 
the literary tradition of the Cankam age. This shows in unmistakab- 
le terms Tiruvalluvar’s revolutionary conception of feigned anger 
as well as his purity of mind. 
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New Outlook 


Drinking liquor was a common practice among the people of 
the Cankam period. The Cankam literature mentions that it was 
a customary habit found in roya! palaces and poets’ homes. It was 
prevalent in montane regions and agricultural tracts. Nowhere in 
the entire body of Cankam literature drinking is condemned as an 
evil whereas Tiruvalluvar highlights the evils of drinking. He 
detests the idea of paralysing the mind with purchased liquor. 

In the Cankam literature portraits are found not only of those 
living in abject poverty but of those rolling in money. It was those 
rich people who patronised the poets and helped the poor. As a 
result the munificent patrons were praised in the Cankam litera- 
ture. But Tiruvalluvar revolutionises the very concept of rich and 
poor, when he points out the evils of poverty and condemns the 
habit of begging. “The misery of poverty brings in its train many 
sorrows’’.© “The words of the poor go in vain, although they may 
be pregnant in thought and profound in expression” ,°3 “He who is red- 
uced to poverty will be regarded as a stranger even by his own mother’ 
After harping on the evils of poverty, Tiruvalluvar portrays the 
experiences of the poor thus: “One may sleep safely amidst the flame 
of fire but by no means in the midst of poverty"6* “Will poverty that 
threatened to kill me yesterday visit me today too?""** What Tiruv- 
alluvar emphasises in the chapters on “Poverty” (Ch.105) and on 
the “Dread of Begging” (Ch.107) is that one should live a life free 
from entreating others for alms. This noble idea finds a clear expres- 
sion in the following kural. “There is nothing more disgraceful to 
one’s tongue than to use it in begging for a draught of water even 
for a cow.”67 When he condemns the evil of begging in his kural. 
Tiruvalluvar reflects the strong feelings of those in the grip of 
grinding poverty. One such strong feeling comes out in the follo- 
wing kura]. “If the creator of the world has so ordained that some 
must subsist on alms alone may He too go a-begging and perish."’°* 
The foregoing kurals convey revolutionary ideas with deep emo- 
tion. 

Tiruvalluvar gives equal importance in his work to those who 
lead a family life and to those who renounce it. His views on 
leading a family life are brought out explicitly in the following 
kurals. “Among those who strive for salvation. he who leads a 
family life is the best.”’©° “The one who leads an ideal householder’s 
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life in this world will be placed as one among the heavenly gods.”’7 

He extols those who renounce the world in the following tnan- 

ner: “Those who renounce all wordly things are eminent men, for 
they achieve salvation. Others are caught up in the delusive attrac- 
tions of the world.’’?! Tiruvalluvar denounces in no uncertain 
terms the stealthy conduct of those who feign to have renounced 
worldly pleasures in the following kurals. “The one who sins 
beneath the mask of saintly robes is like the fowler who hides 
himself in thickets and nets the birds”’.72 “What avails an appearan- 
ce of sanctity as high as heaven, if the mind indulges in conscious 
sin.”73 An in-depth study of the section on “Virtue” will reveal that 
enlightenment is achieved in various stages of life: the soul attains 
culture in family life; achieves poise in renunciation; and gains 
realisation by understanding its true self. Thus the family life and 
the ascetic life are blended together in Tirukkural. The family life 
which commences by living with a lovable wife, bringing up child- 
ren, serving guests and extending benevolence to others in fact 
has its basis in love, and achieves its consummation in compassion. 
Therefore Tiruvalluvar says ‘‘compassion is but a child born to 
the mother called love.” 

In some places while pointinout the truths Tiruval|uvar men- 
tions that they were the result of the clarity he attained by the 
study of several books. This is evident in the following kural: ‘The 
quintessence of all the codes of law is but to share one’s bread 
with all beings and protect them.”””> In some other places the truths 
are the result of his own analysis of worldly life. This comes out 
conspicuously in the following kurals: “Among all blessings that 
one may acquire, we know no greater gift thar the acquisition of 
intelligent children’”’.” ‘Amidst all that we have described as real 
virtue, there is nothing so good as truthfulness."7”  “‘The 
unscrupulous ones are like good persons in their outward form; 
we have not seen anywhere such a true likeness.”78 Some of the 
above mentioned kurals reveal the author’s erudite scholarship as 
well as his experience in life. Tiruvalluvar might have seen only 
some parts of India because of dearth of travel facilities in his days. 
But his soul embraced the entire universe. Some of the lines like 
“vyalivalankum mallal manalam” (the fertile universe where air 
pervades), mdyiru fidlam (large universe), indicate that Tiruvallu- 
var’s mind took in the entire universe. 
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Nalatiyar 

Nalatiyar is another important ethical work. Composed as it 
is in four lines, and in venpd metre the work contains four hundred 
quatrains. There is a proverb in Tamil, highlighting the number 
of lines in which Tirukkural and Nalativar ate composed. The 
proverb runs like this: As the sticks of banyan and pipal trees 
strengthen the teeth, so the couplet (Tirukkural) and the quatrain 
(Nalatiyar) deepen knowledge. 

Different poets have composed the poems in Nafativar. There 
is a story which indicates how the poems have been written. Once 
upon a time in the mountain tracts of the Tamil country lived cight 
thousand Jain ascetics. When there was famine they migrated to 
Madurai, the capital of the Pandya rulers. There they enjoyed the 
patronage of the Pandya king. At the same time they were engaged 
in Tamil research. After a few years they learned that there was 
no famine in their place. Therefore they expressed their desire to 
the king to return. But the Pandya king was unwilling to give his 
assent. Nevertheless they left Madurai on a particular night without 
the knowledge of the king. Before leaving, all the cight thousand 
ascetics wrote one poem each in venpd metre and left it in their 
abodes. On the following morning when the king learnt about the 
departure of the Jain ascetics, he felt sad. He then ordered the 
palm leaves on which the poems were written to be thrown into 
the river. Of the eight thousand palm leaves, only four hundred 
of them sailed against the current of the river. The king collected 
only those four hundred leaves and edited them with the title 
Nalatiyar. 

Apart from giving us a glimpse of Ndlatiyar's origin, the story 
reveals certain facts which corroborate with the internal evidence 
of the book. Since the work extols the ascetic way of life and harps 
on the transitory nature of life, it should have been written by Jain 
monks. As the poems are composed in four lines and in venpd 
metre, the work as a whole is named Ndlatiyar. Though many 
poems were wiitten originally, only those that survived the ravages 
of time were collected and redacted in its present form. 

The work was later edited on the pattern of Tirukkural by 
the poet Patumanar. As a result the Ndlatiydr too has three sections 
entitled Virtue, Wealth and Love; and each section has several 
chapters. Like Tirukkural, Nalatiyar too captivated the mind of 
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G.U. Pope, a missionary from England. He translated the entire 
work into English. 

The merit of the work lies in giving portraits with a literary 
flavour even on such abstruse subjects like the impermanence of 
life. The following poem describes the transient nature of wealth. 
“Even the rich people, who had rejected and selected the best of 
delicacies served by their wives might go begging for gruel. There- 
fore never think that wealth is a permanent one.” “Even those 
proud commanders, who rode on elephant’s back with parasol held 
over their heads might lose due to misfortune everything including 
status and become with their wives captives of their enemies. Ther- 
efore status is not a lasting thing in life.”®° “The orchard loses its 
glamour once the fruit-gathering season is over. Likewise youth 
loses all its elegance with the passage of time. Do not be taken up 
by her sharp spear-shaped bewitching eyes. Her alluring beauty 
and youth will give way to old age. Bent down with age and indif- 
ferent sight, she will guide herself with a stick.’8! Therefore youth 
is also transient. The poems of Nalatiyar which bring out before 
mind’s eye the impermanence of wealth, position and youth, also 
emphasise one’s duty in mundane life. “Those who extract sugar 
from the sugar-cane by a proces of pressing, boiling, care little 
for the leavings when it is burnt in, the kiln. Likewise those who 
have enjoyed the good benefits accrued from the efforts of the 
ephemeral human body care nothing when death (or the god of 
death) approaches.’ Wit! this beautiful simile, an eternal truth 
is presented in Nalatiyar. : 


Other Ethical Works 


Other ethical works like Nanmanikkatikai, Cirupancamilam 
and Tirikatukam contain one hundred verses each. Another ethical 
work, Elati has eighty poems. Others like Iniyavai Narpatu and 
Inna Narpatu, as the very names indicate, contain forty poems each. 

Like Nalatiyar, another ethical work, the Palamoli Nanuru 
has four hundred poems. Each one of the poems has a proverb 
relevant to the ethics discussed. The proverb invariably appears 
towards the end of the poem. Therefore from this work we learn 
not only the rules of conduct but the proverbs that were in currency 
during the period when the work was written. : 

The Acarakkévai is another ethical work which gives emphasis 
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to the moral codes that were in vugu2 during its period of compo- 
sition. Muttumolikkdrci brings out in short forceful lines, many 
pithy moral sayings. In forty-five poems. the Jnnilai explains many 
ethical principles. 

Other works like Karnarpatu, Tinaimoli Aimpatu, Tinaimalai 
Nurrainmpatu and Aintinai Elupatu discuss the theme of human 
love. Another work, Kainnila’ also belongs to this category. Most 
of the poems in these works are similar to the akam poems in the 
Cankam classics, although there is little novelty in them. A great 
number of them are hyperbolical in handling the love theme. 
Unlike the love poems in Caftkam literature which are composed 
in akaval, kalippa and paripata! metres, these love poems of {ater 
period are in venpa metre. 

The Kalavali Narptu describes the battle between the Céra 
and the Céla kings waged at Kalumalam in the Tamil country. 
The Céra king lost the battle and was kept as a prisoner. Tradition 
avers that to obtain the Céra king’s release, his court poet seetns to have 
written this poetical work. All the forty poems in the work 
exclusively describe the battlefield and the victory won by the 
Céla king. 

At a period when Patinenkilkkanakku or the cighteen minor 
works were in the process of composition the Jain and Buddhist 
scholars were engaged in literary and religious activities. The 
abodes of the Jain and the Buddhist monks are known as pallikal. 
Since these pallikal happened to be the centres of learning, even 
now the Tamil terminology palli refers to educational institutions. 
The Jain monks wrote many literary and grammatical works in 
Tamil. One of the Jain monks, Vaccirananti, was responsible for 
establishing a Tamil literary academy or Cankam during this period 
and this academy did much to promote the growth of Tamil 
language and literature. Many of the monks belonging to this 
academy wrote works of literary merit. Scholars belicve that it was 
only during this period that such literary works as Ndlafiydr were 
written. Nakkirar, the commentator of the /raivandr Kalaviyal, 
who was well informed about the Jain academy, made up an 
imaginative story about the existence of three Tamil Cankami prior 
to this and declared that works like Akattiyam, Tolkdppiyam, 
Ettuttokai and Pattuppattu would have been written during the 
period of the Cankams. 

The epic Takatuér Ydttirai is on the theme of war. There are 
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evidences to show that this work belongs to the Cahkam period. 
However some scholars claim that it is a later work, though it 
narrates an incident of the Cankam classics. Takatir was the capital 
of Atiyaman, a chieftain much praised in the Cankam classics. He 
was defeated by a Céra king, whose victory is narrated in Takatur 
Yattirai. It is also known as Takatur Malai. It is a poetical work with 
a commingling of prose passages. Only forty-four poems are now 
available and their style is analogous to that of the Cankam poems. 
Heroism is the outstanding theme of the poems in Takatur Yattirai. 
Muttolldyiram 

Muttollayiram is a panegyric, of nine hundred quatrains in 
praise of the Céra; the Cola and the Pandya kings of the Tamil 
country. Love and heroism are the two main emotions that predo- 
rrinate the poems.,Of the nine hundred poems as the title of the 
work suggests, only one hundred and eight quatrains are now in 
existence. Nowhere in the book the names of the individual kings 
are mentioned, although their dynasty names are clearly indicated. 
Therefore the work eulogizes in general terms the Céra, the Cola 
and the Pandya kings. Their heroism and the importance of ele- 
phant corps in their‘armies are Praised in the work. Some of the 
poems in Muttollayiram speak of women’s love for the kings. No 
reference to the author of the work is found. However the poems 
express deep feelings in a gripping manner. Some of the poems 
are highly imaginative in describing the anxiety of lovelorn women. 
This is evident from the summary of a poem in Muttollayiram. 
“The harbour city of the Pandya kings, Korkai is not the only 
place where shining pearls are born from oysters. It could be born 
from the eyes of women who pine for the sandal paste-smeared 
chest of the Pandya king.” The tears of the women languishing 
for the Pandya king’s love and sympathy are compared by the poet 
to pearls. 


Brilliant pearls are born 

Not in Korkkai alone 

They do appear : 

From the eyes of women 
Smeared with chill sandal paste. 


When the poet wants to describe the Pandyan’s valour, with 
an imaginative touch he says, his enemies shudder to think of him 
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even in their dreams. “Thunder will frighten away the hooded- 
cobra to its hole. Likewise the Pandya king's enemies even if they 
dream about the much dreaded lance, they will hide themselves.” 
Since they fear the Pandya king so much, they close their forts 
expecting the arrival of his army. They keep their elephant corps, 
cavalry, chariots in battle readiness. Then comes the Pandya’s 
birthday, which incidentally means a day free from battles. To 
praise the Pandya on his birthday the poet addresses his enemics 
in a lighter vein. “Oh enemies of the Pandya king! Open the giites 
of your forts; disband the elephants, chariots and cavalry. Do not 
fear for the Pandya today. He will not fight today, for it is the day 
of Uttiratam his birth-star.”” It is a panegyric, in which the poet 
acclaims Pandya's valour and declaims against his enemies. At the 
same time he mentions that on Pandya’s birthday alone, the 
enemies can live in peace. 


Open the gates of the forts 

Disband the elephants, chariots and cavalry, 
Fear not Tennan’s (Pandya) enemies 
Tennan decked in wreath 

Won't mount an attack 

For it is his birthday (Uttiratam).** 
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The Twin Epics 
(100-500 A.D.) 


There is no evidence to cite that epics as a genre were written 
first in Tamil literature. The earliest body of literature came to us 
in the form of unitary poems. They are of varying lengths from 3 
to 782 lines, collected and redacted and handed over to posterity 
with the nomenclature’ Cankam literature. The origin of Tamil 
literature itself had to be traced from these poems whose themes 
and rhymes are largely based on folk songs. One can postulate 
that during that historical past many folk stories might have been 
prevalent among the people. Evidence for the staging of dramas 
is now available. The grammatical treatise, Tolkappiyam, while 
discussing outward human emotive expressions, refers to the 
dramatic art. References concerning dramatic artist like viraliyar, 
kuttar and porunar are found in the Cankam literature. There 
should have been in existence stories based on dramas as well as 
independent stories in the country. But these stories failed to grow 
into epic proportion, possibly due to the negligence of scholars to 
preserve them. 

After the Cankam period, however, Ilank6 Atikal, the author 
of Cilappatikaram came forward to write an epic. He belonged to 
the royal family of the Céra country. An astrologer predicted that 
Ilanko despite being the second son in the family, would succeed 
his father to the throne. On hearing this and noticing the. change 
in his elder brother’s face, Ilank6 then and there renounced all 
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mundane ties and became a monk so that he would not remain 
even as a remote claimant to the throne. He maintained this 
detached attitude to worldly things in his life and this is reflected 
in his epic also. Though belonging to the Céra royal family, he 
gave equal importance, duc respect and honoured place to the 
Pandya and the Cola kings in the epic. He described the cities and 
rivers of the Pandya and the Cola countries, with the same fervour 
he described those of the Céra country. [tis important to mention 
these things here because in the historical past, the Tamil speaking 
area was not a single political unit, but divided into three separate 
countries and ruled by three different dynasty of kings. Theretore 
the bards who praise one kingdom would not praise the other. 
This practice obtained during the Cankam period. The poems 
written during this age failed to project the view that the three 
different territories comprised the Tamil country. The only excep- 
tional work being Tolkdppiyam, where in its preface the Tamil 
speaking region was referred to as Tamil Nadu. However this spirit 
was not reflected either in Purananiru or Patirruppatiu. The enmity 
among the three Tamil kings and the wars they waged are men- 
tioned in these works. There are very few accounts of the happy 
meetings of the three Tamil kings. Ilankd Atikal made a welcome 
departure from this tradition; revived the truth that the people of 
the three different dynasties were in fact Tamils: and gave equal 
importance in his work to the territories belonging to the three 
Tamil kings. The story of Cilappatikaram also provided the author 
with this unique opportunity to transcend the dynastic divisions 
and view the three political units as one country. Kannaki, the 
heroine of the epic was born in the Cola country, suffered humilia- 
tions in the Pandya country and finally attained godhood and fame 
in the Céra country. As a result the author had the scope, which 
he utilised to applaud the three kingdoms and their kings. 


The Story of Cilappatikaram 


Kovalan the hero of the epic, was born in a rich merchant 
family living at Kavirippimpattinam, the capital of the Céla coun- 
try. In the same city, in an equally noble family of merchants, 
Kannaki the heroine, was born. With the consent of both the 
families Kovalan married Kannaki and lead a happy family life till 
he attended Matavi’s inaugural dance performance, held at the 
same city. She came from a family of prostitutes and was an adept 
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in music and dance. Attracted by her artistic talents and captivated 

by her youthful charms, Kovalan fell in love with her. Infatuated 

with Matavi, Kovalan came to live with her, deserting his lawful 

wife and neglecting his business. As a result he lost his wealth, 

and began to bemoan his lot. On a festival day at the seashore 

Kovalan agreed to play on the yal musical. instrument first. His 
song, although, belied his internal struggle was on the theme of 
love and its various manifestations. Matavi without realising his 
agonising mental struggle, made playful repartee by subtly indica- 
ting her false love for an imaginative hero. Suspecting her moral 
integrity Kovalan parted from her. He went to Kannaki’s home. 
She received hime as usual with love and affection. She learnt of 
his distress and offered her priceless anklet so that it could be sold 
and a new business started. They proceeded to Madurai, not only 
to sell the anklet out begin their life anew. On reaching Madurai, 
Kovalan showed the anklet to a goldsmith, who happened to be 
the royal jeweller, for appraisal. The jeweller, who had stolen the 
queen’s anklet before was searching for a replacement, considered 
Kannaki’s anktet a suitable one. He therefore informed Koévalan 
that the anklet was worthy to be worn only by the Pandya queen 
and as such he expressed the wish that the anklet should be shown 
to the king first for possible purchase. He requested Kovajan to 
remain in his house till his return. At the palace he informed the 
king that he had found the anklet and that the thief who had stolen 
the queen's anklet was in his house. The king who was then hur- 
riedly proceeding to the qucen’s chamber to pacify her, without 
going into the allegations, arbitrarily ordered his guards to kill the 
thief and fetch the anklet. The guards implicitly carried out the 
king’s orders. When Kannaki heard the circumstances under which 
her husband was killed, she proceeded furiously to the king’s court, 
argued her case and proved her husband’s innocence beyond doubt 
by breaking her anklet in the king's possession, which contained 
red-stones whereas the queen’s anklet contained only pearls. When 
the king realised the grievous mistake, he dropped down dead 
from the throne. His wife too died on the spot. Despite the death 
of the Pandya king and the queen, Kannakt’s fury did not subside. 
She cursed that Madurai should go up in flames. The city was con- 
sumed by fire. Her uncontrollable fury too subsided and she became 
the personification of sorrow. She walked along, till she reached 


the foot of a veikai tree on hilltop in the Céra country. After 
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remaining there in solitude for fourteen days, Kannaki reached 
heaven. 

The story, in short, formed the theme for the epic Cilap- 
patikdram. It is one of the best epics in Tamil with a mine of 
literary wealth. Although Ilanké was a monk, he was adept in fine 
arts. He gave beautiful word-pictures of the many events that 
occurred in the lives of the characters. Both the tragic and the 
heroic emotions predominate the epic. In many places dramatic 
effect comes to the fore, especially in conversations among 
characters. Even the folk songs of hunters, shepherds and people 
living in hilly regions give dramatic effect to the epic in many 
places. As a result of these features, the epic is regarded as a class 
by itself and it is often called a ‘dramatic epic’. 


Folk Songs 


None of the poets who lived before Hanko Atikal ever 
attempted to give a written form to folk songs. Even trom the 
Cankam literature one cannot learn anything about folk songs, or 
music or dance. For certain unknown reasons the poets of the 
Cankam’ period neglected them. IlankO on the other hand 
respected the artistic merit in folk arts. He also comprehended the 
throbbing of life in those art forms. Whenever he had an 
opportunity, Iank6 gave a written form to those folk motits in the 
epic. The love songs of fishermen, the songs in praise of the river 
Kavéri, the hunter’s ritual music to goddess Kali, the dance music 
of the shepherdesses, the devotional songs of Tirumal and 
Murukan, the songs sung by women while playing ammdnai in the 
Céra country, the rice-pounding songs, songs sung while rocking 
the swing, the songs in eulogy of kings, were utilised in the epic 
in the same form in which they were sung in olden days, by people 
of different regions. It is only through Cilappatikaram we can know 
about the form in which folk Songs were sung in the historical past. 


Genesis of the Epic 


The Céra king Cenkuttuvan accompanied by his wife procee- 
ded to Cenkunru, adjacent to the banks of river Périyadru, to see 
the scenic beauty of the hilly regions. [lank and his friend, poet 
Cattanar, also accompanied them. Everyone of them enjoyed the 
natural beauty of the mountainous region. They also witnessed the 
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dances and enjoyed the music of the mountain folks. The people 
of the montane region, who came to honour the king and queen, 
after presenting precious things, narrated an unusual scene they 
had witnessed. They said, ‘ta few weeks ago a lady with one breast 
came and stood under the Vénkai tree. She was a picture of grief. 
We did not know anything about her. When we approached and 
asked her who she was, she remained under the tree without food 
or water and then reached heaven.”! The king, the queen and 
their retinue were surprised at the story. Whereupon the poet 
Cattanar told the king “I know what had happened to the lady. 
-She lost her husband at Madurai, where he was falsely accused of 
stealing the queen’s anklet by the court jeweller. On the king’s - 
orders his guards killed him for the uncommitted theft. On hearing 
her husband’s fate, Kannaki proceeded to the king’s court, proved 
her husband’s innocence as well as the king’s misplaced judgement. 
When the Pandya king realised his mistake, he was shocked, 
collapsed on the throne and died. Instantaneously his wife too 
died. Despite the death of the king and the queen, the fury of 
Kannaki did not subside. Kannaki pronounced a curse ‘if it is true 
that I am a chaste women, I will destroy this Pandya kingdom and 
the city of Madurai’. She tore off one of her breasts and threw it _ 
on Madurai. The city was burnt dewn. With that Kannaki’s anger 
too subsided. Thereafter, she did not return to her homeland, the 
Céla country, but came to the mountain, which lies in your 
territory. She came here, as if to inform Pandya’s cruelty to you.” 
When Cattanar concluded Kannaki’s story, the Céra king felt very 
sad and said, ‘Before I could hear the tragic news, the Pandya 
king had died. His death reveals his greatness and helps to rectify 
the mistake he has committed. To be.a ruler of a country is indeed 
a difficult task. The king has to worry if the rain fails or the subjects 
are in difficulty. Nothing to be proud of to be born in a royal 
family.”3 After expressing the difficulties of ruling a country 
Cefkuttuvan felt unhappy over the tragic death of the Pandya king. 
Cefikuttuvan then looked at his wife and asked an answer for 
the following query. “Pandya’s wife died immediately after her 
husband’s death. Whereas Kannaki after her husband’s death:came 
to the hill and reached heaven. Of the two ladies who do you 
consider is the greater?”’* Cenkuttuvan’s wife applauded the chas- 
tity of both the women. She however, said, “Pandyan’s wife deser- « 
ves commendation while the lady who came to your country should - 
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be worshipped.’> On hearing this the king looked at his ministers. 
They suggested to the king that a statue for Kannaki could be chiselled 
out from a stone brought either from the mountain Potikai or the 
Himalayas. After listening to all these Ilanké turned to Cattanar 
and expressed his desire to write an epic on Kannaki. Whereupon 
Cattanar commended the move and said that it would be appro- 
priate for the royal saint to take up the task of writing an epic. 
which dwelt on the three Tamil kingdoms. Accordingly Hanko 
completed the epic Cilappatikaram, whereas his elder brother 
Cenkuttuvan constructed a temple in stone. Ilanko composed an 
epic in words. Many temples were dedicated to Kannaki both in 
Tamil Nadu and Sri Lanka, soon after Cenkuttuvan raised the first 
memorial. Quite a few of them were destroyed and some lost their 
nomenclature too. However the monument raised in words by 
Tlank6 survives the test of time. 

The story of Kannaki should have been popular among the 
people in the form of folk tales. Even now places like 
Mattakkalappu in Ceyion have folk songs pertaining to the story 
of Kannaki. Her story in Tamil Nadu has undergone many changes 
over the centuries and become part of Vaiciyapurénam. Even in 
one of the oldest dramas entitled Kévalan Natakam, the story has 
altogether a different version. 


Pattini Worship (The term pattini means a chaste woman) 


The story of Kannaki had a tremendous impact on the women- 
folk in Tamil Nadu. Likewise many changes have taken place in 
the temples dedicated to Amman (Sakti). Since Kannaki 
successfully argued her case against the Pandya king and burnt the 
city of Madurai on a Friday, it became an auspicious day for the 
womenfolk in Tamil Nadu. According to the epic, Kannaki wore 
golden anklets. When she was raised to the status of a goddess, 
with golden anklets, women started wearing silver ornaments 
~ instead of gold ones on their anklets. Since a tremendous change 
in Kannaki’s life took place on a Friday in the Tamil month of 
Ati, both the day and the month became auspicious in Mdriyamman 
temples. In those temple festivals of dance and music, the anklet 
assumed an important place. Later, stories were written to the 
effect that goddess Kali (Durga) was born as Kannaki. Treading 
on fire became a ritual in Draupadi temple festivals. It can be said 


* The term pattini means a chaste woman. 
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that this ritual is based on an incident which occurred when Kannaki 
set Madurai on fire. At that time only the saints, Brahmans, 
women, children and others escaped the fury of fire. Perhaps this 
escape from.the fury of fire is symbolized by the present day 
fire-treading ritual. 

Tlanké Atikal sowed the seeds of pattini worship in his epic. 
Although Kannaki’s role comes to an end in the second canto of 
the epic itself, the author devoted the third canto to deification of 
Kannaki and inauguration of Pattini worship in the country. The 
title of the epic originates from the anklets worn by Kannaki. The 
corresponding Tamil term for anklet is cilampu. Therefore the title 
of the epic, Cilappatikaram is derived from cilampu. This ornament 
is mentioned only in a few place in Cilappatikaram. Kannaki’s 
cilampu is shown on her ankles at the time of her marriage, for 
the first time in the first chapter of the first canto or Pukark- 
kantam. Again in the ninth chapter of the same canto the cilampu 
is shown, when Kévalan expressed his desire to Kannaki to start 
a new life in Madurai, she offered her anklets,® the only remaining 
ornament in her possession, as capital for a new venture. The 
cilampu appears twice in the second canto or Maduraik-kantam. 
At first it appears‘on the last Gay of Kévalan’s life in Madurai. 


While walking with one of the anklets along the streets of Madurai, ~ 3 


it was shown to the royal jeweller for valuation. Secondly when 
Kovalan died, Kannaki took one other anklet in her hand and 
proceeded to the Pandya’s court where she broke it to prove her 
husband’s innocence. Finally, in the third canto or Vancik-kantam, 
after Kannaki was deified the anklet appears before the Céra king. 
Thus the author showed the anklets in appropriate places in the 
epic and named the epic as Cilappatikaram after the anklets. 


Artistic Mind 


Ilank6 Atika! was a many-faceted personality. He knew the 
life of royalty well by virtue of his birth. However he renounced 
that life and became a monk. He showed great eagerness in port- 
raying the best of human virtues in life. He possessed an ecclectic 
mind, despite being a Jain by faith. Though he belonged to the 
Céra country, he had the vision to consider the Céra, Cola and 
Pandya territories as a unified Tamil Nadu. Another unique feature 
in him was his artistic mind. This is revealed not merely by the 
elaborate description of various aspects of dance and music but by . 4 
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the very handling of aescriptions and emotions in the epic. The 
objects in nature are described in two different places to convey 
two contradictory moods. This also reveals his artistic talent. 

There are examples in the epic to illustrate this point. When 
K6valan and Kannaki started their family life two natural objects, 
the southerly wind (tenral) and the bee are described to illustrate 
that blessed mood.” The same objects are described during the 
period of their separation to reflect melancholy.* After Kovalan’s 
departure from Kannaki the poet mentions tears of happiness and 
sorrow in the eyes of two different types of women characters in 
the epic. Matavi in the company of Kovalan and all those women 
with their husbands shed tears of happiness. While those separated 
from their husbands like Kannaki, shed tears of sorrow.’ The poet 
twice describes the moonlight night: the first one is immediately 
after K6valan-Kannaki’s marriage and the second is when they are 
proceeding to Madurai, on a moonlit summer night. The first des- 
cription reveals the happiness of a newly married couple!" while 
the second eases the drudgery of a fateful journey on a summer 
night.'! Here again one can perceive the contrast in the description 
of moonlit nights. There are two blandishments in the epic address- 
ed by K6valan to Kannaki. The first one is addressed on the nuptial 
day with carnal passion and as such much praise is showered on 
Kannaki’s youth and physical beauty.!? Whereas on the day of his 
death the second blandisment occurs, which reveal not only 
Kannaki’s sterling qualities but also how Kovalan cherishes and 
values them. !3 

There are two epistles in the epic. Both are addressed to 
Kovalan by Matavi. The first one is written on the very day he 
left her from the sea-shore for good, though she is unaware of it. 
Nevertheless the epistle reflects her confidence that he belongs 
unquestionably to her. She has written the letter proper expressing 
her abiding love on the petals of a white screwpine flower with 
the bud of pittikai as the stylus and the cenpanicukkulamu (a fra- 
grant red paste) as the ink. Then it is sent to Kovalan dexterously 
tied to a garland of fragrant flowers.'4 The second letter is written 
in a mood of despondency but with extreme humility and respect.'5 
The first is a delightful letter of love, whereas the second is a 
sublime letter of humility. 

lank6 Atilal was attracted both by the fine arts as well as the 
folk arts. He realised the pulsation of life in the folk arts and 
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utilised them in appropriate places in the epic. Of the thirty chapters 
in the epic, the Kanalvari, Véttuvavari, Aycciyarkuravai, Kunrak- 
kuravai'® are devoted to folk dances and music. Songs concerning 
the people living in the littoral region and the river Kaveri are 
found in Kénalvari. Likewise the folk songs of the highwaymen, 
the shepherds and the people of montane region are found in 
Véttuvavari, Aycciyarkuravai and Kunrakkuravai respectively. 
Besides, in the twenty-ninth chapter, Valttukkatai, many songs on 
folk themes such as ammanai, kantukavari, ucalvari and vallaippa- 
ttu’ are included. Though in the hands of Ilanko, these folk songs 
attain literary merit, they still retain their spirit of folk songs. 
Apart trom the aforesaid five chapters there are others too 
where songs on folk themes are mentioned. References are found 
in the epic regarding the most popular songs among the agricultural 
labourers such as ‘sowing songs’, ‘weeding songs’ and ‘harvesting 
songs’. While mentioning the welcome extended by his subjects to 
the Céra king on his victorious return from the North, the author 
refers to four types of folk songs prevalent among the people of 
the four-fold regions in the country. The women in the montane 
regions played on their harps songs relating to the bravery of the 
king’s elephants in the North Inglian war, while looking after the 
millet fields.!7 In the pasture lands, the farmers sang songs address- 
ing the yoked oxen thus: “Our king'razed the enemies’ forts. That 
victorious king’s birthday falls tomorrow. Therefore tomorrow will 
be your holiday. You could be happy and free without the yolk.”'8 
The cowherds who were grazing their cows along the shores of the 
river Anporunai sang in the following manner. “Oh cows! our king 
who returns victoriously from the Himalayas will bring new cattle 
from there. You are going to get their companionship soon. Tomor- 
row you could rejoice in their company.”! Women of the-littoral 


* The Tamil term amménai literally means a song sung at the time of a ball game. 
It is a sort of jugglery game in which three girls participate and play with a 
certain number of balls at a time. The balls go up in the air in quick succession 
from the hand, catching and throwing up without cessation till a ball drops on 
the ground. A song accompanies the play: the first girl recites the first two lines 
of a song, the second, the subsequent two lines and the third-completes it with 
an additional line. The game is still popular among the village girls in Tamil 
Nadu. Kantukavari is also a ball song, with a special rhythm corresponding to 
the swift movements of the game. Short and crisp words are used in the song 
to convey the rhythm of the play. The term dical means swing. It is a song sung 
by girls while swinging. The term vallaippatfu means the pestle song. It is sung 
by women while hulling grains in a mortar with pestles. 
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region sang the following song: “Oh! maids! as a mark of our 
king’s invasion let us sing the praise of the vafici flower (Hiptage 
madoblata). As a symbol of his victory let us sing the praise of the 
tumbai flower (Leucas linifolia) Let us sing to the palmyrah flower 
the royal flower of the Céra dynasty. Let us sing.”2° 

All these-references regarding folk traditions in music, high- 
light Iankd’s artistic mind. Some of his compositions based on 
folk traditions are noted for their artistry. The following poem in 
Aycciyarkuravai sung by cowherdesses substantiates this point. 


Oh Toli! 

That Mayavan (Krishna) 

Did a miracle 

Using calf as a rod 

Woodapples he knocked down 
To our herds 

If Mayavan comes 

Can't we hear 

That melliflous music which 
Emanates from his Konrai flute? 


Oh Toli! 

That Mayavan (Krishna) 

Did a miracle 

Using snake as a rope 
Churned He the ocean of milk 
To our herds 

If Mayavan comes 

Can’t we hear 

That sweet music 

Gushing from his ambal flute? 


Oh Toli! 

That Mayavan (Krishna) 

In our uplands 

Did a miracle 

Single handed 

Did he break a kruntam tree 
To our herd this morn 

If Mayavan comes 

Can’t we hear 

That melliflous music 

Pour forth from his mullai flute?2! 


The cowherdesses folk songs extolling Kannan’s (Krishna’s) 
flute music are enchanting. Likewise other laudatory poems on 
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Krishna are noted for their dexterous nuance and enchanting 
rhythm. The following poem confirms this. 


What is the use of possessing ears 

If it hears not Cévakan (Krishna’s) greatness? 
What’s the use of having ears 

If it hears not Tirumal’s fame? 


What is the use of possessing eyes 

If it sees not Kariyavan’s beauty? 

What’s the use of having eyes 

Eyes that blinks and sees not Kariyavan’s beauty? 


, What is the use of possessing a tongue 
If it praises not Kannan’s fame? 
What is the use of having a tongue 
If it chants not the eternal name Narayana??? 


Likewise there are hunter’s songs sung in praise of their wor- 
shipping deity, Kali. Although they are bhakti poems, they exhibit 
the hunter’s ruthlessness. resoluteness, bravery as well as his unflinc- 
hing faith in God. The Kunravar’s (people of the montane region) 
devotional songs in praise of Murukan, exhibit the emotions of 
love and piety. . 

Some of the ‘ball songs’ sung by the girls of the city of Vaiici, 
has a special rhythm reflecting their nimble movements while play- 
ing the game. The following poem in translation, though fails to 
bring out the rhythmic aspect, will give the reader some idea of a 
‘ball song’. 


A creeper of gold 

You are! 

Oh! beautiful girl 

Glitter thy golden necklace 
Twinkle thy sparkling girdles 
Ornaments twinkling and glittering 
Let us go everywhere 

To play the game of ball 
Blessing the Pandya king 
‘Long live’ 

Long live the Pandya 

Who wears the garland 
Offered by Indra.2 
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The Tamil poem in transliteration is as follows: 





Ponnilahku pankoti polaficey kotai villita 
Minnilanku mékalaika! arppa arppa enkanum 
Tennan valka valka enru cenru pantatittume 
Tévar dra marpan valka enru pantatittumé. 


% 

4 Thr girls while swinging of pounding paddy used to sing 

: the praise of their king and those compositions came down to us 
in the form of the “swing songs” and the “pestle songs”. The 


eS 


rhythm in these poems are appropriate to the movement of the 
swing or to the movements of women while husking or hulling 
the grain. 

Kannaki’s wailing on hearing her husband's murder on false 
charges is brought out in her own words in the chapter entitled 
Tunpamdlai (a garland of sorrow).*4 Her sorrow is given, as if 
spoken in the first person. These poems are classic examples for 
depicting the feelings of sadness. The next chapter Urctilvari?5 also 
is a portrayal of her wailing. The form and rhythm of the poems 
bring out her utter desolateness. 





Certain New Features in the Epic 


In Cilappatikaram ank6 introduced new types of metrical 
compositions, unknown to his predecessors, to portray different 
kinds of emotions. In the Cankam classics for example, only akaval 
and venpd metres predominate. There is rhythm and music in ‘kali 
and paripatal types of compositions. However Ilank6’s successors 
used tdlicai, turai and viruttam types of compositions. Because of 
Ilank6 these developments are made possible, for he introduced 
new types of poetical compositions rich in form, rhythm and melody 
so as to convey various emotions and moods. Folk music is given 
a prominent place in chapters such as Kanalvari and Aycciyar 
kuravai. Ilank6 has formulated new types of verses from the folk 
songs that were in vogue. Those new poetic forms are undoubtedly 
a contribution to Tamil literature. 

Members of the royal families happened to be the main 
characters in ancient epics of the world, whereas in Cilappatikaram, 
the main characters came from the merchant class. This itself is a 
departure from other epics. A lady belonging to a merchant family 
is the heroine; and the title of the epic is derived from her cilampu, 
the ornament worn on her ankles. Since Ilank6 showed the way 
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by making commoners as the main characters in his epic, other 
poets too followed his method boldly. In the second epic, Manimé- 
kalai, the heroine happens to be the daughter of a concubine. 
Secondly, Ilankd made a social revolution by elevating Matavi to 
a second place in the epic, although her heritage was despised both 
in society and in later works. No doubt K6valan too in a mood of 
anger despised her heritage in one place; later he realised that she 
was an irreproachable character.? 

Matavi renounced her worldy attachments and became a 
Buddhist nun on hearing the tragic death of Kovalan, on whom 
she had showered her love. Besides this, she also converted her 
only daughter Manimékalai to become a Buddhist nun. In fact the 
second epic in Tamil narrates her interesting life story. Matavi was 
so concerned about her family origin that she preferred to call her 
daughter as Kannaki. Cilappatikaram is the only epic in Tamil 
literature in which we find a woman of easy virtue not only despise 
and give up her profession but also break up its tradition. 

Generally Jain monks never praise family life. Nor do they 
give prominence to women. Ilanké broke this tradition as well. In 
his epic, he praises family life as well as gives prominence to Kan- 
naki’s life of chastity. He pays glowing tribute to her greatness 
through a Jain nun, Kavunti Atikal, another woman character in 
the epic.2” For an epic or drama tobe interesting, there must be 
portrayal of good and bad characters. It is also necessary to portray 
that difficulties of the noble characters are engineered by the villain. 
In Cilappatikaram \\anké did not show that a villain was responsible 
for the misfortunes suffered by Kévalan and Kannaki. However 
in the second canto, the royal jeweller of Madurai is portrayed as 
a villain and is blamed for the death of Kovalan. Of the thirty 
chapters the royal jeweller appears only in one chapter. However 
towards the end of the chapter, Kolaikkalakkatai, Ilanko points 
out that fate is responsible for the death of Kovalan and thereby 
absolves the jeweller from the crime.?® Even the Pandya king 
cannot be considered a villain, for the affected Kannaki herself 
vindicates him saying “he was not at fault’”’.29 Therefore, the epic 
is without a villain. It is again a novel feature to show that an epic 
could be absorbing without the introduction of a villain. : 


Manimékalai 


Manimékalai is considered to be the second epic in Tamil. 
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From the point of view of the story, it appears to be a continuation 
of Cilappatikéram, Therefore both Cilappatikaram and Manime- 
kalai are regarded as the ‘twin epics’ in Tamil literature. The 
heroine, Manimékalai, after whom the epic is named, is the 
daughter of Kovalan and Matavi. Manimékalai’s relatives wanted 
her to be a dancing girl to follow the family tradition after attaining 
age. In the meantime Matavi on Kovalan’s death renounced her 
worldly ties. She approached Aravanar, a Buddhist monk, obtained 
initiation and became a Buddhist nun. At the same time she made 
up her mind not to allow Manimékalai to be dancing girl. Her 
head was shaved in keeping with Buddhist religious principles 
before she was made a nun. Thereafter Matavi feared to call 
Manimékalai her daughter, lest that should lead her back to the 
old disreputable life. Henceforth Manimékalai was called the 
daughter of Kannaki. Despite becoming a nun, Manimékalai’s life 
was not free from annoying troubles. The prince fell in love with 
her and followed her closely wherever she went. She escaped from 
him with the help of the family goddess or angel. The angel removed 
Manimékalai to the distant island of Manipallavam, where she 
paid homage to the Buddha. learnt about her previous birth as 
well as her mission in the current life. She retuined to her country 
with a magical bowl, called amutacurapi which once filled with 
food by a chaste woman, will ever be full. So filled with food, she 
gained the power to satisfy the hunger of many people. She travell- 
ed throughout the country, removed hunger and disease from peo- 
ple as well as preached them virtue. She performed many righteous 
deeds and obtained salvation according to the Buddhist cannon, 
Maduraikkulavanikan Cattanar wrote her story into an epic. In 
contrast to Ilanko’s religious eclectism, Cattanar propagated only 
Buddhism in his epic. Since Manimékalai has a religious motive, 
Buddhist religious propaganda predominates over literary features. 
To express different moods and emotions, the epic Cilappatikaram 
employed different kinds of rhythm and metres. This feature is 
absent in Manimékalai. The entire epic is written in the prosaic 
akaval metre. 

The unique merit of the epic Manimékalai lies in narrating 
the story in a lucid manner and in explaining clearly the Buddhist 
moral truths and ethics. Apart from this, the heroine of the story 
is undoubtedly an incomparable women of great excellence. The 
heroine, Manimékalai receives more commendation from the 
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readers than the epic itself. She gains a place in their hearts. Besides 
being the imaginative heroine, she is a unique woman in the history 
of the country. Despite being a young, beautiful intelligent and 
cultured lady, she sacrificed the love of a prince and became a 
Buddhist nun. The readers consider this as a great sacrifice. Greater 
still is her life which is filled with grace and symapthy. After 
obtaining the magic bowl in her hand in the Manipallavam island 
she realises that “those who feed the hungry are really those who 
give life,”3° and travels from one place to another offering food 
o the poor and the needy. 
Manimékalai declares in the twenty-fifth chapter thus: 


“If you ask, 
“What is righteousness?” 
Then listen carefully to this. 
For human beings 
I have not known 
Anything more important 
Than food and shelter.?! 


She followed her declaredyobjectives and fed all the hungry 
mouths with the help of the magic bowl, amutacurapi. She shower- 
ed her boundless love and grace oh the blind, dumb, deaf, defor- 
med, diseased and destitutes. Once she was clapped in prison for 
suspected murder of the Cola prince. When the king came to know 
of her sterling qualities and realized his mistake, he ordered her 
immediate release. At the time of her release she requested the 
the king to convert all the state prisons into dharmasalas. This 
shows her nobility of mind. The queen too suspected Manimékalai 
for her son’s death and troubled her. When she realized the truth 
she began to revere her. Manimékalai said to the queen with mo- 
desty, ‘“You are the queen of this country and the mother of the 
prince, who loved me. It is not proper on your part to pay obeisance 
to me.”32 Through Manimékalai, many noble virtues are clearly 
expressed in the epic. For example, while Manimékalai is consoling 
the queen’s grief at the murder of her son, she explains the truth 
of life in the following manner: “Oh Queen! are you crying for 
the body or the soul?. Are you crying for the body which has been 
taken to the burial ground? Or are you crying for the soul; the 
place to which it should go is determined by its actions in mundane 
life. We cannot know where it goes finally. If you love your son’s 
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soul, it is your duty to have compassion on all forms of life."3" 
Likewise many of the Buddha's gospels are revealed clearly not 
only in Manimékalai's speeches but in her way of life. 
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Devotional Poems 
(600-900 A.D.) 


Bhakti Movement 


The age of Bhakti movement is clearly noticed after the periods 
of Cankam and Ethical literatures. From the 7th century onwards 
the Nayanmars and Alvars of the Saiva and Vaisnava sects of 
Hinduism respectively travelled from temple to temple singing the 
glory of the presiding deities in soul-stirring songs in order to speak 
for their respective sects in the Tamil country. Their emotive 
devotional songs were used as an instrument to restrict the undue 
influence of Buddhism and Jainism in the country. The role played 
by Tamil and music in this movement is clearly attested by the 
following laudatory lines. Saint Cuntarar regarded Lord Siva him- 
self as the very personification of the “seven ragas (rhymes) and 
the soul of music.”! Another saint Tirufanacampantar was praised 
for “popularising Tamil everyday through music."? Yet another 
saint Tirunavukkaracar declared that “I am not aware of forgetting 
Tamil and music,”3 

The Jains and the Buddhists preached rigorous discipline in 
one’s personal life. Emphasis was given to the disciplining of senses 
through fasting and rejection of pleasures. They gave undue impor- 
tance to renunciation. The Nayanmars and the Alvars on the 
contrary utilised the fine arts like dance and drama to spread the 
cult of bhakti in the country. To them family life and the performan- 
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ce of a vocation were not a bar to the realisation of the Supreme. 
Nevertheless they emphasised that the mind must be imbued with 
the spirit of God. As a result of this pragmatic view of the wordly 
life, the Bhakti movement helped the temples to emerge as the 
popularising centres of all fine arts. The Nayanmars’ and the Alvars’ 
metrical compositions in Tamil helped the Bhakti movement to 
become popular. 

In the case of Saivites the musical compositions of Tirumilar 
and Karaikkal Ammaiyar heralded the beginning. Whereas for the 
Vaisnavites the harbingers of the movement were Péyalvar, Pitta- 
talvar and Poikaiyalvar. 


Tirumantiram 


Tirumilar, the author of Tirumantiram, composed three 
thousand verses. In keeping with the title, the verses are pregnant 
with hidden allegorical meaning, though known for'their epigram- 
matic simplicity. The work is a treasury of philosphical ideas, yogic 
and mystical practices. References are also found to the Siddha 
system of medicine. While discussing the concept of devotional 
love Tirumilar says, “Love and Siva are not two different entities. 
Very few know that they are one and the same. Only those who 
possess this knowledge are enlightened persons and achieve the 
qualities of godliness.” 


Ignorant are those who regard 

Love and Siva as tw? entities 

Love is Siva that none knows 

Love is Siva if all know 

Remain ail will 

The very identity of Love and God.4 


Tirumilar proceeds in this verse from the known reality of pure 
love to an unknown reality of God and concludes that there exists 
little difference between the two. 

In another verse Tirumilar gives little importance to the severe 
austerities practised by the seekers of God. He comments, “Neither 
starvation nor mortification will ever help anyone to realise Him. 
He can be realised only by those who pine for His grace with pure 
love at heart.” 
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What use is there 

To dry the bones like firewood 

Fry the flesh golden brown 

Save those who pine with love 

None could reach that jewel (God).* 


Yet in another verse Tirumdlar exhorts that service to human 
beings is more important than the worship of gods in temples with 
offerings. “Our offerings to the temple deities never reach God, 
who resides in the hearts of walking temples. i.e. human beings. 
Whereas our offerings to human beings will reach God who resides 
in the temple as well.” 


Offerings to the God 
Pictured in temples 
Never will reach 

The God in humans. 
Offerings to the humans 
Surely will reach 

The God in temples.° 


Tirumilar employs the mystical language of allegory to expla- 
in, that one could attain realisation of the Supreme by disciplining 
the five senses. Though many analyse the external world, only a 
few analyse the working of the inner mind. What do those who 
analyse the inner mind perceive’? They see the five cows wandering 
about without any restraint. Here the cows are an allegory which 
in the real sense mean the mind and the component five senses. 
The mind functions with the help of the five senses. They stray 
about breaking loose from all restraint. They are personified as 
five uncontrollable straying cows. If one can bring them under 
control, then the five cows will give the milk of enlightenment. 


If one sees within 

Then he can perceive 
Five cows are there 
Straying furiously about 
If there exists a cowherd 
And their fury controlled 
The five cows 

Offer nectar of milk 

If one sees within.” 
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According to Tirumilar, God has created good and evil things 
in life, and it is left to the discretion of man to choose the right 
one. To lead a good life there are many noble things to choose 
from, Likewise there are many evil things, though attractive, which 
bring in untold misery. The Supreme shows the noble path for one 
to tread. He also creates the mimosa along the pathway. So long 
one sticks to the path of rectitude he is unaffected by the mimosa. 
Otherwise it pricks his feet. 


The pathway He created 

And created the mimosa too 
Straying out of the path 

Mimosa prick the feet 

Those treading on the straight path 
Never are pricked by mimosa.® 


Death opens the eyes of man to the transitory nature of life. 
This truth is brought about effortlessly by Tirumilar in the follo- 
wing verse.‘‘People gather around the dead body of a person and 
wail and weep aloud. They call him a corpse soon after his death. 
Then the body is cremated. Tffose who follow the corpse, after 
the purificatory bath forget all about the impermanence of life and 
immanence of death. 


Gathers around the corpse 
And wails over his death. 
He loses his name 

And is called a corpse 
Taken to the crematorium 
The body is cremated 

Those who follow 

Have their purificatory bath 
And forget all about death.? 


Tirumilar reveals many rare truths in three thousand verses. They 
are written in the viruttam metre with a variety of rhythm depending 
on the very cadence of his ideas. . 


Karaikkal Ammaiyar 
The saint, Karaikkal Ammaiyar, lived at Karaikkal in the 6th 
century A.D. She was the wife of a merchant. While living with 
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her husband a miracle happened and thereafter he began to show 
fear and respect rather than love and affection to her. After some 
time he left her for good, marrried another woman and began to 
live with her. When Karaikkal Ammaiyar learnt about her 
husband’s remarriage she gave up youth and beauty as of no use 
to her. She wandered from one temple to another singing the praise 
of Lord Siva, and finally reached the famous shrine at Tiruvalan- 
gadu, where she prayed to Siva and gained salvation. She calls 
herself a péy or ghost in many of her devotional songs. Prayers 
are offered to her even now at the Tiruvalangadu temple, which 
is about thirty miles from the Madras city. A festival is also celeb- 
rated there in her honour. Her devotional outpourings have come 
down to us in the form of three works namely, Arputat-tiruvantati, 
Trattai-manimalai and Mutta-tiruppatikankal. These songs are re- 
garded as the oldest among the available Saivite devotional poems. 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s poems are known for their sincere out- 
pouring of her heart to God and for their philosophical content. 

Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s devotion to Lord Siva is borne out 
from the following substance of her poems. “Ever since I came 
into the world and learnt to lisp I had taken your feet as my abode. 
Oh Lord Siva, when are you going to free me from the bondage 
of this world?""!° “Even if he does not deliverane from the pain 
of birth, nor show me mercy, nor the path to follow, my heart will 
never cease to love him." !! 


The First Three Alvars 


Putattalvar mentions his mode of prayer, which is a happy 
blending of devotion and philosophy in one of his rare devotional 
hymns. In the following poem, he mentions not of the outer light, 
but the inner one, the noumenon for this prayer. Pitattalvar lighted 
a lamp, for which love is the lamp dish, pining for the grace of 
Lord is the ghee therein, the ecstasy of heart is the wick. 


For a lamp I lighted 

Love was the lamp-dish 
Pining was the ghee therein 
Heart was its wick 

Thus I lighted a lamp 

To the light of lights, 

To Lord Narayanan 
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1 outpoured my heart 
In philosophical Tamil. ia 


The Alvars believe that wholehearted devotion to God is 
enough and the body need not be subjected to austere penance. 
Péyalvar brings out this belief clearly “There is no need to do 
penance on the mountain, in the water and in the midst of fire. 
All evils will disappear if one could pray sincerely to God offering 
flowers.78 

The seeds of bhakti cult, that was sown by some of the noble 
souls during the sixth century, germinated into the Bhakti move- 
ment during the.succeeding centuries in Tamil Nadu. It caught the: 
imagination of both the commoners and the kings. Since the Nayan- 
mars and Alvars travelled from one temple to another singing 
devotional hymns, not only the importance of temples increased 
but their modest structures grew in size and stature. The Bhakti 
movement which originated in the Tamil country spread beyond ; 
its boundaries and caused the birth of devotional literature in 
various languages of India. 





Tévadram . 4 & 

In the seventh century, Tirunavukkaracar and Nanacampantar ( 
sang thousands of devotional songs in praise of the presiding deity 
in many of the Saiva temples in Tamil Nadu. Though these two 
Nayanmars composed several thousands songs, only seven thousand 
are now available. Another thousand songs, composed by Cuntarar 
in the eighth century are also available. Altogether the three Na- 
yanmars sang eight thousand hymns, which have come down to 
posterity as Tévaram, the corpus of devotional songs in Tamil 
literature. All the Tévdram devotional songs are sung to the accom- 
paniment of music and every song is sung in a particular pan or 
metre from the day of its origin to this day. 

Nanacampantar composed his soul-stirring devotional songs 
to the rhythm of alam, a musical instrument. He was accompanied 
by Tirunilakanta Yalppanar, a member of the pan clan to all the 
temples. He played the yal instrument as an accompaniment to 
the musical compositions of Nanacampantar. Only the predeces- 
sors of Yalppanar were responsible for guarding the musical tradi- 
tion that one finds in the Tévaéram hymns. Their notes are extant. 
As such Tévdram is not merely a body of devotional songs but a 
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treasure-house for guarding 1.300 years of musical tradition. It 
must be remembered that such a wealth of information on music 
is not available in any part of the world. 


Tirufianacampantar 


Campantar started composing devotional songs on Siva at an 
early age. He was the first hymnologist, who brought dance and 
music as worthy arts, which could be fruitfully used in temple- 
worship. While singing the greatness of a temple, he will invariably 
describe its natural setting. Therefore descriptions of many facets 
of nature find a prime place in his poems. Next to Cafkam litera- 
ture, Campantar’s Tévaram abounds in the description of nature. 
While praising the deity at Tiruvaiyaru, Campantar gives a lavish 
description of nature. Some of the descriptions are as follows: 
“The female monkeys at Tiruvaiyaru mistake the tinkle that 
emanates from the steps of dancers and the background sound of 
the drum as the distant role of thunder. They, therefore, climb 
the trees to ascertain whether or not it rains. While the kuyils 
sing the lullaby from the hillock and while the southerly wind, 
wafting the sweet fragrance of honey-filled flowers gently touches 
the feet of sugar-canes, they sleep in the fields of Tiruvaiyaru. 
When a ripe coconut falls from the tree, a frightened young buffalo 
whirls into a paddy field and finally settles down in a field where 
lotus flowers are in full bloom.”'+ In the same way the scenic beauty 
of nature is dexterously woven into the texture of Campantar’s 
metrical compositions. 

The devotional songs of Nayanmars are classified into pati- 
kams or chapters containing ten songs each. Nanacampantar’s pa- 
tikams however contain eleven songs each. In most of them readers 
can notice a pattern of arrangement in the subject matter. The 
eighth poem in every patikam invariably narrates Ravanan’s efforts 
to lift the mount Kailas, the sufferings undergone by him as a 
result of this imprudent behaviour, and his ultimate surrender to 
Lord Siva. The ninth poem extols the greatness of Siva as Supreme 
Being unapproachable even by Brahma and Tirumal. The tenth 
poem is also a biting sarcasm despising the unnatural life led 
by Jain and Buddhist monks. During this period Buddhist and Jain 
monks gave undue importance to renunciation. They also deprecat- 
ed the life of householders. It was then that Nanacampantar came 
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on the scene to denounce the pseudo-monks and to give the women 
folk their rightful place in the social life. 


Everyday we can live 

Well in this world 

Without doubt still we can 

Attain salvation 

In the prosperous city of Kalumalam 
See clearly for yourself 

That he is with her inseparably.'> 


It is a custom among the Saivite Tamils to recite this Tévaram 
song joyfully during marriages. In particular, the aforesaid poem 
gives enormous confidence to an aspirant that he can attain salva- 
tion remaining in the house. To strengthen this conviction among 
the devotees, Nanacampantar points out the Arttanaricuvara image 
of Lord Siva where Umadévi is the left part of Siva. Therefore it 
preaches life affirmation. Many of Campantar’s devotional songs 
give enormous encouragement and confidence to lead a normal 
worldly life. In his poems it is difficult to note even a trace of life’s 
weariness, anxiety, or sorrow. . 

Once Nanacampantar had to proceed to Madurai to participate 
in a debate with the Jain monks. The day was not an auspicious 
one according to the almanac. Therefore his followers dissuaded 
him from performing the journey. At that time he told them, “Lord 
has a woman on his left side. His throat is dark because of the 
poison drunk to save the world. Both the river Ganges and the 
moon are on his head. He is in my heart. Since he has filled my 
heart all the week days, Sunday to Saturday, the two snakes Raku 
and Kétu will never harm me. They are harmless for the devotees 
of Siva. 


She, whose shoulders are bamboo-like 
Resides on His side 

And his throat is dark 

Because of the poison drunk 

He plays on Vina 

On his matted hair 

The Ganges and the moon He wears 
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As he resides within me 

Nothing can ever harm me 

Whether Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
Or the two snakes, 

All of them harmless 

They are good, very good 

For his devotees 

They are good.'* 


There was no place for caste, untouchability and superstitions in 
Nanacampantar’s life. In fact Tirunilakantar, an untouchable, 
constantly accompanied him to all the temples to provide the back- 
ground instrumental music to his devotional outpourings. Along 
with Nanacampantar, Tirunilakantar visited the homes and streets 
where Brahmans lived. Tradition avers that when the Brahmins 
feared that Nilakantar’s presence would pollute their Vedic rites, 
Nanacampantar brought him closer to the dull ritual fire, which 
on his approach began to burn brightly. 

Words of confidence and encouragement abound in Nana- 
campantar’s Tévdram: ‘‘My words are the words of Lord Siva’; 
“This is my word”. As in his Tévaéram, so also in his life he was 
always full of confidence, clarity, ardour and enormous hope. Such 
was his faith in God. Those who followed the Saiva tradition, 
consider him not as an ordinary human being but as the very 
incarnation of Lord Murukan. 

Tradition has it that he sang about 1,60,000 devotional songs. 
But now only 4,168 poems are available. Every one of them is 
meant to be sung with a specific pan or metre. Nanacampantar 
and those who followed him to temples sang these Tévéram hymns 
to the accompaniment of music. Certain intricate types of metrical 
compositions like yamakam and matakku are found in 
Nanacampantar’s Tévaram. 

Since Sankara happened to be a South Indian, he knew about 
Nanacampantar and called him Tiravita Cicu, meaning a child jnani 
belonging to the Dravidian race. Nanacampantar’s contemporaries 
therefore praised him as an enlightened soul, though he was a 
mere child. The Bhakti sutra in Sanskrit mentions one “Kavuntinya’ 
as the leader of the Bhakti movement. Scholars consider that this 
tribute in the Sanskrit work is applicable only to Nanacampantar, 
since he is referred to as ‘Kavuniyar’. 
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Tirunavukkaracar 


Tirunavukkaracar was a great scholar both in Sanskrit and 
Tamil. He was also a consummate scholar in Jain literary, philoso- 
phical, and religious works. Before being reconverted to Saivism, 
he had been the leader of the Jains. 

Tirunavukkaracar’s family members were staunch Saivites. 
His sister devoted herself to the service of the temple. Due to her 
efforts he was reconverted to Saivism, lived for many long years, 
visited many Saiva shrines, and composed many devotional songs. 
A section of them must be sung with ‘alam and raga, whereas the 
other sections can be sung without talam but with raga. Those 
intended to be sung without talam are composed in a new metrical 
composition known as Tiruttantakam. Some of the Alvars too 
composed this type of verses. Since Tirunavukkaracar happened 
to be adept in Tiruttantakam poems, he was praised as Tantaka- 
ventar, the king among the composers of Tiruttantakam. Tanta- 
kams have the capacity to move and melt the hearts of devotees. 

There are many interesting anecdotes connected with Tiruna- 
vukkaracar’s life. They reveal how he faced those difficult situations 
in life with unflinching belief ig God. Soon after his reconversion 
to Saivism, the ruler, a-Jain, ordered Tirunavukkaracar to appear 
before him. On receiving the order, Tirunavukkaracar sang an 
oftquoted song which shows his courage and his firm faith in Lord 
Siva. The gist of it is as follows: “We are subject to none. We will 
not fear Yama, the god of death, nor suffer torture in hell. We 
do not lead a false life. We live happily. We know of no disease. 
Never will we bow down to others. There is always happiness, but 
no sorrow. Lord Siva, the supreme, is not subject to anyone. To 
that Supreme being we have surrendered and taken shelter at His 
feet."!7 The opening line, “To none we are subject” became a 
magic word in the mouth of patriots at the time of freedom struggle 
in Tamil Nadu. 

In another Tiruttdntakam, Tirunavukkaracar brings out the 
omnipotence of God. 


Who will not dance, if you make them dance? 

_ (according to your wish) ; 

Who will not be controlled, if you control them? 
Whose heart will not be melted, if you melt it? 
Who will not sing (thy praise) if you 
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make them sing? 

Who will not bow down, if you make them bow? 
Who will not see, if you make them see? 

If you don’t show, who will be able to see, 

Oh Lord Siva.'s 


Tirunavukkaracar’s devotional songs reveal his profound 
humility, self-effacement and devotion. There are no emphatic 
words in Tirunavukkaracar’s Tévdram as in Nanacampantar’s 
devotional songs. Though Tirunavukkaracar was a man of great 
intellect, and a philosopher, he regarded his sister's manual service 
to the temple as a noble one. He himself did such manual service 
in the temples. With a hoe in his hand, he went round the shrines 
clearing the weeds, grass and prickles growing inside the precincts. 
While rendering such service in temples, he composed hymns 
revealing his intellectual clarity and profound philosophical out- 
look. “In the farming land of truth the seed of ‘interest’ must be 
sown; the weeds like ‘lie’ must be removed; and the seed watered 
with patience. Light or sunshine has to come from within from an 
inward look. Such a farm must be fenced with canmarkka or the 
eclectic philosophy. If one pursues this golden path steadily, one 
will reap the harvest of Sivahood.’’!9 If one sets sail on the ocean 
of life, with the help of ‘mind’ as a boat, ‘intellect’ as oars, ‘anger’ 
as load, it might crash into the rocks of ‘arrogance’. While sinking 
there won’t be clarity of mind. Oh Lord Siva! at that time offer 
me the clear vision to pine for your grace and to attain salvation.""2° 
He has given us such songs of philosophical import. 

Once while Tirunavukkaracar was proceeding on a journey 
to Mount Kailas, he heard a command from God, that he should 
take a dip in a nearby tank. When he immersed into the water he 
saw the scene of Mount Kailas. Besides he came out miraculously 
from a tank at Tiruvaiydru. At that time he realized God's reign 
of love in all the living beings. The substance of the hymn that he 
sang at that moment is as follows: “I followed those who were’ 
carrying water and flower and singing the praise of Siva and Parvati. 
Even without treading the path, I reached Tiruvaiyaru. Then I saw 
a he-elephant and a love-laden she-elephant approaching me. In 
that fine spectacle I saw the sacred feet of Lord Siva. I had a 
marvellous vision of God.”?1 He always sang in this vein, seeing 
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god as the universal Father and Mother in every bird and beast in 
this world. 

During Tirunavukkaracar’s time there was a Brahmin, Appiti 
Atikal, living at Tinkalar, who worshipped him as his God, Navuk- 
karacar’s name was a mantra to him. So influenced was he by 
Tirunavukkaracar that he not only named a dharmasala run by 
him after him but also named his sons after him. Tirunavukkaracar 
was a Vellala by birth. However without looking into caste consi- 
derations, Appiiti worshipped him as a God. This reveals that the 
Nayanmars cared little for caste differences in life. 

Tirunavukkaracar is believed to have sung several thousan 
hymns, but now only 3066 are available. 


Cuntarar 


Cuntarar’s life history is very interesting too. He belonged to 
the eighth century A.D. and was a Brahmin by birth. According 
to legend his parents arranged a marriage for him according to the 
family customs, but it was stopped by Siva. However, later with 
the help of Siva himself, he married two women, Paravaiyar and 
Cankiliyar. The former belongegl to a clan of concubines while the 
latter belonged to a Vellala family. He lead a happy family life 
and at the same time emerged as a great saiva saint. He too sang 
several devotional songs of which only 1026 are now available. 
Cuntarar mentions in a song “Oh Lord you are the sheet-anchor 
of my lady love Paravaiyar and me.”22 He always dressed himself 
like a bridegroom, enjoyed the pleasures of worldly life and glori- 
fied the grace of Siva in his songs. Ideas regarding renunciation 
and life negation are rare in his hymns. All his hymns like Tiruna- 
nacampantar’s Tévdram possess a pleasant music and a pleasing 
rhythm. Cuntarar, like Campantar described the many shrines in 
their beautiful scenic settings. It was his habit to sing and ask for 
his mundane requirements from Siva. However he detested and 
sang against the poets who approached the houses of rich men for 
favours. Cuntarar exhorts in many poems that instead of relying 
on mortal men for favours, however rich they might be, poets 
should depend on Siva for eternal grace. The substance of the 
following poems emphasise this fact clearly: . 


Instead of praising and depending on miserly rich men, who lead a false 


life, for favours sing the praise of the abode of Siva, for food, clothing - 4 
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and all other necessities of this life. You will live a life free of difficulties; 
you will also attain salvation. There is no doubt about it. 


Cuntarar gives in a patikam a piece of sound advice to poets. He 
tells them not to compare a coward to Bhima or Arjuna. “Even if 
a miser is compared to Pari, known for his munificence in the 
Cankam age, he may not offer them anything. It is equally futile 
to compare an old, infirm rich man to a youth with strong, firm 
and huge shoulders. It is worthless to call a vicious, ruthless, sinful 
and bad person, a man of sterling qualities. Do not waste your 
time in paying tribute to a miser as a munificent person and an 
illiterate as a literate. Instead spend your time gainfully in chanting 
the name of Siva.”’23 


Devotional Love 
(Mystic state of love or Devotee’s Love of God): 

In Saivite cannon Tirufanacampantar, Tirunavukkaracar, 
Cuntarar and Manikkavacakar are referred to as the four Nayan- 
mars. Among them Manikkavacakar , following the literary tradi- 
tion of the Cankam literature composed an independent work 
entitled Tirukkdvaiyar on the akam theme. All the four hundred 
poems in the work speak about the devotees’ mystical love for 
Siva. There are many individual devotional songs on the theme of 
mystical love in the works of the other three Nayanmars. In such 
devotional songs the devotee imagines himelf as the love-lorn lady 
pining for love (grace) of Siva. In the traditional love poems, it is 
a common feature for the heroine to send natural objects as mes- 
sengers to her lover. This type of poem is called tutu. If the bee 
happens to be a messenger the poem is known as vanttuvitututu. 
Following this akam tradition, Nanacampantar imagined himself 
as a love-lorn lady and sent the bee as a messenger to inform Siva 
of his pathetic condition. The substance of the poem is as follows: 
“Oh bee! After tasting the honey from the lotus, grown in the 
pond, you are buzzing around happily with your lover. Will you 
not take pity on me and go as a messenger to my lover Siva and 
inform him at least once about my languishing condition?”’4 

Likewise Tirunavukkaracar also depicts in a poem the condi- 
tion of a heroine who was transformed by her godly love thus: 


Once she heard His name. She learnt 
all about His features too. She came to 
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know to Arur, the place where His shrine 
is located. She was madly in love with 

him. From that day onwards she abandoned 
her parents, and all the mundane duties. 
She forgot her own self, her name too. 

She became one with her Lord.25 


Cuntarar also composed many devotional songs on the akam 
theme. In all these devotional love poems of Nayanmars, one can 
notice the impact of the Cankam literary tradition. 


Tiruvacakam 


Manikkavacakar who belonged to the eighth century, sung 
many devotional poems in praise of Siva. These poems are known 
as Tiruvacakam. He composed another book of poem, known as 
Tirukkovaiyar. All the four hundred poems in the work are based 
on various aspects of love theme. In these poems the author con- 
ceived God as the bridegroom and himself as the bride. However 
the six hundred and fifty poems in Tiruvacakam alone attained the 
distinction of devotional songs. Since the poems of Tiruvacakam 
have the unique quality of mo¥ing the reader's mind, there is a 
proverb which says that “those who are not moved by Tiruvacakam 
will never be moved by other poem.” This devotional work, in 
fact captivated the mind of the English missionary G.U. Pope , 
who came to render religious service in the Tamil country. He 
translated it into English. 5 . 

Manikkavacakar, who was. minister of the Pandya king, came 
under the spell of Siva. He sang with devotion many ecstatic songs 
which came to be sung daily with devotion and rapture in the 
homes of the Saivites. The substance of one of the songs is as 
follows: 


Many adore that on your plaited hair 

flows the river Ganges, that you ride on 

an ox and that you are the God of gods. 
When such adorations are heard by your 
devotees, they are enraptured and lose 
their balance like the water that flows 

into a ditch. When such great devotees 

are there you have cared to take possession 
of me. Since you are so merciful, my 
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heart's love should permeate my whole 
body from head to foot and pine for your 
grace. Likewise my eyes should pervade 
the body and shed a flood of joyful tears. 
But being a sinner, my heact only remains 
like a stone unmoved; and my two eyes lose 
their feeling and remains like trees without 
shedding joyful tears on hearing the rap- 
turous outpourings of the devotees in 
praise of Siva.** 


Manikkavacakar, who has sung such soul-stirring devotional 
songs, utilised various forms of folk songs popular among the peop- 
le of his day to sing the praise of Siva. He particularly selected 
various forms of folk songs sung by girls while playing games. 
Manikkavacakar selected them so that the girls could use these 
devotional songs instead of others while at play. Verses in the 
following patikams like tiruvamumanai, tirupporcunnam, tirukko- 
tumpi, tiruttellenam, tiruntdlnodkkam, tiruccdlal,  tirukkévalli. 
tirupponnical are classic examples of the then popular folk songs. 
Ammanai is sung while playing the ball game in a sitting posture. 
Likewise porcunnam is sung while pounding the fragrant flour. In 
the same manner povalli is sung while plucking flowers. Ucal is 
a swing-song. Others like numpi, tellénam, tondkkam and calal refer 
to games played by young girls. 


Pavaippatal 


Girls of marriageable age sing devotional songs in the Tamil 
month of Markali. These songs are known as Pavaippatal. It has 
been the custom among the girls during this month to wake up 
other girls in the early hours of the morning, have a bath in a tank 
and thereafter install the image of goddess Lakshmi in the form 
of a doll and pray to her for the prosperity of their country and. 
for their happy marriage. At the time of the Bhakti movement 
this custom merged with the worship of the Supreme. The female 
Vaisnava saint Antal’sTiruppdvai and Manikkavacakar's Tiruvem- 
pavai belong to this category. Tiruppavai extols the greatness of 
Visnu and Tiruvempavai speaks about Siva. 

Young unmarried girls wake up in the early hours of the 
morning. They go to wake up their friends who are still in sleep. 
The pavaippatal begins like a conversation between the girls. 
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“Are you still sleeping, as if you have not heard our song, 
sung in praise of the Lord who has no beginning or end? Are you 
deaf?”, asks one of the maidens. Another maiden adds, “Our 
friends’ state is rather curious. When she has heard the song 
glorifying the feet of our Lord in the street, she has cried in joy, 
forgotten herself, fallen out of the bed and has been unconscious 
on the floor. What a wonder is it?” Manikkavacakar’s Tiru- 
vempavai begins as a conversation between two maidens who go 
to wake up their friends. 


Oh maids! are you still sleeping? 
Though you have heard our 

* song of praise to our Lord, who 
has no beginning or end. 
When she heard the story, in praise 
of the Lord echoing the streets 
she has cried in rejoice, lost herself 
and remained in stupor in her bed. 
It has been her condition. 
What an astonishing state is it?” 


Antal’s Tiruppavai begins tn the following manner: 


Oh young maidens of Ayarpati, come for 
bathing on a fullmoon day in the month 

of Markali. Nantaképan’s son, as well 

as YacOtai’s young lion, who is called 

by several names as Kannan and Narayanan 
will give us a drum to celebrate the 

Pavai festival. Therefore, let us have our 
ritual bath, and be praised by the world. . 
Oh maidens come.”8 


Likewise there are many poems in Antal’s Tiruppavai, which port- 
ray the maidens waking those in sleep and asking them to join in 
the bath. Both Manikkavacakar and Antal give a description of 
the rain in their pavaippatals. The following description of rain 
appears in Manikkavacakar’s Tiruvempavai. “The cloud that goes 
up in the sky after absorbing water in the sea appears black like 
Uma Devi; emits lightning like her slender waist, thunders like 
her anklets; makes rainbow like her curved eye-brows and rains 
copiously like her eternal mercy.”29 A similar description of rain 
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appears in Antal’s Tiruppdvai also. ‘Oh clouds, don’t conceal your 
water, go up the sky after sucking water from the sea. Turn black 
like Tirumal, shed lightning like the wheel in his hand, thunder 
like his conch and rain profusely like the arrows that jets out from 
his bow. Rain for the prosperity of the entire world. We will also 
happily have our bath in the month of Markali to perform our 
pavai rituals."° Another poem in Tiruppdvai enumerates the ways 
in which the country will prosper. 

Both Tiruppavai and Tiruvempavai became popular during the 
period of the Imperial Célas, who ruled South India from the ninth 
to the twelfth century A.D. When the Cola king Rajefidran 
(1014-1044 A.D.) captured Kataram the Tamils settled down 
there. (Kataram is perhaps the present day Kedah on the west 
coast of West Malaysia.) It is perhaps through them that the pavai 
poems have spread to Thailand or Siam. For several centuries the 
Siamese have been celebrating a festival known as triyempdava- 
tripadva, without knowing its actual significance. During this festival 
they recite like mantras the corrupted forms of the poems of Tiru- 
vempavai and Tiruppavai. This attests to their popularity even in 
such distant countries in those ancient periods. 


Periyalyar 

Except the first three Alvars, all the rest belonged to the 
seventh, eighth and ninth centuries A.D. Their devotional songs 
numbering four thousand sung in praise of Tirumal have come 
down to us in a compiled form, known as the Ndlayita-tiyap-praa- 
pantam. Among the twelve Alvars, it was Periyalvar who imagined 
Kannan as a child and composed devotional songs. Kannan’s birth- 
day celebrations are described in ten verses. There are another 
ten verses in which the neighbours are called upon to enjoy Kan- 
nan’s physical beauty, by copiously describing his toes, thighs, 
navel, stomach, chest, shoulders, hands, neck, mouth, eyes, 
eye-brows, ear-rings, forehead and hair. The following paraphrase 
of a poem invites the women to see Kannan’s beautiful feet: 


Devaki is like the nectar, that came out 
of the ocean. She gave away Kannan (for safety) to 
YacOtai, the lady with a beautiful plaited hair. Oh 
maidens with coral lips, come and see Kannan 
sucking the toes of his lotus-like feet.*! 
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Another ten poems are “cradle songs”, which describe how 
the child Kannan is lulled to sleep. The subsequent songs of this 
genre owe their origin to Periyalvar. Likewise his poems on the 
child Kannan paved the way for the emergence of pillaittamil or 
poems in praise of children in the body of Tamil literature. He 
composed ten poems each on themes such as, inviting the moon 
to play with the child; cenkirai dtutal or asking the child to sway 
its head (the term cenkirai is in fact a stage in a child’s life when 
it can turns to prostrate position, lifts up its head and tries to move 
hither and thither); requesting the child to clap its hands; to walk 
about: mother entreating the child to embrace her; the child 
embraces the mother; both play hide and seek, calling the child 
for breast feed; ear-boring ceremony; oil bath; engaging the child’s 
attention while combing its hair; the mother calls the crow; 
requesting the child to bring a stick to herd the cows; calling the 
child to adorn its hair with flowers; performing certain rituals to 
protect the child from evil eyes, neighbours’ complaints about the 
child's pranks; and the mother’s distress. Only ten among the above 
mentioned themes are chosen by later day poets to correspond to 
the ten stages in the growth of g child. For each stage ten songs 
are composed. A work .that describes the different stages in a 
child’s life in hundred poems is known as pillaittamil. Up to this 
century many pillaittamil works have been written. They are 
appreciated for their literary grace. This genre has been utilised 
to compose devotional poems on gods as well as panegyrics in 
honour of kings and sages. : 

It is one of the enjoyable activities of a mother to put the 
baby in a cradle and lull it to sleep with a song. Those lullabies 
are regarded as the poetic compositions of housewives from time 
immemorial. Periyalvar’s ten poems that begin with “manikkam 
katti’” and Kulacékaralvar’s ten poems that begin with “mannu- 
pukal” are the oldest extant cradle songs in Tamil literature. It 
should be remembered that these songs are about twelve centuries 
old. 

Periyalvar’s cradle songs run thus: 


Siva has sent you these strings of beads 

and garlands of flowers. Oh Kanna! you 
have bestowed your grace on me. Don’t cry, 
Kanna sleep! Varunan has sent pearls, 
corals and bangles cut out from conch as 
suitable presents to you. Whereas Tirumakal 
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has given garlands of tufaci leaves and the 
heavenly Karpakam flowers. The goddess 
of earth has sent such ornaments as 
maniccutti and golden flower to be worn 
on your head. Sleep without crying, Kanna!” 
With loving care 

Brahma has sent 

that cradle of gold 

Inlaid with ruby and diamond 

Oh! as the great dwarf 

You measured the universe, steep." 


Kulacékaralvar possessed an abiding devotion for Rama, one 
of the incarnations of Lord Visnu. Therefore in his poems, Rama's 
remarkable achievements are described in the following manner. 
“You were born to Kocalai; you destroyed the crowns of Ravana; 
your arrow sucked the strength of Tatakai; you were the son-in-law 
of king Janakan and bestowed the throne on your younger brother 
and departed to the forest.” The Alvar after narrating Rama's 
valour, concludes the ‘cradle song’ beseeching Rakavan to sleep. 


That renowned Ko6calai, has given birth 
to you. You have destroyed the crowns 
of the king of Lanka. You are the pre- 
siding deity of Kanapuram, the temple 
surrounded by walls decorated with gold: 
you are the pupil of my eve: my nectar, 
Oh Rakava, sleep!*4 


These cradle songs of the Alvars are sung in the nilampuri tune. 

Periyalvar was attracted to Krishna, one of the incarnations 
of Lord Visnu. Kannan’s boyhood pranks became so intolerable 
to his neighbours that they complained to his mother, Yacétai. 
Then she called back her son and said, “‘Oh Kanna, come here. 
Don’t give room for complaints, come back.” The neighbours’ 
complaint against Kannan’s behaviour and Yacdtai’s appeal to him 
are narrated by Periyalvar in a dramatic manner. The following 
soul stirring poems were composed by him in the seventh or the 
eighth century A.D. 

“After stealing and eating the butter, he throws the empty 
vessel on a rock and enjoys the sound it produces. We are unable 
to prevent this mischievous play. Oh Yacdtai, you have given birth 
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to a boy, capable of pranks which are like pouring tamarind juice 
on a wound. Call back your son.”25 This was the complaint of 
neighbours. ““Come back, come back, Kannan, come back. I am 
unable to bear the slighting words of our neighbours. Come here.” 
Yacotai calls Kannan home.*¢ 

“Qh Yacotai! I asked my daughter to look after the milk which 
was kept on the oven. Then I went to my neighbour to fetch some 
fire for the oven. I spent some time speaking to them. Before I 
could return, Kannan drank all the milk that was kept on the oven. 
Please call him back to you.”3? This was a complaint of one of the 
neighbours. “Kanna! come back, come back. Don’t say you won't 
return. Come back, without being adamant. I don’t like to hear 
others to utter lies and speak ill of you. My son, Kanna, come 
back.” This was the mother’s appeal to her son.* 

“I placed the pan-cakes (made out of sugarcane juice), citai 
(a savoury made out of rice and pea-flour), sesame balls, into a 
vessel and left it in my home. Your son came, and ate them all. 
He also went to the kitchen to search for butter. He did many 
other things but I told only a few. Oh Yacdtai, call back your 
son,”3? complained, another nejghbour. “Oh Yacdtai, your son 
came to my house, called my daughter, removed the bangles from 
her hands and bartered them for naval fruits, sold by a fruit-seller 
at the backyard. When he asked him, ‘Why did you do so?’ he 
denied with a broad smile, though the naval fruits were in his 
hand.’”° This is another complaint of the neighbour. 

“Oh Kécava, Kanna, come back. Don’t refuse to come back. 
Never play in the houses of those neighbours who have no love 
for you. Don’t go to places where men and women deliberately 
speak ill of you. It’s right that you listen to mother’s words. Come 
back, Kanna’”,*) said Yacdtai. 

Periyalvar composed many poems which relate Kannan’s 
pranks, and the complaints of shepherdesses to Yacotai. “Kannan 
stole and ate butter, curd and milk from the houses of shepherdes- 
ses. When they learnt of his mischief, they caught hold of him and 
tied him to a mortar a whole day. He was whipped, and therefore 
the whole day he cried.”42 ; ¢ 


While we were swimming in the river, Kannan 


threw mud on us, took possession of our bangles 
and clothes, ran away with more than the speed 
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of wind and hid himself in the house. When 
we asked for our garments and jewels he refused 
to speak. He was dumb the whole day.” 


The poems, which extol Yacdtai’s love for Kannan are very 
moving. Yacotai sent her son to the forest to tend the cows. Later, 
she regretted sending him alone to the forest. 


Smearing turmeric, he was going hither 

and thither with the girls of Ayarpati (living 
quarters of the shepherd foik). He destroyed 
the houses made of sand, and played many 
tricks on them. To prevent his annoying 
pranks I have sent him to the forest infested 
with hunters, to tend the cows. Why 

did I send him to the forest? Why did I 
make such a decision?“ 


Though I am Kannan’s mother, I have sent him to 
the forest to herd the cattle 

without thinking that his legs would ache. 

What a cruel thing I have done!45 


I have sent him to the forest to tend the 
cattle, neither providing him with an umbrella 
nor a pair of slippers. Never did I 

think that his tender feet would be hurt if 

he treaded on the stony pathway leading to 
the forest. What a cruelty I have done 4 


In another patikam, Periyalvar portrays the happiness of 
Yac6tai, when Kannan returns from the forest with the cattle. ‘Oh 
ladies, come and witness the marvel of my son’s arrival from the 
forest. In this world I am the one who has given birth to such a 
beautiful son.”47 After welcoming Kannan, Yacdtai says, “How 
cruel I am to send you to the forest to herd the cattle. No other 
woman would even have such a stony heart. Come, Kanna, give 
me a kiss.”*8 “Your body is covered with dust. I have kept water 
for your bath. Finish your bath and eat. Your father has not eaten 
yet. He has been waiting for you.””49 “Kanna! Rice and other things 
are ready for the ritual, which is to be performed in seven days. 
I have invited the girls to come and prepare the sprouts and bless 
you. From tomorrow onwards you need not tend the cattle. You 
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remain in the house well dressed.’=° These poems reveal Yacotai’s 
motherly love. 

Some patikams extol Kannan’s ability as a flutist, shepherdes- 
ses. love for him and Yacétai’s reluctance to breast-feed him after 
witnessing his miracles. The oldest Indian literature, which protrays 
the incarnation of Krishna with love and devotion is found in 
Periyalvar's devotional poems written in about the eighth century 
A.D. 


Antal 


Antal was Periyalvar’s adopted daughter. Her compositions, 
which come down to us as Tiruppavai, is regarded as one of the 
most famous devofional songs in Tamil. This is an extraordinary 
devotional work, which shows Antal’s perceptive ability to imagine 
the environs of Ayarpati. the shepherdesses as well as her own 
position among them. In the month of Markali, Tiruppavai is sung 
in the Vaisnavite temples and homes even today in Tamil Nadu. 
The following is a paraphrase of one of the pavai poems. 


Thrice a month, there will be rain, if 

one were to sigg about Tirumal, who once 
measured the universe assuming a universal 
figure, and to perform the pavai 

ritual. The fish will jump hither and 

thither in the rice fields among the 
luxuriant paddy. After drinking honey, 

the bees sleep in the midst of lotus 

flowers. The cows in the shed when milked, 
yield pots and pots of milk. Our prayers 
will improve the riches of the country. 5! 


Antal’s Ndcciyar Tirumoli is also an excellent devotional 
poem. Since she possessed such a divine love towards Tiruméal, 
she was able to declare. “I will die, if I were to marry a human 
being.’’5? She composed the poem ““Varanamayiram,” based on a 
dream of her marrying Tirumal.*? This enchanting poem is recited 
even today during marriages among the Vaisnavites. : 

Among Antal’s devotional songs, many know Tiruppavai by 
heatt. Besides the Tamils, the Andhraites and the Kannadas have 
transliterated Tiruppavai in their languages and recite it with dev- 
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otion. Commenting on the significance of Tiruppavai, Peri yavaccan 
Pillai, one of the commentators of the Nalayirartivviyap-prapaniam 
said, “‘Alavars realized the Supreme, only when He awakened 
them from their slumber of wordly life and revealed Himself to 
them. Whereas Antal woke up the Supreme and made known her 
distress. Therefore she is admired more than the other Alviirs. 1° 
Further, Pillai adds, “since love between a man and a woman is 
more natural than between two men, Antal’'s loving devotion to 
Visnu is more delectable than that of the male-Alvars.“S3 Rama- 
nujar, who was regarded as the foster mother of Sri Vaisnavism 
showed no small interest in Tiruppavai. Because of his interest in 
it he is praised as ‘Tiruppavai Jiyar’. 

The Vaisnavaites regard that the Alvars’ concept of devotion 
to the Supreme is far superior to the realisation achieved through 
austerities. Sri Vénkatanatan, popularly known as Vetanta Desi- 
kar, has declared that he could understand the inner meaning of 
Vedanta only by the knowledge gained through his study of Alvars, 
devotional poems. 

The poems of Tiruppavai reveal that Antal was oblivious of 
her surroundings for she imagines herself as one of the women 
shepherds of North Madura where Kannan grew up. Her imagina- 
tion has a touch of realism when as part and parcel of the clan, 
she performs their rites. rituals and penances. In pavai poems, she 
assumes the role of the harbinger of dawn, waking up Nantakopan 
Yacotai, Palatévan and Kannan himself. One of the poems of the 
Tiruppavai runs in the following manner: “Oh my master Nan- 
takopa, known for munificence, wake up! Oh my master’s wife 
Yacotai, the light of the family and a model for all women, wake 
up! The Supreme, who had measured the universe don't sleep, 
wake up! Oh Palatéva, you and your brother Kannan don’t sleep 
any more, wake up.” Another poem in Tiruppavai exhorts Nap- 
pinnai, the daughter-in-law of Nantak6pan, to wake up.5” 

Poems other than the Tiruppavai, exhibit realistic human 
emotions. Since Antal was in love with Tirumal she was curious 
to know all about him. She addresses the conch, which is very 
close to Tirumal’s lips, to find out the sweetness of his mouth. 


With eagerness I ask 


How does Matavan’s mouth 
Smell and taste? 
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Oh, the white conch tell me. 
Does it smell like a lotus flower? 
Do the coral lips 

Taste sweet? 

Tell me, Oh conch!** 


Tirumankai Alvar 

Tirumankai Alvar was known for his scholarship. He had 
considerable influence over the kings of the day and rendered 
religious service. Many of his devotional songs are composed on 
the traditional love theme. One type of poem, known as matal 
tells the disappointed lover’s threat that he would make a horse 
out of the prickly palm scales, affix his lady love’s portrait on it 
and fast unto death, The Cankam literary tradition avers that only 
the hero could pose these threats but not the heroine. Tirumankai 
Alvar changed this tradition in his love poems. He imagined 
himself as a lady deeply in love with T irumal. When Alvar’s efforts 
to win over Him failed he threatened to immolate himself on the 
palm scales. He composed two types of matal poems—ciriyamatal 
and periyamatal. In both the types, the heroine’s threat forms the 
subject matter of the poems. The heroine says in one of the matal 
types of poems, “There is a tradition in Tamil literature that only 
the heroine has no prerogative to immolate herself on the palm 
scales. I reject this. The northern tradition permits woman also to 
immolate herself.”5? Like the Saiva hymnodist Manikkavacakar, 
Tirumankai Alvar also utilised certain types of folk music for songs 
relating to the games played by gitls such as the calal. There are 
other types of folk songs in which the heroine would entreat birds 
like the cuckoo to sing for the arrival of her lover. Another kind 
of folk song is based on the belief of the people of the Tamil 
country. The chirpings of the lizard has always been regarded by 
the Tamil as an indication of a guest's visit to the house. Tirumankai 
Alvar, sings ‘Oh little lizard, you chirp to indicate Tirumal’s visit.”” 
One of Tirumankai Alvar cuckoo songs is as follows: 


Oh kuyil! call Him! 

Call Manivannan to come 

Call Him, who had protected 

The shepherds from the wrath of the rain god and 
Destroyed the demon, in disguise. 
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His song entreating the lizard to announce the arrival of Kannan 
is as follows: 


Oh Lizard, chirp 

Chirp, and call Matavan 
Calt Him, who had danced 
And scanned the universe.*! 


Tirumankai Alvar composed many poems on love themes, 
following the tradition of akam poems in the Cankam literature. 
In Cankam literature, the heroine used to send some birds and 
beasts as envoys to the hero. Following this tradition, Tirumankai 
Alvar also sent the bee and the stork as his envoys to Tirumal to 
ask for His divine love. These love poems are interesting to read, 
“Oh stork, no other help will give me more enjoyment than to 
convey my love to Tirumial. In return, I will offer this fertile region, 
where fish are available in abundance. After this you could come 
along with your beloved and live happliy in the world.’’°2 There 
are other poems on the same love theme composed like the spoken 
words of a mother worried about her love-lorn daughter and the 
words of a kattuvicci (shaman) who could find out the causes and 
symptoms of the heroine's illness. These devotional poems based 
on the theme of love are known for their literary beauty. 


Kulacékarar 


Despite his heritage, Kulacékarar Alvar had little regard for 
wealth or even for his high birth as a human being in a royal family. 
Given to ardent devotion to Tirumal, Kulacékarar preferred to be 
born at Tirumalai, the abode of Tirumal, even as a bird. He sang 
thus: 


I do not want to rule the kingdom 

of Heaven or earth surrounded by 
beautiful women. I will be happy to 
be born as a fish in the brooks of 
Tiruvénkatam, the abode of Tirumal.®? 


Kulacékarar sang in this vein ten soul-stirring poems. His only 
wish was to be born at Tiruvénkatam (Tirupati Hills) as a cliff, or 
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a mountain creek, or a step or for that matter anything so long he 
was close to Tirumal’s abode. All these ten poems reveal his fervent 
devotion to God. Another ten poems composed at the shrine of 
Vittuvakkotu, contain many interesting similes. They also reveal 
his religious fervour as well as his skill as a literary artist. Here is 
a summary of some of the poems in that patikam. “Oh Lord, I 
have no other abode except your feet. Like a child that yearns for 
the love of its departed mother I have always craved for your love. 
Like a family woman’s devotion to her despicable husband, | always 
possess a blind devotion to you. Like a patient’s unshakeable faith 
in his surgeon, who had operated his wound causing severe pain, 
I have firm faith in you. Like a bird which returns inevitably to 
the mast of a ship after failing to find the shore in the midst of the 
sea, | always return to your feet for safety. Like the lotus that 
blooms facing the burning sun, | always look up to you for salvation. 
Like the crops that look up to the clouds for rains, though delayed 
a long time, I have been constantly expecting your grace." With 
such apt similes, Kulacékarar is able to bring out his adamantine 
devotion to Tirumal. 

Since Kulacékarar Alvar was facinated by Ramavataram, he 
sang the entire story of the Ramayana in an abridged form in one 
patikam or ten poems. Periyalvar too sang the praise of Rama 
although he was a great admirer of Krsna. In one patikam, Kulacé- 
karar narrates how Hanuman after reaching Sri Lanka met Sita 
and gave Rama's description of his life with her. At the same time 
Hanuman’s happiness after handing over Rama’s ring to Sita is 
also portrayed. Likewise Kulac¢karar Alvar depicts movingly in 
one patikam, Tacarantan’s sorrow at Rama's departure to the forest 
on Kaikéyi’s command. Other Alvars too in their songs speak of 
Rama's divine deeds and his graciousness. The devotional: songs 
on Rama and Krsna in the seventh and the eight centuries laid the 
foundation for the emergence of Kampan’s Ramayana. Although 
this monumental: work is based of Valmiki’s Ramayana, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the concept of bhakti that one finds in 
Kampan’s Ramdayanam is derived from the Alvars’ devotional 
songs. : 


Other devotees like Tiruppanalvar, Tirumalicaiyalvar and 
Tontaratippotialvar too sang the praises of Tirumal in soul-stirring 
poems. ; 
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Nammalvar 


Nammialvar occupies a prime place among the twelve Vaisnava 
saints of Tamil country. It was given to Maturakaviyalvar to sing 
his praise. Nammilvar's Tiruviruttam, Tiruvaciriyam, Periyatiru- 
vaniat, Tiruvdimoli are regarded as the quintessence of the four 
Vedas. Tiruvdimoli is reckoned the greatest among bis works. 
Since the work reveals Nammialvar's devotion to and realisation 
of the Supreme, it is considered as the repository of these (wo 
noble emotions. Many Vaisnava scholars have written incisive and 
elaborate commentaries on it. These commentaries, known as viva- 
kydnankal in Tamil are preserved for generations as the most 
commendable philosophical treasures. The mere fact that they have 
been known by the number of letters used in them, such as Mivd- 
yiruppati (three thousand), Onpatindvirappati (nine thousand), 
Pannirayirappati (twelve thousand), /rupattu-ndlayirappati (twenty 
four thousand), Muppattardyirappati (thirty-six thousand) reveals 
the care with which they have been preserved all these vears. 
Tiruvaimoli has become part of the life of Vaisnavites. Particularly, 
the southern sect of Vaisnavites, regard it greater than the Vedas 
themselves. 

Besides the philosophical poems in Tiruvdimoli, there are also 
poems on the theme of divine love. Among the various types of 
divine love songs, tru finds an important place. Tutu is a type of 
divine love poetry in which the devotees as heroine sends a message 
through a bird or an animal to God, who happens to be the hero. 
Following this tradition, Nammalvar too composed some soul- 
Stirring «itu poems in which a stork or a parrot is sent as a messen- 
ger. Besides thematic similarities we find many interesting lines 
borrowed from the ancient literary works. By virtue of this all the 
one thousand poems of Tiruvaimoli are appreciated by all sections 
of people, by the devotees of Visnu, the philosophers and the poets. 

As already mentioned, both the devotional as well as the 
literary elements can be seen from the following summaries of titu 
poems in Tiruvdimoli. “Oh the stork with a beautiful wing! What 
will you do if you are imprisoned along with your husband when 
you go as my messenger to my Lord, Tirumal?”5 

“Oh swans! won't you go as my messenger to Tirumal? Won't 
you tell him, that a foolish lady is perturbed whether or not she 
will be absolved from past sins?” 
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“Oh akanril birds! He doesn’t know that it is unbecoming on 
his part to ignore ths love-lorn lady. How would I convey my 
feelings of love through you? However you convey to Him, that 
none of the noble qualities will ever be with Him, if He were to 
forsake one pitilessly. Will you or will you not do this help for 
me.’’§7 

“Won't the Lord, who protects with mercy all the beings in 
the seven worlds, look after my interests also? Won't you birds, 
searching for food in the waterlogged fields convey my sorrow to 
him?” 

“As my sins accumulate so does dew condense in the chill 
northern wind and causes me sorrow. My Lord, Tirumal has not 
showered His grace on me, thinking of my follies. Oh parrot, why 
can’t you go and find out from Him what sin have I committed to 
bring Him disgrace.””© : 

“Oh little parrot! Are you not my pet? I have entreated you 
several times to inform Tirumal of my love-sickness. You have 
failed to convey my message. Now the sorrow has wasted my charm 
and beauty. I have lost the strength even to feed you. Better look 
for some one who could feed you.””7 

Nammialvar’s poems on akart theme have devotional and lite- 
rary merit. This we have seen in the foregoing passages. The 
heroine apostrophes to the birds and beasts reveal not merely her 
forlornness but her love of God. These same birds and beasts too 
suffer the pangs of love like the heroine. Some of the summaries 
of verses that follow reveal this. 


“Oh stork! you perambulate in the rich groves of the sea- 
board—why don’t you go to sleep, even though your mother land 
the Heaven have gone to sleep? Are you also overwhelmed with 
sorrow and pining, like me, who has fallen in love with Tirumal?”7! 

“Oh the sharp-peaked Anril bird! Having lost your mind to 
Tirumil, are you calling the name even during the midnight. Are 
you also craving like me for His tulaci garland?””? 

“Oh the resounding ocean! without sleeping you have been 
thundering. Are you also pining for His love? Are you also under- 


going the same agony as mine because of your love for Tirumal’s 
feet?”> ; 


“Oh the cold North Wind! you loiter day and night over the 
sea, the mountain and the sky without sleep. You are like me in 
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this respect torturing yourself from time immemorial to see Tiru- 
mal?"74 

“Oh cloud! time immemorial you have been carrying the water 
and emptying it as rain on the world. In this process you too like 
me waste away your form. Are you also taken in by Tirumal’s 
glory and pine for his love?""75 

“Oh the waning moon! Like me forlorn and lean, you are 
struggling to light the dark sky. Have you lost your beauty. relying 
on the false words of Tirumal as truth."’76 

“Oh dusk! We have lost our hearts to Narayana, but we do 
not know the way to recover it from Him. We know how to cry 
and repent for it. At a time we are pining for His love, you creep 
in and torture us. Oh dusk, how long will you prolong your tor- 
ture?"’77 

“Oh deep lagoon! it looks as though you won't go to sleep 
even if the night and the day inadvertently change their course. 
Have you emaciated in your anxiety to gain His mercy? "78 

“Oh the ever burning lamp! as we have been tortured by 
love-sickness, so you too are burning yourself to obtain the nilact 
garland from our Lords.”’79 

Some of the poems which are apostrophes of the love-lorn 
lady’s mother, are known for their overpowering devotional ele- 
ment. 


Sifting the sand, will say that 

it is Tirumal’s (who came in the form 

of a dwarf or Vamana to beg for three 

feet of land) earth. Praying to the 

sky she will show by the sign of her 

hand, that it is His abode, vaikuntam. 
Standing with eves bedewed with tears, 

she will say that her lord possesses 

the colour of the sea. What will I do to 
Tirumal, who has captivated my daughter?80 


The heroine’s mother further says that her daughter is able 
to perceive Tirumal in all the mundane things. “When she beholds 
the sea, she prays saying that my Lord sleeps on this sea. To her, 
fire is Tirumal and therefore it does not burn her. She sees Tirumal 
in the mountain and beseeches him to come to her. When rain 
pours down she dances, saying that ‘Narayana’ has arrived. To her 
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a beautiful calf is in fact the one tended by Govindan. She runs 
after a snake, saying that ‘it is the bed of my Lord’. When she 
hears the rhythm of a dance, she runs in that direction thinking 
that it may be the dance of Gévindan. She is carried away by the 
flute song and considers it to be the music of her Lord. To her all 
the butter meant for sale, is in fact the butter consumed by her 
Lord. She considers all tulaci flowers as the garland of Narayanan. 
She attempts to reach the dark clouds as if they are Kannan himself. 
when she beholds a herd of cattle, she follows it hoping to have a 
glimpse of Kannan in its midst.’®! 

“She will be low in spirits. She will look around. She will 
heave a long sigh, eyes bedewed with tears. She will be weary of 
body. Again and again she-will call out Kanna! At one time she 
will say ‘My Lord has come!’ What can I do for this love-lorn 
daughter?”’®? Such was the pathetic situation of the mother whose 
daughter was smitten with divine love. 

During Nammalvar’s time, the poverty-stricken poets used to 
approach philanthropists, praise them, and return happily with gifts 
given to them. Nammiilvar was disgusted with the poets who sold 
their poetic talent for a pittance, But many poets belonged to this 
category becaue of their-chill penury. If Nammilvar rebuked the 
poets, it went against the rich men. Nevertheless he felt, it was 
his duty to give a bit of his mind about their ignoble activity. He 
said, 


I will not waste my poetic talents 

in singing the praise of mere mortals. 
So long my Lord is at Tirupati hills, 
] will not use my poetic talents in 
the praise of others. 


“What is the use of composing poems on an ordinary mortal, 
who: thinks he is:permanent and supreme and regards his wealth 
as perennial prosperity?” “What is the use of singing the praise 
of an ordinary human being in superb poems? Oh poets, how long 
would you be able to live on charity?”8> “What benefit is there in 
possessing wealth? It is conspicuous like the heaped up rubbish. 
Oh poets, by applauding the wealthy don’t lose your true identity.”® 
“You can live even by doing physical work. We have seen that 
there exists no philanthropist who could appreciate your poems - 
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and reward them accordingly. Therefore sing the praise of your 
personal deity. That will reach Perumal, my Lord.” “Don't praise 
the rich in hyperbolical language saying that his hands give alms 
like clouds (which give rain) or comparing his shoulders to mounta- 
ins.”®* “J am not the poet to sing the praise of ordinary human 
beings.’’®° One full patikam is devoted to criticise the absurdity of 
the poets who sing the rich. The Saiva saint Cuntarar also expressed 
the same view about poets praising the rich for their wealth. Thus 
the devotional songs of Alvar and Nayanmars were responsible 
for giving new hope and resurgence for the people in the country. 


Change and Lucidity in Poems 


The body of ethical literature that arose between the Cankam 
and the Bhakti movement period should be set aside for obvious 
reasons, while evaluating the trend and growth of Tamil literature 
during the Bhakti movement period. It could be realised that 
Bhakti literature has grown by adopting the essential aspects of 
the Cankam literature. The akam poetry, which discusses the love 
of an unnamed hero and heroine. was modified to portray the 
devotees love of God in devotional literature. While the heroism 
of kings had been the theme for puram poetry, the God's 
miraculous deeds became the theme for Bhakti poetry. As the 
Cankam poems eulogize the munificence of philanthropists, so the 
devotional literature portrays the gracious acts of God. Description 
of nature formed the background for the love poems both in 
Cankam and Bhakti literatures. In the case of the former, the 
natural scenery of the meeting place of the chief characters will 
be described. Whereas in the latter the scenic beauty of the place 
where the temple is located will be described. As the description 
of nature forms part of the love poems in Cankam literature, the 
devotional poems of Tiruflanacampantar, Cuntaramartinayanar, 
Tirumankaialvar and others contain copius description of nature. 

Despite these similarities, there exist a marked difference in 
the poetic form between the Cankam and the Bhakti poems. The 
Cahkam literature is meant for the literary elite, whereas the Bhakti 
literature is for everyone, for the Bhakti movement originated as 
a mass movement. Therefore the Style of devotional poems are 
not rigid like the Cankam poetry but extremely simple and pliable. 
As the devotional songs are meant for singing by a group of devo- 
tees in and around the temples it is composed in a set of thythmic 
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metres. Consequently the stylistic simplicity as well as the rhythmic 
mellifluousness of Bhakti poetry, made it possible for a change in 
the form, content and mode of expression in Tamil poetical lite- 
rature. 

The epic Cilappatikaram paved the way for the Bhakti 
literature to effect this transformation in Tamil literature. It can 
be said that Cilappatikaram formed a bridge between the Cankam 
and the Bhakti literatures. The epic is known for its simplicity and 
melody. Both the human love that is described in the Cankam 
literature as well as the divine love that is found in the Bhakti 
literature are treated in the epic, Cillappatikaram. A description 
of devotee’s love for the Supreme is found in Aycciyar.kuravai, 
the seventeenth chapter in- Cilappatikaram. The rulers’ heroism 
and munificence, as well as the gods’ miraculous dances and actions 
are described in the epic. Likewise, the love poems, the folk-songs 
as well as the devotional poems are found in the epic. The Cilap- 
patikaram in fact paved the way for the growth of a Tamil poetry 
which would at once be simple in style and closer to the common 
man. The devotional hymns of both the Nayanmars and Alvars 
consummated this process of change. 

Another important transformation that took place in the con- 
tent of poems should be considered here. After the C ankam period, 
Jainism and Buddhism gained popularity in the Tamil country. As 
a result, importance was given to ascetic life rather than to domestic 
life. People despised mundane pleasures and prepared to lead a 
life which would guarantee them a place in Heaven. Fine arts like 
music, dance, painting and architecture lost their merit in society. 
Even during the period of extreme asceticism the epic Cilappatika- 
ram gave equal importance to ascetic as well as family life and 
helped to bridge the gulf between them. In one breath it has spoken 
of the greatness of the ascetic as well as the domestic life. It em- 
phasised the negation of life and at the same-time praised fine arts. 

Only towards the end of the epic, emphasis is made that one should 
search for things that would be their companion in Heaven.” In 
all other places in the epic both the domestic and the ascetic ways 
of life ave explained alternatively. Whereas in the devotional songs 
of the Alvars and the ‘Nayanmars, neither the asceticlife is criticized 
nor the family life is despised. They have pointed out the transitory 
nature of life as well as the importance of fine arts. The Bhakti 
literature has given clarity, that by enjoying the legitimate pleasures 
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of theworld, one could be devoted to God. It has eradicated from 
the minds of the people the fear of worldly life and encouraged 
them to perform collective prayer and lead a life of devotion. One 
of Tirufanacampanatar’s 7évdarams avers that people “could live 
a full life in this world."*! Likewise Tirunavukkaracar’s Tévaramy 
explain the fundamental truth that all the pleasures of nature, the 
pleasure given by the objects in nature, and the pleasures derived 
from arts have their sources in the Supreme. 


The Lord of Karukavar, is the tender 

shoot, the diamond, the day, the week, 

the planets, the nectar, the ghee in 

milk, the juice in fruits and the rhythm in 
music. Umai (His consort) forms part of 

His body. He is the power of speech for 

the tongue. He is the source of the world. 

He has existed before this world phenomenon. 
This Supreme is my father.*? 


Nammilvar perceived Kannan in the food we eat, in the water 
we drink and in the betel-leaf we chew.°? He advised his fellow 
beings that since the pleasures derived had their source in His 
eternal grace they should devotedly shed tears for His benevolence. 
The most important thing that one perceives in the devotional 
poems of the Alvars and the Nayanmars is devotion to the Supre- 
me. And all other things such as likes and dislikes, principles and 
fears are pushed to the background. 

The devotional poems of the Alvars and the Nayanmiars 
brought about a revolution in society. They propagated the view 
that before God everyone is equal and that He alone is the leader 
of the people. Hence the view that Tamil which had been employed 
as an instrument to praise the kings and the rich people, should 
henceforth be exclusively used to sing the praises of God. The 
Alvars and the Nayanmiars through their devotional outpourings 
gave faith to the people to approach the temples for solace instead 
of the palaces of the kings and the mansions of the rich. 

During the Bhakti movement the Tamil term kéyil which had 
been used previously for the king’s palace, came to be specifically 
used for the temples. Prior to the emergence of the Bhakti Mov- 
ement, the tallest buildings in the country used to be the King’s 
palaces. As a result of the mental revolution brought about by the 
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Bhakti poems, the importance changed from the palace to the 
temple. Instead of palaces, the temple kopurams became the tallest 
structures in the country. ‘ 

The religious leaders changed the habit of the singers in that 
they recited the Tiruppalli-elucci songs in temples instead of in 
palaces. Consequently even the king also woke up in the early 
hours of the morning to join the people in their morning prayers. 
Many of the palace festivals became the festivals of gods. These 
revolutionary changes augured well for setting aside the status and 
caste consciousness among the people. 
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Different Types of Literary Works 
(A.D. 700-1300) 


Nantik-kalampakam 


Kalampakam is one of the many literary types that were 
written during the middle ages. It was considered a novelty to 
write a work dealing with different themes. The kalampakam itself 
was written on many themes and in different types of poetry. 
However the entire work should be composed in one hundred 
poems in antat form. In this genre of poetical composition the last 
line or the word or the foot or the syllable of the preceding poem 
will be the beginning of the following poem. As a result the entire 
work has the appearance of a garland or a chain. One of these 
kalampakams happens to be a poem in praise of Nantivarman, an 
important king of the Pallava dynasty. It is therefore known as the 
Nantik-kalampakam. It is remarkable for its vivid imagination and 
poetic excellence. In fact the style and beauty of the poems help 
One to ignore the hyperbolic treatment of the theme. To bring out 
the significance of the work, a story is cited. Although it has no 
historical basis, the story has gained currency because it explains 
the relevance of the work. One of King Nantivarman’s enemies 
made several treacherous plans to kill him. When all his plans 
came to nothing, he composed a poetical work. It was supposed 
to contain certain lines and verses which when heard by 
Nantivarman would hasten his death. After the completion of the 
work the enemy entreated him to sit on a funeral pyre and listen 
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to it, Nantivarman agreed to do so because of his love for Tamil 
poetry. The poetic qualities of the work so captivated his heart 
that even after knowing the real intentions of the composer, 
Nantivarman refused to leave the pyre. When he heard the 
hundredth poem, the pyre caught fire and he died a tragic death. 
That illfated poem is noted for its poetic grandeur. It is as follows: 


Oh King Nantivarama! You are the leader 
among men! The brightness of your face has 
reached the moon in the sky. Your worldwide 
fame has gone to the sea. Your heroism has 
fled to the tiger in the forest. The generosity 
‘of your hands has gone to the karpaka tree. 
The Goddess of wealth departing from you 
has joined her husband Tirumal. The fire has 
consumed your body. Now where am I to take 
refuge with my poems.! 


The Nantik-kalampakam clearly indicated the new trend in 
the growth of Tamil literature. There is novelty in the expression 
of ideas, as well as,in the utilization of poetic metre for the 
expression of various emotions. There is also newness in its style. 
Though the style is simple, it is full of life and expresses ideas with 
remarkable clarity. 


Restrictions for Creative Literature 


Poems praising a person will be interesting only if they are 
composed in different metres. In such poems the poet should be 
the mouthpiece of various characters, revealing the greatness of 
the hero. If the hero happens to be a king, his greatness could be 
made known by the tributes of his subjects or by the pining words 
of a love-lorn lady or by the simple praise of a beggar or by the 
laudatory words of a soldier who takes pride in the hero’s valour. 
Only then the work wil! appeal to the reader’s interest. It is not 
known who the poet was who conceived the idea of compiling 
panegyrics, written in a variety of metres and on diverse themes 
ona single hero, into a new literary genre known as kalampakam. 
However the oldest work of this type happens to be the 
Nantik-kalampakam composed in honour of Nantivarman in the 
ninth century A.D. When some of the kalampakams became 
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popular the grammarians laid down rules for their composition. 
They mentioned the types of metres as well as the thematic 
subdivisions to employ in the composition of a kalampakam. 
According to them it should consist of eighteen parts, with a 
specific number of verses depending on the caste category of the 
hero. If the hero happens to be a god, a hermit, a king, a minister, 
a merchant, or a farmer a kalampakam should contain 100, 95, 
90, 70, 50, and 30 verses respectively. It is Strange that the 
grammarians should have thought of formulating rules to 
systematize the general characteristics of a particular literary work. 
Unfortunately they forgot that true literary work could not be 
bound by rules and that creative work required intelligence and 
imagination, not merely mechanical skill and could flourish only 
in an environment free from restrictions. It would not be proper 
to frame rules for literary works on the basis of caste or class. 
Fortunately none of the authors of kalampakams of a later origin 
ever followed these rules. They composed them according to their 
imagination, adding or deleting certain aspects of this genre. 
Contrary to the rules laid down by grammarians, apostrophes of 
‘women characters like picciyar korriyar, itaicciyar, valaicciyar, 
kiraiyar, and mokiniyar found a place in the later kalampakams, 
Likewise restrictions relating to verses were ignored. For example, 
the Tirukkalampakam, one of the oldest kalampakams, contains 
110 verses, whereas the Alutaiya Pillaiyar kalampakam contains 
only 49 verses. Many kalampakams were written by prominent 
poets like Irattaip-pulavar, Kumarakurupar and Civappirakacar, 
Most of the kalampakams praise the deities of various shrines in 
the Tamil country. In them, although each verse treats of a 
different theme, it manages to relate and praise the main character, 
the deity along with its shrine, to maintain a continuity in the 
central theme of the work. As mentioned earlier, the verses are 
in antati form giving the impression that the entire work is a 
necklace of colurful beads. In fact the hero’s name and fame are 
the very stuff of the kalampakam. 

In the medieval times it was regarded as a great skill to employ 
certain intricate types of figures of speech or jugglery of words 
such as yamakam (repetition of the same word throughout the 
verse or in a few lines of the verse with different meanings) in 
writing verses. Certain poets of that period vied with one another 
in introducing certain types of jugglery of word into the 
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kalampakams. However, since there was no poetic beauty in word 
jugglery, it later fell into disuse. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century, kalampakams 
became a rarity. Even among the old ones, the Nantik-kalampakam 
alone is read for its poetic excellence. Certain kalampakams based 
on religious themes are read only by the respective religious 
adherents. In the last century Pandi Arafganatha Mudaliar, 
distinguished for his English learning, evinced keen interest in 
kalampakams and wrote a work entitled Kaccik-kalampakam, 
eulogising the famous shrine at Kanchipuram. 


Tiruppalliyelucct * 


It was an age-old custom in the Tamil country for kings and 
leaders of men to rise at dawn to the strains of mellifluous music. 
It would be sung invariably by minstrels who visited their palaces - 
and mansions. (This practice still exists in a modified form in Tamil 
Nadu, where in certain months some people go round the streets 
singing songs in the mornings.) In substance tiruppalliyelucci songs 
were akin to folk music and as such poets of those days composed 
poems based on folk music. Durfhg the cankam period, this poetic - 
tradition of waking important personages in the early hours of the 
morning was known as tuyiletainilai. In the medieval period, 
especially during the Bhakti Movement, this tradition received a 
new nomenclature, known as tiruppalliyelucci. The 
tiruppalliyelucci poems were written by Manikkavacakar and 
Tontaratippotiyalvar, the former being a Saivite and the latter, a 
Vaisnavite. Even today their poems are sung in a special tune 
known as pupala rakam, in both the Siva and the Visnu shrines 
respectively. Written in a specific metre, they have been upheld 
as works of great poetic merit by the later generations of poets 
such as Tattuvarayar and Citampara Cuvamikal. At the beginning 
of this century, Paratiyar also utilised the same metre to compose 
the Pdratamata Tiruppalliyelucct. 

Let us consider a few of these tiruppalliyelucci_ poems 
composed by the early hymnodists like Fontaratippotiyalvar and 
Manikkavacakar. Tontaratippotiyalvar sings in the following 
manner: : 


The sun has dawned in the east. Darkness : 
has receded; flowers have bloomed; gods and 
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kings have been waiting on you. Elephants 
and drums roar like the waves of the ocean. 
Oh the Lord of Srirangam, wake up.? 


Manikkavacakar’s poem runs thus: 


Oh the Source of my life! The day has dawned. 
Your devotees have come with flowers to worship 
your feet. Expecting the gracious smile that 
adorns your face they have come to prostrate 
before you. Oh the Lord of Tirupperunturai, 

the possessor of a flag with an ox emblem, 

the possessor of my own self, wake up.> 


In the eighteenth century the famous Advaita philosopher, 
Tattuvarayar besides composing tiruppavai and pallippattu on the 
model of folk songs, wrote many firuppalliyelucci works. Some of 
these include Aru! Tiruppalliyelucci, Civappirakaca Cuvamikal 
Tiruppalliyelucci, Cortipananta Cuvamikal Tiruppalliyelucci and 
Tattuvappirakaca Ndayanar Tiruppalliyelucci. Containing ten 
verses each, they are similar in form, rhythm and content to the 
tiruppalliyelucci works written by the hymnodists. Likewise 
Citampara Cuvamika!’s tiruppalliyelucci on Lord Murugan also 
contains ten verses and their form and rhythm are bound by 
tradition. Though the name of the deity and the shrine vary from 
one firuppalliyelucci to another, all other aspects remain the same 
in all of them. The following is the content of the first verse from 
Paratamatd Tiruppalliyelucci composed by poet Paratiyar in the 
early part of this century. 


Due to our prayers the day (of independence) 
has dawned. The sorrow of darkness (slavery) 
has vanished. Like knowledge that helps to 
clear the mind of its doubts, the sun has 

risen shedding its golden rays everywhere 

to help clear the darkness. Oh mother Bharatam, 
your devotees have gathered around you to 
offer their prayers. (In fact to take your 
orders) Oh mother country you are still 
asleep! Wake up (to see the determination 

of your people to free you from slavery).4 
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There has been little change in the form, lines and foot of 
tirupalliyelucci verses for the last twelve centuries. There is 
evidence to believe that even prior to the eighth century, this type 
of poems must have been in existence with similar features 
Likewise even the subject matter such as the dawning of the day, 
the rising of the sun, persons waiting on their leaders to take 
instructions or receive favours, and their efforts to wake them up 
from sleep, would have been almost similar. The ending of the 
poem with an appeal “wake up” also indicates the uniformity that 
has been existing over the centuries in this particular genre of 
poetry. 


Kovai 7 


The panegyric work Pantikkévai was written in honou of 
Netumaran, a king of the Pandya dynasty. It belongs to the sixth 
or seventh century A.D. The entire work is not available now. 
Only 300 verses of the original work have so far been compiled. 
They have been cited as examples in certain grammatical works. 
Even the author of the work remains anonymous. 

_ The kévai is a new genre amon, the Tamil literary works. The 
Pantikkovai is regarded as the oldest among them. The Tamil term 
kévai literally means, putting things together on a string or a wire 

’ and when applied to this type of literature it means arranging 
verses in a thematic sequence. There is no sequence between one 
love poem and another in the Cankam literature. Each one of 
them remains as an individual poem, although it is complete in 
itself in every aspect. They were composed by individual poets 
according to their own imaginations and emotions, whereas in 
kévai literature the emotions and the incidents in lovers’ life have 
been portrayed in an orderly sequence like a historical work and 
written in a specific poetic form. Generally a kévai is composed 
in four hundred verses, each verse representing one turai or an 
aspect of love and its emotional phase. It would speak of the first 
meeting of the lovers, the pre- and post-marital- stages, afal or 
sulkiness, raising children, etc., in an orderly sequence as ina 
biography. The lovers in Kovai literatures are fictitious like lovers 
in the Cankam classics. While describing the first meeting place 
of the lovers, the gardens frequented, or while introducing a simile, 
it is customary to praise a king, philanthrophist or a god, whoever 
happens to be the hero of the work. Therefore everyone of the 
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400 verses in the work praises either the mountain, city. river of 
the hero's land or his own sterling qualities or acts of heroism. 

The Pandya king Netumaran’s heroism, generosity, the 
battlefields in which he waged and won wars are eulogised in 
Pantikkévai. The Saiva saint Manikkavicakar’s Tirukkovaivar 
praises Lord Siva himself. Many works on these lines were written 
by succeeding generations of poets. Since kdvai works were 
restrained by rigid grammatical rules, very few works on this genre 
were written later. Among them only a few survived the ravages 
of time. They have been preserved largely for their unique literary 
value. In some cases certain Advai works died a natural death once 
the hero of the work lost his fame in society. 

Next to Tirukkévaivar, Tarcaivanan Kovai gained a 
pre-eminent place in the Tamil literary world. Its author was a 
thirteenth century poet by the name of Poyyamolip-pulavar. The 
work survived the test of time largely due to the clarity of its subject 
matter and simplicity of style. Another important reason being 
that all the four hundred verses in the work have been cited as apt 
example to explain the grammatical rules embodied in Narm- 
piyakapporul, a grammatical work dealing with various aspects of 
love and its emotional phases. Like other works of this nature, the 
Taricaivanan Kovai too portrays the fictitious life of the lovers in 
its ramifications like a biography. The hero of the work. 
Taficaivanan, a historical figure, is praised in every one of the 
verses. In fact the work itself is known by its hero's name. 
Taficaivanan who happened to be a minister and general of a 
Pandya king, has been praised in many places in this work for his 
heroism and generosity. 


Parani 


In the eleventh century, the Céla king Kul6ttunkan won a 
resounding victory over the Kalinga ruler Anantavarman 
Codankan. The commander of the victorious side was 
Karunakarattontaiman. The literary work, Kalinkattupparani 
describes the heroism of the commander as well as the Cola king: 
Kulottunkan himself. This is the first literary work of its kind in 
Tamil to deal with wars as its sole subject matter. Although it is 
based on an historical episode, the Kalinkattupparani has 
interested the readers for its novel imaginative treatment of the 
subject matter. A new literary genre, it came into vogue in Tamil 
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around the eleventh century A.D. It describes the valour of a 
commander who had killed a thousand elephants in a war and won . 
a decisive victory over his enemies. Invariably the location of the 
battlefield happens to be in the enemy’s country, and therefore 
the work gets its title from the name of his country. Since in this 
case the vanquished king’s country happens to be Kalinkam, the 
work is known as Kalinkattupparani. The author of the work is 
Ceyankontar. Among the works of this type, Kalinkattupparani 
continues to be popular even to this day. Although it treats of 
incidents relating to the war of Kalinga, the poet with his 
imaginative skill has introduced scenes concerning human love. It 
has been composed of two-line verses, known as ¢talicai in Tamil. 
They are known for ‘their grendeur, and are well suited to handle 
war theme—the force, the cruelty and other aspects relating to 
war. Since the author of the work happens to be a competent poet, 
he makes rhythmic variations suitable to an incident with the right 
diction. The lines bring before the reader’s mind the very 
battlefield. The rhythm of the verses is so captivating that the 
reader forgets the meaning and reads the verses several times only 
to lose himself in their beauty. 
. ? 
The battle array resounds like sea waves. The noise 
that emanates from a drove of horses and 
a herd of elephants on the battlefield resounds 
more than the sea waves.> 


From the eyes sparks of anger emanate 
From anger emanates lightning 

The bows resound like thunder 

The arrows pour forth like rain.® 


There are several hundreds of verses in this work which are noted 
for their verve and grandeur. Their rhythm compares favourably 
with the expression of various types of emotions. 

The soldiers pray to goddess Kali at the battlefied. 
Mythological tradition avers that she is surrounded by hordes of 
ghosts. Since her star happens to be Parani, the work bears the 
star’s name. Along with the name of the country where the battle 
is waged, the name of ‘the star has also been conjoined to form 
the title. Hence the particular work under discussion is known as 
Kalinkam + Parani, i.e. Kalinkattupparani. The work begins with 
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a description of the battlefield where no war has been waged for 
quite a long time. Therefore the hungry ghosts appeal to Kali, 
there goddess to relieve their hunger. Then the news of invasion 
of Kalifiga by the Cdla army is received. The war is waged. The 
scene at the battlefield is vividly described. The enemy’s soldiers 
and elephants lie killed in heaps. The hiiarious feast of the ghosts 
is set forth at length. The fame of the victorious Cola king ts 
brought out in several places in the work. These aforesaid 
descriptions form the basis rule for the parani literature. 


Ula 

It has been a custom in the Tamil country to decorate the 
presiding deities of temples and take them out with their retinue 
around the mdd4 streets (Mada streets are the wide streets located 
on all the four sides of the temple) in procession. It was the usual 
practice on the part of the poets to praise the deity in all stages 
from the start to the finish of its procession. The folk songs that 
were in vogue in ancient times described the god's greatness and 
his wonderful deeds, sung at the beginning of the procession, gave an 
account of those who formed the retinue while starting the 
procession and pointed out the Dévadasi’s love for the God while 
the procession was in progress. This type of song would have been 
in existence with some variations in details for each one of the 
shrines in the country. Probably one of the earliest poets would 
have analysed a temple festival and attempted a literary work 
similar to the folk songs that were in vogue. This literary work is 
known as the ula. Among the available works of this type Céraman 
Perumal Nayanar’s Tirukkaiiaya Nana Ula is the olest. It was 
written in the ninth century A.D. and is known as the Atiyula or 
the first ula. 

The Tirukkailaya Nana Ula pays a tribute to Lord Siva. The 
subject matter of the u/d runs in the following manner. At first all 
the gods in heaven appeal to Siva that he should appear before 
them in procession. He consents to their appeal. His consort, 
Parvati adorns him with all sorts of jewellery. The god of love, 
Manmatan, sends a garland of flowers to wear. Smeared with 
sandal paste and bedecked with ear rings and other ornaments, 
Siva joins the procession. He passes through the gateway of Mount 
Kailas, guarded by the sacred bull and other celestial beings. He 
is blessed by the seven hermits. Likewise the twelve Atittars greet 
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him. Agastya plays on the yal instrument. The fire-god burns 
incense. The god of rains, Varuna, bears the auspicious vessels 
filled with the waters of holy rivers. While the god of air sweeps 
the streets, clouds sprinkle water. The moon holds the royal 
umbrella. The god of wealth scatters alms. The rivers Ganges and 
Yamuna fan him. Lightning and thunder become Siva’s flags and 
drums respectively. The dancers such as Arampai and Urvaci stage 
dance concerts. Likewise all other gods in the heaven render some 
help or other to make the procession an eventful occasion. Lord 
Siva emerges after passing through the seven gates of the Mount 
Kailas. Murugan goes on a peacock ahead of Siva, while Indra 
follows him on an elephant. On Siva’s right goes Brahma on a 
swan, while on the left Visnu goes on an eagle. In front of the 
procession goes Kaman’s army. Many musical instruments are 
played. The procession goes through the streets and women admire 
the beauty of Siva. Then the uld describes the seven types of 
women, who are classified according to their age, and their love 
for Siva. The seven types of women are known in Tamil as pétai, 
petumpai, mankai, matantai, arivai, terivai and périlampen. The 
first girl who is in fact a child, is,ignorant of love. But on seeing 
the hero, there is a change in her mind and she falls in love. The 
second type, perumpai, who is between seven and eleven years 
also falls in love, although she has no clear conception of it. 
Whereas munkai, between twelve and thirteen years of age on 
seeing Siva craves for His love. The fourth type, mataniai between 
fourteen and nineteen years of age, shares her thught of love 
with her maids. The fifth type, arivai, between twenty and 
twenty-five years, pines for Siva’s love. The sixth type, ferivai, 
between twenty-six and thirty years, is described as a lovelorn lady 
yearning for Siva’s love. The last type périlampen, who is more 
than thirty but less than forty years, also longs for Siva’s love and 
suffers both mentally and physically. While describing the various 
types of women’s:love, their games, experiences and expressions 
of love, clear distinctions are made among them. Thus the hero 
who goes on a procession should be an attractive personality, 
capable of captivating the minds of women of all age groups. And 
it has been the tradition of uld literature to portray such a hero’s 
procession. 
Céraman Perumal Nayanar, the author of Nana Ula, 
composed other poetical works such as Tiruvartr Mummanikkovai, 
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Tiruvannattantati and Tiruvantati. The Mummanikkovai is a new 
type of literature composed of three different types of thirty poems 
in all. Like a chain strung with three different types of gems, this 
poetical work too is composed of three different types of verses 
which appear one after the other in a set sequence. Although the 
origin of anidti poems can be traced to the Cufkam work. 
Patirruppatu, the works of Céraman Perumal Nayanar and the 
Nantikkalampakam alone have laid a firm foundation for 
composing works in antati form. 

The later poets wrote many works of this type, following the 
model set by Cérman Perumal Nayanar’s Nana Uld. Although the 
later ulds differ in the description of the hero, his country and the 
retinue, all other features and their descriptions remain the same. 
According to the poets’ imagination, the appearance of the seven 
types of women, their emotions and their conversations would 
differ. The similes in them would be handled with great novelty. 
Beyond this there is little newness in the treatment of the subject 
matter. Despite the poets’ ability to introduce new features, one 
ula differs very little from another and therefore there is little 
literary novelty in them. One can find in many u/ds more skill in 
versification than creativity. 

Besides the Tirukkaildya Nana Ula, Nampiyantar Nambi's 
Alutaiya Pillaiyar Tiruvula Malai and Ottakkittar’s Mavar Ula 
are now available. The former work was written in the eleventh 
century, while the latter was written in the thirteenth century. 
Since there was a custom to attribute the qualities of God to the 
king—to regard kings as representatives of Lord Tirumal—ulé 
works came to be written on kings too. On the basis of this tradition 
only Ottakkittar wrote three ulds. In them although one can find 
some striking similes and notable literary features here and there, 
they lack in general poetic qualities. Therefore, they are not 
extensively read. There are ulds for the presiding deities of 
Tiruvarar, Tiruppivanam, Madurai, Tiruvanaikka, Kanchipuram, 
Tirukkalatti and Tirukkalukkunram. The habit of writing ulds 
existed up to the period of the eighteenth century. The ulds of that 
period were on the traditional pattern describing the love of the 
seven different types of women. Other descriptions too varied very 
little. As a result there was literary stagnation and by the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries the uld lost its importance and new 
types of literary works became popular. 
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Tutu 
Since olden days it has been a common practice for a king to 
send an envoy to another king. From one of the poems in 
Purananuru, we learn that king Atiyam4n sent poetess Auvaiyar 
as his envoy to Tontaiman. Kings usually sent their envoys on 
matters concerning war or other state matters. This common 
practice of sending envoys between kings when borrowed and given 
a literary flavour assumed certain norms and patterns. In literature 
the characters need not be kings; but an envoy must be sent from 
one character to another to convey a message and this type of 
literature is called in Tamil as eiru. In one of the poem of Purananuru, 
when Picirantaiyar, a poet from the Pandya kingdom, wanted to 
sing the praise of his bosom friend Kopperuficolan, a Cola king, 
the poet addressed a swan flying in the direction of the Cola 
country in the following manner: “Oh swan! you are flying towards 
the Céla country. When you sight the king’s palace, alight and 
enter into it. Then introduce yourself to the king, using my name. 
On hearing my name the king will offer everything you want 
including the jewellery you need for your wife.” In this poem the 
poet sent the swan imaginatively,as his messenger to the Céla king. 
Likewise birds and beasts as well as inanimate natural objects such 
as clouds and air were utilised imaginatively as envoys in love 
poems. In the Cahkam classics there are some poems where one 
finds animate and inanimate objects so used to convey the heroine’s 
love to the hero. A love-lorn lady, who had not seen her lover at 
the sea-shore addresses a hurriedly running crab in the following 
manner: “Oh crab! my lover lives in the town nearby. You should 
go and tell my sorrow to him. This grove near the shore will not 
help me. This lagoon, which runs along the country of my lover, 
will not convey my distress to him. Only you could go and tell him 
my pitiable conditions.’”® This apostrophe to the crab is found in 
one of the poems in Akananuru. Similar types of poems are found 
in the subsequent period of Bhakti literature, where the 
Nayanmars and the Alvars send their messengers to the God. 
These types of poems are known in Tamil as the tatu poems. Tutu 
poems in the Tévaram, the Tiruvacakam and the Nalayiram are 
known for their intense devotion. In Bhakti literature the devotees 
send cuckoo, anril, bee, dove, parrot and sterk as their imaginative 
envoys to express their intense love for God. The tatu 'type of 
poems are soul stirring because the Nayanmars and the Alvars 
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through them pour out their love of God. 

There are passages even in certain well-known epics, where 
lovers send envoys to express their longing for each other. Umapati 
Civaccariyar, a devout Saivite, composed a tutu poem, which has 
become an independent work of this genre. After this it became 
a custom to write elaborate works on this type. In fact it became 
a new literary genre. The objects of envoys too grew in number. 
Many poets employed such objects as paddy,cloth, tobacco, deer, 
crow and Tamil as envoys in their works. In one of the works 
money has been sent as an envoy. Here the poet points out its 
uniqueness to be an envoy to carry out the particular mission on 
hand successfully. Since the object selected as the envoy differs 
from one work to another, the handling of the theme also differs 
from one tatu to another. In one of the tutu poems, tobacco, a 
newly arrived commodity in the country, is utilised as the 
messenger. In the Tamilvitu Tutu, the poet sends the Tamil 
language as his envoy to Siva, the presiding deity at the temple of 
Madurai. In this work the heroine (in fact the poet) while selecting 
the Tamil language as ner messenger, besides pointing out its merits 
Says “you are fit to fulfil my mission successfully and you have the 
capacity to express adequately my longing to my lover." In 
pointing out the merits of the envoy, the poet in fact gives an 
elaborate account of the literary wealth of Tamil language. 
Although the following lines are the heroine's words, they show 
in fact the poet’s pride in the greatness of his mother tongue. 


I live because of the Tamil language 
Or else 
I will reject even the nectar of the Devas (gods).'© 


Many poems in fitu works are distinguished for the dexterous 
handling of the subject matter. In addition, the poets, according 
to the tradition of their times, played on words to heighten the 
beauty of the usage of words. Now-a-days puns and other word 
tricks have lost their meaning and appeal in poetry. Therefore the 
study of titu poems is gradually on the decline. 
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Epics 
(500-1200 A.D.) 


Works on Mahabharata 


The Ramayana and the Mahabharata, which deal with the 
incarnations of Tirumal, became popular in the Tamil country 
during the period of Bhakti literature. Mostly as similes and 
illustrations the heroic deeds of Rama and Kannan are mentioned 
in some of the poems of the Cankam classics. Certain incidents of 
these epics are mentioned in the folk songs of Cilappatikadram. 
However, the entire stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
were written in Tamil only in the fourth and the fifth centuries A.D 

The poet Peruntévanar, the author of the first Bharatam in 
Tamil wrote prefatory prayer poems for some of the anthologies 
in the Cankam classics. These prayer songs differ little from the 
poems of the anthologies both in thythm and number of lines. 
Such prayer poems are found at the beginning of five anthologies, 
namely Akananuru, Narrinai, Kuruntokai, Thkurunirus and 
Purananuru. Unfortunately his major work, the Bhdratam, is not 
available now. However we find some of the verses of this work 
cited as examples in the commentaries on the Tolkappiyam and 
the Yapparuhkalam. These verses are in akaval metre and follow 
the tradition of Cankam classics. It is believed that Peruntévanar’s 
Bharatam, despite being a poetical work, is interspersed with prose. 

Apart from Peruntévanar’s Bhdratam, there was one other 
Tamil version of the Mahabharata, written in venpa metre and 
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interspersed with prose. It was written in the ninth century A.D., 
during the period of the Pallava king Nantivarman. Even this work 
is available only in fragments now. The verses are written in chaste 
Tamil, although the prose part of the work is in manippiravalam 
style full of Sanskrit words. Arunilaivicikan or Vatcaracan’s 
Bharatam, which was written during the thirteenth century A.D. 
is not available now. With the advent of Villiputtarar’s Bharatam 
in the seventeenth century A.D., which was written in a rhythmic 
and imposing style, all other earlier Bharatams in Tamil sank into 
oblivion. 


Works on Ramayana 


Like Peruntévanar’s Bharatam, there was a Tamil version of 
the Ramayana written in akaval metre. Only five verses of this 
work is now available. Besides this, there was the Jain Ramayana, 
which was popular among the Jains of the Tamil country. Even in 
this work only a few verses have survived. They owe their existence 
to the subsequent generation of poets, who included them in some 
of their compiled and original works. With the advent of Kampan’s 
Ramayana, the eatlier Ramaytnas disappeared from the scene 
because they never approached Kampan’s work in grandeur. The 
history of Tamil literature points out the obvious truth that once 
a great work appears on a certain theme, all works of lesser merit 
on the same theme lose their popularity in society. 


Other Works 


As the Vaisnavites spread the stories of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, so the Saivites popularised the miraculous deeds 
of Lord Siva among the people. The first Tamil work elaborating 
the miracles of Siva is Kallatam. It was written by poet Kallatar 
in akaval metre and in the tradition of the Cankam classics. The 
work contains one hundred verses. They speak without exception 
about the miracles performed by the presiding deity at the temple 
of Madurai. Its treatment of the subject matter is based on the 
Akam tradition. This work laid the foundation for the subsequent 
emergence of Saiva, Vaisnava and Jain purdnas in Tamil. At the 
same time the influence of Sanskrit literary traditions increased in 
Tamil. In fact many works in Tamil were modelled on Sanskrit. 
During this period a large part of the Tamil country was under the 
domain of the Pallavas of Kanchipuram. They encouraged both 
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Tamil and Sanskrit learning in their territory. The great Pallava 

king Mahendravarman himself wrote his famous work, Mattavildsa 

in Sanskrit. The Pallava capital Kanchipuram, distinguished itself 

as a great centre of higher learning. It was from here that the two 

distinguished Tamils, Dharmapala and Dinnaka went as professors 

to the University at Nalanda. Dandin lived and wrote his famous 
Sanskrit work, Kavyddarsa from Kanchipuram. The renowned 
sculptural pieces at Mamallapuram were also carved during this 
period. Likewise many literary and grammatical works were 
written both in Tamil and Sanskrit. During the same period the 
Jains and the Buddhists lost their religious leadership and influence 
in society, but gained prominence in literary activity. They wrote 
many literary and grammatical works in Tamil. Though some 
among them have got lost, the remaining works are still regarded 
as very useful. In fact these works in extant preserve their names 
in the annals of Tamil literary history. 

The third part of Tolkappiyam is the only extant grammatical 
work, which explains the various aspects of love poems in Tamil. 
Although many grammatical works were written after it, the only 
work that is available is the Kalaviyal. It is considered to have 
been written in the seventh or eighth century A.D. Since it explains 
the various aspects of premarital love, it is known as the Kalaviyal 
; (the Tamil term kalavu means clandestine love). It contains only 
: sixty sutras. Poet Iraiyanar is its author. Now the commentary on 
Kalaviyal is highly commended and more popular than the original 
work itself. It was written by Nakkirar. Many pieces of information 
relating to the history of Tamil literature are to be found in the 
commentary. It mentions the names of many poets of the Cankam 
period. Works relating to literature, music and drama are also 
mentioned. It is from this commentary that we learn about 
Agastya, the author of the first Tamil Cankam or academies. Maiy 
of the works mentioned in the commentary are not now in 
existence. However the names of some of the works, their verses 
and sutras are mentioned in certain grammatical commentaries. 

Nakkirar’s commentary on the Kalaviyal is important work 
from another angle. The researchers who trace the history of Tamil 
Prose will first point out the prose passages that appear interspersed 
with peoms in the epic Cilappatikaram. They are in fact the oldest 
Prose writing in Tamil. Next comes the prose in Kalaviyal 
commentary. Though in appearance it is prose, it has in fact many 
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features of poetry. The rhythmic units, the frequent use of 
altiterations, terseness of language and the use of adjectives give 
the prose a poetic touch. In fact it is an example for those who 
wish to know about the prose that was used by the poets some 
twelve centuries ago. 

As the Kalaviyal exemplifies the various aspects of love and 
its associated phases, so the Purapporul Venpamalai illustrates 
heroism and other aspects of life. The Venpamalai was written by 
Aiyanaritanarin the ninth century A.D. Since it happens to be a 
grammatical work, it contains sutras as well as many poems in 
venpa metre cited to explain the content of the sutras. These poems 
are known for their brevity, verve and imagination. In literary 
merit Purapporul *Venpamalai is compared to Nalatiyar and 
Palamolinaéniru. : 

To propagate their theology, the Jains and the Buddhists 
competed with the Saivites and the Vaisnavites and wrote epics 
like Perunkatai, Mérumantara Puranam, Canti Puranam, Srip- 
urdnam, Cintdémani, Ciitamani, Valaiydpati, Kuntalakéci and 
Nilakéci. Some among these gained literary status by virtue of their 
poetic merit as well as possessing all the essential features that are 
required for an epic. Others fot want of literary merit fell into 
oblivion. : 


* 


Perunkatai 


It is regarded by some scholars that the Jain epic Perunkatai 
was based on Pirukatkata, a work written in Paicaca. Others 
consider that it was based on two Sanskrit works, the Pirukatkata 
Marcari‘and the Katd-carit-cakaram. The Perunkatai was written 
in Tamil by Konkuvélir, a poet from the Kongu country. 

The Perunkatai describes in five cantos the story of Utayanan, 
a king of Késambi city in Vattanatu. One other work known as 
Utayana-kumara Kaviyam also describes the same story. It is not 
very popular among the scholars because of its lack of literary 
merit. However there are some very interesting passages in it which 
are known for their beauty of description. Among the great epics 
that were written in akaval metre, Perunkatai is an important work. 
It speaks about the moral and philosophical tenets of Jainism. The 
author should be commended for subtly propagating Jainism 
without disturbing the even flow of the story in the work. Only a 
section of the first part and a small passage towards the end are lost. 
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Civakacintamani 


Up to the ninth century A.D. all the major works in Tamil 
were written either in venpa or akaval metre. Since the ninth 
century Tiruttakkatévar, a Jain monk, created a new type of verse 
form known as viruttam. Its source could be traced to the 
Cilappatikaram, but it was Tiruttakkatévar, who popularised it by 
writing the entire epic in three thousand viruttam poems. A 
viruttam contains four lines of equal length with equal number ot 
syllables in each. Even the formation of syllables will be the same 
in all the lines. Therefore there is little variation in rhythm among 
them. As there is no restriction to the length and number of 
syllables to be used in a line, so the types of viruttamn too multiplied. 
In some viruttams the lines may be too long and in others too 
short. A viruttam full of short syllables will indicate celerity of 
thythm. Long syllables may indicate tranquillity or continuity of 
emotion. Though the viruttam itself is one specific type of verse. 
it affords scope to create hundreds of nuances in rhythm. This type 
of rhythmic variation is not possible either in veapa or akaval 
types of verses. The poets who came after Tiruttakkatévar showed 
their talent in creating novelties in virutram. They also succeeded 
in highlighting different emotions through rhythmic variations. 
This revolution in the technique of writing Tamil poetry enabled 
the growth of new forms in viruttam poetry, where the stvle 
changed according to the emotions. Though poets like Kampar 
and others were efficient in handling the viruttam, the credit of 
innovation undoubtedly goes to Tiruttakkatévar. 

Tiruttakkatévar wrote a minor work called Nariviruttam, 
where he emphasised certain ethical values by citing the actions 
of a fox. Tradition avers that to make known his talent as a poet, 
Tiruttakkatévar wrote this minor work. 

The epic Civakacintamani tells the story of king Civakan, who 
married eight women. Each one of these marriages is narrated in 
an ilampakam or a canto. Therefore the work is known as a manual 
of marriage. The last and the ninth canto of the work, however, 
speaks about Civakan’s renunciation as well as his ultimate reunion 
with the Supreme. Since the reunion with the Supreme is the 
ultimate in Jain philosophy, the work is called muttinal or a work 
which shows the ultimate reality. The epic Civakacintéamani is 
based on Sanskrit works like the Ksattira Ciitamani, Kattiya 
Cintamani and Sripuranam. However the readers will seldom 
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realise that it was an adoption from Sanskrit works because it was 
written like the Cilappatikaram following the Tamil literary 
tradition. Although it was meant to propagate Jainism, the work 
was read by scholars of other religions for its sheer literary 
excellence. Tradition avers that one of the Cola kings, himself a 
Saivite, avidly read the Cintamani. (It is also said that to change 
his habit, Cekkilar, a minister under him, undertook the noble 
task of writing the hagiology Periyapurdnam.) One of the famous 
commentators, Naccinarkkiniyar, himself a Saivite, wrote a 
commentary on the Civakacintamani. These are examples to show 
its unique literary value and its capacity to captivate the hearts of 
Tamils irrespective of their faiths. 

There is a story’, which attests to Tiruttakkatévar’s nobility of 
character. He seems to have held a red-hot iron in hand in order 
to prove his celibacy when some doubted it, especially after reading 
the passages concerning the epic hero Civakan’s amorous activities 
with eight women. 

There is yet another story which points out to the fact that 
the Civakacintamani gave a fresh fillip to the growth of later literary 
works. It tells us that the famous poet Kampar, the author of the 
Tamil Ramayana, scooped out the best,from the Civakacintamani. 
Of course, there are evidences to prove this in Kampan’s 
Ramayana. The epic Civakacintamani distinguished itself as a great 
work while describing the country-side, the five-fold landscape as 
well as fine arts like music. Although the emotion of love dominates. 
the earlier parts of the epic, one can find in it all the other eight 
emotions fully portrayed. 

When Civakan’s father fell a victim to his minister’s plot, his 
mother gave birth to him at a cremation ground outside the city. 
The mother lamented when she thought how a royal child, who 
should have been born in a palace in the midst of festivities and 
celebrations, had to be born like an orphan at the cremation 
ground. Her grief is portrayed in a gripping manner in the following 
poem: 


The music of the drums happen to be the 
fire that burns the pyre 

The: auspicious lamp happens to be the fire 
that burns the pyre ‘ 

The stage to dance for the ghosts (like 
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shadows) is the cremation ground 
The words of blessing are the noise 
of owls 
Is this the way a king has to be born?! 


The Civakacintamani is a great epic in which various emotions 
are beautifully depicted. 
Cuilamani 

The epic Culdmani is yet another work of the Jains, which is 
placed next to the Civakacintamani in its importance as a literary 
piece. Its authors Télamolittévar is a Jain. It contains 2,330 
viruttams. It is based on a Sanskrit work entitled the Sripuranam. 
Like the original, the Cu/amani narrates the story of Tivittan and 
Vicayan. It describes the landscape and the greatness of cities 
according to the Tamil literary tradition. It emphasises like 
Cintamani renunciation and realisation of the Supreme. The verses 
are known for their easy flow and pleasant rhythm. Many scholars 
appreciate the work for the sheer beauty of handling the Tamil 
language. The poems which describe the beauty of nature are 
remarkable word-pictures. In some places Tolamolittévar excelled 
Tiruttakkatévar in the art of composing poems in the virtuttam 
metre. 


Valaiyapati 


The epic Valaiyapati is not available now. Since the 
commentators cite some of the verses from this epic in their 
commentaries, we can infer that it must have been a popular work 
during their time. Now only seventy verses are in existence. There 
is reason to believe that it was there in the last century, for the 
renowned editor Dr. U.V. Caminata Iyer had seen the work in a 
monastery, but he was unable to trace it at a subsequent search. 
It is regrettable that many Tamil works, which were in existence 
up to the last century, were lost to posterity when Tamil was 
replaced by English as the medium of instruction. From the 
available verses we learn that the epic Valaiyapati was also written 
in excellent viruttam metre. 


Kuntalakéci and Other Works 


Like other Jain works, the Buddhist work Kuntalakéci also 
emphasises the negation of life. It is interesting to note that one 
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of the verses in the work describes the transitory nature of the 
human body. The author wondered at the ignorance of those who 
lamented the death of their kith and kin, while they themselves 
were dying at every moment. 


Infancy gives place to childhood 
Childhood gives birth to youth 
Youth passes away yielding to the pressure 

of manhood 
Even that fades away with the arrival of old age 
Hence we have been dying everyday and each day 
Why don’t we grieve over this?? 


The epic Kuntalakéci, which belonged to the eighth century 
ALD. is not there now. It should have been a very famous work 
up to the period of the commentators, for it was often quoted in 
their commentaries. It narrates the story of a vaisya woman, who 
was a Jain by birth. She killed her husband when he attempted to 
murder her. A Buddhist monk later initiated her into Buddhism. 
Thereupon she indulged in polemics with Jains, preached the 
gospel of her new faith with vigour and attained salvation. The 
author, Natakuttanar’s primary?aim in writing this work was to 
denigrate Jainism. The epic Kuntalakéci is undoubtedly a Buddhist 
propaganda work, which reflects the religious rivalry that existed 
between Buddhists and Jains in the Tamil country in the first 
millennium A.D. Only twenty-nine verses of this work are now 
available. : 

Another poet, obviously a Jain, wrote the epic Nilakéci to 
dispute the claims of Kuntalakéci and to uphold the principles of 
Jainism. The main character in this work is also a»woman,: the 
disciple of a Jain monk. She vanquished the Buddhist nun 
Kuntalakéci in a debate. Thereupon she went to a Buddhist monk 
to argue with him on questions relating to moral laxity among 
them. She also preached the tenets of J ainism to them. The entire 
work, which consists of 896 viruttams, applauds the philosophy 
and metaphysics of Jainism and criticises other religious 
philosophies. As a result religious polemics dominate literary 
excellence in this work. , 

Vamanaccariyar’s work, the Mérumantara Puranam is also a 
Jain epic. It relates the life of two brothers, who after several births 
obtain release from the birth-cycle and attain salvation. 
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Another Jain work is called Caénti Purdnam. \t is written in 
the viruttam type of verses. Only nine verses of this work are now 
available. It was written to narrate the life of one of the important 
Jain saints. 

Another epic, the Nékakumara Kappivam was written to 
propagate Jainism. With the passage of time the epic disappeared 
without leaving even a verse behind. 

Yacotara Kaviyam, which contains 330 virtettams, is based on 
a Sanskrit work. It relates the story of YacOtara. The Tamil version 
besides narrating the story, emphasises the philosophy of ahinsa 
or non-violence. Compared with other works of the Jains like the 
Cintamani and the C&lamani, the Yacotara Kdviyam possesses 
little literary merit. 

The above mentioned Jain and Buddhist works, which were 
composed in competition with Vaisnava and Saiva works were 
classified by some scholars at a later date in Aimperunkappivam 
of five major epics and Airicirukdppiyam or five minor epics. No 
specific reason could be advanced for this classification. The five 
major epics are the Cilappatikéram, Manimkdlai, Civakacintamani, 
Valaiyapati and Kuntalakéci. and the five minor epics are the 
Utayanakumara Kavivam, Nékakumdara Kéviyam, Yacétara 
Kaciyam, Nilakéci and Culamani. There is, however, no 
justification for including the Culémani in the minor epics, 
comparable as it is to the Civakacintamani in many respects. 
Likewise it is untenable to classify the Kuntalakéci, a work of 
polemical nature, as one of the five major epics. Hence this 
arbitrary classification could be ignored. 


The Célas and the Saivite Works 


The Cola rule, which became popular in the ninth century 
A.D. in the Tami! country, provided the necessary climate for the 
growth of Tamil literature. Some of the Cdla kings were friends 
of poets and the latter held them in high esteem. Some among 
them were adept in literary learning. The Céla monarch, 
Kuldttunga was greatly devoted to Cékkildr, the author of 
Periyapuranam. Another king was a friend of Kampar, the author 
of the Tamil Ramayana. The poet Ottakkittar, the prince among 
poets, was an eminent court poet of the Cdlas. The Célas’ 
fame spread from the South to the North of the Indian 
sub-continent, as well as the islands beyond the seas. They 
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conquered many countries and established an empire. They built 
many large temples with towering kopurams. They performed 
many heroic deeds, unheard of by the Tamils. Commensurate with 
their imperial greatness, the growth of Tamil literature too reached 
its zenith. 

The Cola’s patronage was largely responsible for the 
preservation and growth of Saiva literature in Tamil. Kantaratittan, 
who wrote some of the poems in Tiruvicaippa, belonged to the 
Céla family. The kings of the Cola dynasty not only appointed 
celebrated musicians to sing the devotional songs of Tevaram in 
temples but also created endowments for their upkeep. Even today 
some of the inscriptions in temples bear out such endowments. 

During the petiod of Rajaraja Cola , the devotional songs of 
nine Saiva saint$ like Tirumalikaittévar, Karuvarttévar and others 
were collected and classified into an anthology, known as the 
Tiruvicaippa, Next to Tévaram, it has been regarded as a great 
work capable of touching the hearts of devotees. Karuvirttévar’s 
devotional songs in praise of the presiding deity at the Big Temple, 
built by Rajaraja at Tanjavur, and at Kankaikontacolapuram ought 
to melt the souls of devotees. The very name of the work, 
Tiruvicaippd, indicates the uniq®eness of its musical composition. 
These poems are recited along with Céntanar’s Tiruppallantu even 
today in the temples of Tamil Nadu. The Tiruvicaippa contains 
301 poems. 

The Bhakti literature of Saivism was classified into twelve 
sections or tirumuraikals. The first three tirumuraikals contain 
Tirufanacampantar’s four thousand Tévarams. The next three 
tirumuraikals contain Tirunavukkaracar’s three thousand 
Tévarams. Cuntaramartti Nayanar’s thousand Tévarams form the 
seventh tirumurai. In the eighth tirumurai, Manikkavacakar’s 
Tiruvacakam and Tirpkkovaiyar are included. The anthology, 
Tiruvicaippa and Tiruppallantu are included in the ninth tirumurai. 
Tirumilar’s Tirumantiram is the tenth tirumurai. A collection of 
poems composed by Nakkiiratéva Nayanar. Pattinattar and other 
saints of Saiva origin, is to be found in the eleventh tirumurai. 
Cékkilar’s Periyapuranam is the twelvth"tirumurat. 
Periyapuranam 


The Periyapuranam, written in the medieval period, was 
neither a translation nor a prototype of a work in another language. 
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It was an original work written for the Tamil country by Cékkilir, 
who was the minister of the C6la monarch, Kuldttunga. In the 
ninth century A.D. Cuntaramartti Nayanar wrote eleven verses in 
honour of the sixty-three Saiva saints and this is known as the 
Tiruttontattokai. Another poet, Nampiyantar Nampi (sketching 
the lives of sixty-three Nayanmars) wrote a brief work entitled the 
Tiruttontar Tiruvantati. Cékkilar elaborated these brief sketches 
and wrote an epic in more than four thousand verses. As a ministet 
he travelled all over the country, where the Nayanmiirs had lived 
and collected relevant oral information to write his epic. Only 
these oral and other historical evidences were used in his work, 
No attempt was made like other poets to include imaginative 
sequences in his work to impress the reader with its grandeur. 
Although imaginative anecdotes are not ruled out in oral 
traditions, Cékkilar seems to have carefully verified his source 
material to write an authentic hagiology of Saiva saints in a simple 
and mellifluous style. Therefore, the Periyapuranam is the only 
major work, which apart from narrating the lives of the Nayanmiars, 
gives a true picture of the life of the common people of the middle 
ages in the Tamil country. To learn more about the people's 
customs and manners, beliefs, likes and dislikes and their activities 
in an historical sequence, the Periyapurdnam is the only available 
work. 

Cékkilar wanted to narrate the lives of the Nayanmiars in the 
form of an epic. Since an epic should have a unique hero, he chose 
as the hero Cuntaramirtti Nayanar, one among the four most 
important Nayanmars. 

Ceékkilar begins the epic with the story of Cuntaramarrtti and 
his pilgrimage to the Siva shrine, where he composed the 
Tiruttontattokai. From this point the author switched over to the 
stories of other Nayanmars in the same order in which they had 
been narrated in the Tiruttontattokai. After finishing their stories, 
Cékkilar once again tells us more about Cuntarar’s pilgrimage to 
other shrines and his return to Mount Kailas. Cékkilar uses only 
the first lines of Cuntarar’s poems in the Tiruttontattokai as titles 
for various sections of his epic. 

Cékkilar’s reverence and devotion to the Nayanmars was 
unique. He was applauded as ‘tontar-cir-paravuvar’ or one who 
had praised the glory of the devotees of Siva. Since he led a noble 
life, he refrained from mentioning evil deeds like murder in the 
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epic. Up to his period, however great a person might be, he would 
be mentioned only in the singular pronoun avan. But Cékkilar 
changed this trend, and mentioned the Nayanmars, whether male 
or female in his work by the honorific plural noun, avar. He showed 
this deference to great souls in the fervour of devotion. The Cola 
monarch sent the Periyapuranam on the back of his royal elephant 
in a procession and honoured its author. He went to the extent of 
fanning Cékkilar, while he was engaged in giving a discourse on 
the Nayanmars. One of the poets of the nineteenth century, 
Minatcicuntaram Pillai, wrote a book entitled Cékkilar-pillait- 
tamil in which he paid a glowing tribute to Cékkilar as a “unique 
poet, who sang to aause the efflorescence of Bhakti.” 

The verses in the Periyapuradnam are known for their simplicity 
and clarity. They reflect Cékkilar, who was known for his 
straightforwardness, refinement, simplicity and culture. Since the 
author’s main concern was to tell the truth, according to his 
experience, he paid little attention to introduce imaginative 
sequences in the epic. As a result, though the emotional features 
of an epic are subdued, the work posseses all the essential 
characteristics of an epic. ? 

Cékkilar simplified the style of viruttam, which had been 
developed by Tiruttakkatévar. : 

Cékkilar gave a graphic description of the life-styles of 
different groups of people in his epic. In those days each 
occupational group had a life-style of its own. He described the 
life of drummers, fishermen and hunters with remarkable skill. To 
cite an example, the daily life of the hunters was described at 
length in Kannappa Nayanar Purdnam. Kartnappar himself was a 
hunter. Hunters generally lived in mountainous regions hunting 
wild animals. Their grey hounds, their nets hung on the branch of 
wood-apple trees and their animals like pigs, deer, and bears 
domesticated and kept in the front yard to catch undomesticated 
animals were minutely described. Likewise the hunters’ children 
playing with tiger and elephant cubs were graphically described. 
In the same way, other occupational groups along with their 
surroundings were appropriately described in the Periyapuranam. 

Cékkilar’s artistry: is exemplified in handling similes. While 
narrating conversations, he used only the similes that were 
common to a particular group. For example when two hunters 
were discussing Kannapar’s neglect of duty and his attachment to 
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Sivalingam (the image of Siva) one of them said “Kannappar has 
been holding the Sivalingam like an iguana holding a crevice of a 
mountain.”’* Here Cékkilar used only a familiar scene known to 
the hunters—iguana holding the crevices of mountains and 
trees—as a simile in the poem. To use similes like this in the 
conversation of hunters is not only natural but also appropriate. 

While describing the Nayanmars’ love of God, Cékkilér 
mentioned that their noble mind wanted nothing but the power to 
worship God with love and devotion. 


Except worshipping God with a loving heart 
They cared tittle for salvation 
Such was their nobility of mind.* 


Further he pointed out in the following verse their high ideals and 
principles in life. 


They are in greatness comparable to themselves 
Their matchless nobility conquer the universe 
No impediments have they in life 
Unapproachable is their position 

With love of God they enjoy life 

Beyond good and evil they are 

And all dualities created by Maya.® 


Cékkilar’s usage of words become meliifluous while describing 
the Nayanmars abiding love of God. They become forceful and 
strong while describing their determination. 

The poem that describes Karaikk4l Ammaiyar’s request for a 
boon from Siva, portrays her artless and sincere devotion. 


After praying to you for undying love 

I pray to you for birthlessness 

If I were to be born again 

I should possess your grace of never forgetting you 
To you I pray still more 

To be ever joyfully singing at your feet 

While you are dancing.? 


In poems like these, where the devotees express their wish to 


phe we discover not only their love of God but their spiritual 
culture. 


Only the devotion to God comes to the forefront in Cékkilar’s 
description of nature as well as the description of other things. To 
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him the inflorescence of paddy in the fields resemble the noble 
hearts of Siva’s devotees. Again the appearance of fully grown 
drooping paddy, look like the assembly of devotees, bowing to 
each other with great reverence. The humming bees covered with 
pandanus’s (talampi) pollen dust appear like the praying devotees. 
of Siva their bodies smeared all over with the holy ash. The cassia 
tree (Konrai tree) which blooms in bunches resemble Siva’s matted 
hair. 

Cékkila? compared a brave soldier to a self-realised soul. As 
the enemies disappear before a brave soldier, so the human foibles 
like lust vanish from a realised man. While narrating Kannappar’s 
story, Cékkilar described him as a youth of sixteen, with mastery 
of all the arts known to the hunters and glowing like a full-moon. 
Moreover his growth was comparable to the ever growing 
accumulation of righteousness. 

The hills covered with mist in winter look as if they are 
covering themselves with a white blanket to prevent chillness. In 
a winter morning it is but natural for the sun to appear and 
disappear often. To explain this natural phenomenon, Cekkilar 
described that because of chillnegs and mist the sun was unable to 
extend his hand. That was the reason why the rays of the sun 
appeared and disappeared. . 

Except in the monsoon season, the river Palaru in Tamil Nadu 
is an expanse of level sand. However in the dry season, people 
still use its sub-soil water by digging holes on its banks. Knowing 
its proverbial dryness, Cékkilar while describing the river Palaru, 
concealed this defect by the skillful use of a simile. He compared 
the river to a mother who breastfeeds her child. When the child 
is hungry it holds the mother’s. breast and sucks the milk to its 
heart’s content. Likewise when the farmers were in need of water 
for their lands they used to dig holes on the banks of the river. 
The water that came out of the springs flowed into canals to irrigate 
the fields. By this comparison Cékkilar not merely concealed the 
river's dryness but praised it for its judicious supply of water to 
the farmers. Many of Cékkilar’s descriptions in the epic 
Periyapuranam are known for their simplicity, beauty and aptness. 


Ottakkittar 


Ottakkiittar was a very influential court poet of the Célas in 
the twelfth century A.D. The term kattar refers to dancing Siva. 
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Since the poet had come from Orissa, the prefix offa is affixed 
with kuttar to form the name oftakkuttar. However many storics 
were written to explain the significance of the prefix ofta. He was 
an expert in Tamil language and literature and a scholar in Sanskrit. 
He upheld the old traditions in literature and was an arch critic of 
those who set at naught traditions. He was the court poet of the 
Céla king Vikrama Cola (1118-1133 A.D.). Ottakkattar was not 
only the Tamil teacher for Vikrama Cola’s son and grandson but 
their court poet also. He composed three separate u/ds for cach 
of the three Cola monarchs. The title of the work is Mavaruld. 
Another work, parani eulogises Vikrama COla's victory at the 
battlefield of Kalinga. Kittar’s Kalinkapparani is no longer 
available. Perhaps his parani would have been forgotten when 
Ceyankontars’s Kalinkattupparani attained fame in the literary 
circles. Ottakkittar also wrote one other parani, known as 
Takkayaékapparani in honour of Lord Siva. The work sings the 
praise of Siva, who destroyed Takkan’s ceremonial fire (yaga) and 
won a victory over him. 

Besides writing an ula, Kittar wrote a pillaittamil on Kulottun- 
ga II (1133-1150 A.D.) and other laudatory works on the Céla 
ministers and commanders. 

Since Ottakkittar lived to a ripe old age and the court poet 
of three monarchs, he was given many titles and honours. He was 
highly influential in the royal palace and his word was law. No 
poet survived his wrath. Therefore many stories were written later 
to substantiate his influence with the Cola kings. According to one 
Story, Kittar seems to have given endless troubles to the poet 
Pukalénti out of jealousy. Stories of this nature have no historical 
evidence to support. In fact Pukalénti lived several centuries after 
Kittar. 

Ottakkittar, who was given the title “prince among poets" 
(kaviccakkaravartti), wrote conforming to the then prevailing 
literary tradition. Therefore, there was no chance for him to write 
inspired and highly imaginative works. None of his works could 
stand comparison with Kampar’s. Although Kittar’s poetry was 
known for its abundance of natural description and brevity, they 
lacked the easy flow one would expect of poetry. The majesty and 
harshness that we find in his life are also reflected in his poetry. 
Neither refinement nor sweetness of heart is reflected in it. During 
his life-time, he gained wide popularity never achieved by any 
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other poet. But none of his works gained that unique position. 
However Takkayakapparani alone won an important place among 
the Tamil literary works. Even this one is regarded next only to 
the Kalinkattupparani in \iterary merit. The Takkayakapparani is 
composed of 815 talicai verses. It exhibits the author's wide range 
of knowledge and erudite scholarship. There is a literary tradition 
in parani works, where Goddess KAli used to show the battlefield 
to the ghosts. In the Takkayakapparani Siva shows the battlefield 
to his wife. The work in general speaks about the greatness of 
Saivism. It also points out Kattar’s devotion to Saraswathi. In the 
preface, he pays a glowing tribute to Rajaraja II (1146-73), for 
giving all facilities to write this work. 

There is a story about Ottakkuttar in relation to the Tamil 
version of the epic Ramayana. Tradition avers that both 
Ottakkittar and Kampar competed in composing the epic. When 
Ottakkittar learnt of the beauty and grandeur of Kampar’s poems, 
he destroyed his own work and only the seventh canto, known as 
Uttarakantam escaped destruction. 


Kampar ‘ ? 


“The Poet Kampar was born in the Tamil country,” said the 
twentieth century poet Paratiyar. What he meant was that the 
country gained fame because of Kampar’s birth. In the Tamil 
literary firmament Kampar shines like a star, inaccessible to others. 
He was born in a small village near Mayavaram in the family of a 
Kali temple priest. For all his poor family background he emerged 
as one of the greatest poets of the world. Many stories are woven 
around his name. One story goes to tell that since he had guarded 
a millet field (known in Tamil as kampai-kollai) in his younger 
days he was known as Kampar. Another story tells us that since 
he had been found as a child near a column (known in Tamil as 
kampam) of a Kali temple he was named Kampar. Yet another 
story narrates that since he was born in a family, whose members 
happened to be ardent worshippers of Lord Ekampan, the 
presiding deity at Kanchipuram, he was called Kampar. Kampar 
never forgot the philanthrophist Cataiyappar, who had patronized 
him in his younger days. He used Cataiyappar’s fame, sterling 
qualities and greatness as similes in the Ramdyana once in every 
thousand poems. His name appears only in the most important 
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places in the story. One such important occasion was Rama’s 
coronation, which took place soon after his return from the forest. 
Kampar utilised this unique Opportunity to express his gratitude 
to Cataiyappar by mentioning that Vasishtha crowned Rama only 
after receiving the crown from the hands of farmers belonging to 
Tiruvennainallur Cataiyappar’s clan. 

Scholars differ regarding the age of Kampar. Some consider 
that he belonged to the ninth century, while others, the twelfth 
century A.D. Tradition avers that he commanded greater respect 
from the people than the monarch of the country. The same 
tradition tells us that he left the royal court of the Céla monarch 
derisively asking, “Is there no other king to patronize poets except 
you?”’ Perhaps his pride in his poetic talents would have caused 
this friction with the king. Kampar’s son ‘Ampikapati, who was 
himself a great poet, loved the king's daughter, against his will. 
This would have, perhaps, aggravated the differences further 
between the king and Kampar. Finally he left the Cola country 
with a broken heart when the monarch sentenced his son to death. 

Kampar died at Nattaracankottai in the Pandya country, 
where his tomb is even now worshipped like a temple. Literary 
critics consider that Kampar’s sorrow on the loss of his son found 
literary expression in the Ramayana while describing Dasaratha’s 
Sorrow over the departure of his son Rama to the forest and in 
Ravana’s grief over the death of his son Indrajit. Ampikapati 
himself seems to have written a love poem entitled the 
Ampikdapatikkévai. 

There are some fictitious stories and poems which depict some 
of the episodes that had taken place between Kampar and the 
poetess Auvaiyar. 

Kampar applauded agriculture and the qualities of agricul- 
turists in the Er Elupatu and the Tirukkai Valakkam. His work 
the Caracuvati Antati is a book of devotional poems in praise of 
the goddess of learning. The Cataképar Antati reveals his devotion 
to the famous Vaisnava saint Nammilvar. The proverbial saying 
“the king of Lanka was afflicted like the grief-stricken debtor’s 
heart”, is nothing but a line from one of his Stray verses. Many 
such interesting but Stray verses were attributed to him. Others 
have been incorporated in the main body of his immortal work 
the Kamparamayana. There is a popular view among the people 
that he was the greatest poet of his time. Some of the proverbs 
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like, ‘‘Kampar is great in scholarship and learning” and “Even the 
peg in Kampan’s house can compose poems”, attest to his standing 
as a scholar‘and poet in the country. 


Kamparamayana 


Kamparamayana is the only work which upholds Kampan’s 
fame as a poet. There are stories which highlight that he was able 
to compose this monumental work within a short period because 
of his extraordinary poetic gifts. Kampan’s Ramayanam which 
consists of 10,000 poems received the unanimous approval of 
scholars at Sirangam. 

Stories relating to Rama's heroic deeds have been in currency 
in the Tamil country since pre-historic times. Some of the stories 
related in the Cankam classics are not found in the Valmiki 
Ramayana, The Purananuru for example narrates an amusing 
incident related to the Ramayana story thus: When Ravana 
abducted Sita from the hermitage, she tied all her jewellery in a 
bundle and dropped it at Kishkindha. It fell into the hands of 
monkeys. They opened the bundle, beheld the jewellery with 
astonishment and happily wore them in a disorderly manner.? 
Another anecdote in the’ Ramayana is narrated in the Akananuru. 
Rama before embarking on his plans to cross the sea had a meeting 
with his army generals under a banyan tree at Rameswaram to 
decide on his strategy in the impending war with Ravana. At that 
time the birds on the tree annoyed them with their continuous 
chirps. Rama showed certain signs to them with his hands. 
Thereafter there prevailed perfect silence.'° 

Likewise some other anecdotes concerning the story of 
Ramdayana are to be found here and there in the ancient Tamil 
literary works. The devotional songs of the Alvars also narrate 
many incidents relating to Rama’s heroic deeds as well as the entire 
story of Ramayana in a condensed form. 


Alvars and Kampar 


Alvar’s intense devotion to Rama found clear expression in 
their inspired songs. Especially Kulacékar Alvar anid Tirumankai 
Alvar venerated the incarnation of Rama in their soul-stirring' 4 
devotional poems. Kampar utilised. to the maximum the underlying ~ 
devotional spirit in them. Let us see how Kampar borrowed and.“ 
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improved the ideas found in Tirumankai Alvar's poems. In one 
of the poems, he portrays Rama's love for Guha thus: “Oh Rama 
you have not rejected Guha as a poor, penniless and low person, 
Instead you have in compassion introduced to him Sita and 
Lakshmana as his sister-in-law and brother respectively. Besides 
you have taken him as your brother. Since these acts of kindness 
to Guha fill my heart, I surrender to your feet." While describing 
Rama’s kindness to Hanuman, Alvar sings in the following 
manner: “Oh Rama, you have not treated Hanumin the son of 
wind god as a monkey, an animal or a person belonging to a 
different caste. Instead with boundless affection you said to 
Hanuman, ‘How can I repay your help? I will sit and eat with such 
‘an unblemished truthful person.” So saying you sat with him and 
ate the food.”!? Tirumankai Alvar's concept of brotherhood 
between Guha and Rama was beautifully developed in Kampan’s 
Ramayana and portrayed in the following manner. “We are the 
four sons born to Dasaratha. Now with the addition of Guha we 
are five.”"!3 

Ever since Guha met Rama on the banks of river Ganges, he 
served him with great affection. He followed him like a shadow. 
Even after crossing the river, he wanted to accompany Rama to 
the forest. It was only then that Rama addressed Guha, “You are 
like my life. My brother is your brother. My wife is your relative. 
The whole of my country is yours. I have the moral responsibility 
of your work. Your brother Bharata has been looking after the 
other relatives in Ayodhya. Kindly tell me who is here to look after 
the relatives? Tell me whether your relatives are not mine? Can I 
allow them to suffer? They are my relatives and therefore you stay 
here and look after them. This is my command.”’!4 The brotherly 
relationship of Rama and Guha was not a formal declaration when 
they met for the first time but an undeniable fact in Kampan’s 
epic. When Bharata came in search of Rama to the forest, Guha 
was introduced to Kausalya thus: “He is Rama's beloved brother, 
but elder to Lakshmana, Satrughna and to me." On hearing this 
she blessed her sons in the following manner. “Oh my sons, don’t 
be unduly worried. Don’t you think that the departure of Rama 
and Lakshmana to the forest brought some benefits? With Guha 
all the five of you should govern the country for years to come.’””!6 
When Bharata introduced Kausalya to Guha, he addressed her as 
mother and paid his obeisance to her. 
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After showing his affection to Sugréva, Rama said to him, “I 
regard your enemies as mine. Even if your friends are malicious 
they will be my friends. Likewise your relatives will remain my 
relatives and mine will be yours. You are my life’s guardian and 
brother.”!? Again after giving refuge to Vibhéshana, Rama said 
“with Guha we have become the five sons of Dasaratha. After 
meeting Surgréva we have become six brothers. Now that you have 
taken refuge in me we have become seven. Thus your father 
Dasaratha by sending me to the forest increased the number of 
his children. “'*__ 


With Guha we are brothers five 

We are six with Sugreva 

The king of montane regions. 

Since with love you have come to us, 

Oh Vibheshana! 

We are now brothers seven 

Sending me to the inpenetrable forest 
Dasaratha your father 

Hath increased the number of his children 


Kampar fully developed thé concept of brotherhood, which 
he found in Tirumankai Alvar’s devotional songs in an embryonic 
form. He also assiduously incorporated in the Ramayana some 
of the subtle and most beautiful ideas found in the Alvars. 


Valmiki and Kampar 


Although Valmiki’s Ramayana was the basis of Kampar’s epic 
it was neither a translation nor a prototype of the Sanskrit work. 
Kampar’s poetic genius made the Tamil Ramayana resemble an 
original epic. Valmiki depicted Rama and Sita as the noble hero 
and heroine respectively in his work, whereas Kampar transformed 
them into gods and gave that impression to those who heard and 
read his epic. It is regarded by some scholars that only with Kampar 
the cult of Rama worship spread to the whole of the Indian 
sub-continent. Some scholars think that Kumarakuruparar, a poet 
and sanyasi from the Tamil country popularised the story of 
Kampar’s Ramayana in the Gangetic plains and only after that 
Tulsidas wrote his Ramayana, wherein Rama and Sita were 
characterised as venerable gods. Likewise the Tamil traders who 
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had established commercial sontacts and trading posts in 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand spread the story of Kampar's 
Ramayana there. Even now sculptural arts and stories based on 
the Tamil Raémdyana are to be found in those countries. 

Undoubtedly Kampar adopted in his work many features 
found in the Valmiki Raémdyana. However there are instances 
where he elaborated the original. He also created new sequences 
which are not found in the original. Whether they were borrowed 
from Valmiki or were Kampar’s own creation, they were touched 
by the magic wand of Kampar into things of beauty. 

The portrayal of Vali’s son Angada in Kampar's Ramayana 
is a departure from Valmiki. In fact Angada’s surrender is a novel 
feature introduced by Kampar. While Vali was dying, he requested 
Rama to protect and look after his son. As a mark _of his 
acceptance, Rama gave his sword to Angada. From then Angada's 
work was to stand by the side of Rama with the sword in his hand. 
While narrating the coronation ceremony, Kampar took particular 
care to mention that Angada was holding the sword in his hand. !9 

Again Kampar’s ‘Mayacanakappatalam’ is not to be found in 
Valmiki’s Ramayana. At the AsOkavana in Lanka, the demons 
tried crafty methods to change Sita’s mind. Among them this was 
one. The rakshasas created an illusory Janaka and made him 
appear before Sita and entreat her to compromise with Ravana. 
While the deceptive Janaka was speaking, Sita was worried that 
her father was to undergo these humiliations because of her. When 
the illusory Janaka used all sorts of blandishments to change her 
determination, Sita scolded him saying ‘‘Has your mind been 
changed to the extent of uttering these words?’ The main 
purpose of creating the Mayacanakappatalam’ was to show that 
the rakshasas failed miserably to change the heart of Sita in spite 
of such coercive measures. 

According to Valmiki’s Ramdyana, Sugréva married Vili’s 
widow Tara. In Kampar’s Ramdyana, Tara is portrayed as a noble 
woman leading a life of widowhood and a character worthy of 
praise by the women of Tamil Nadu. Likewise Sugréva is also 
portrayed as a dignified character. 

There is no elaborate description of Iranya in Valmiki’s 
Ramayana, whereas Kampar introduced a separate chapter to 
narrate the story of Iranya. It is regarded by scholars as one of 
the most interesting chapters in the Kamparamayana. 
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There is no premarital meeting between Rama and Sita in 
Valmiki’s Ramayana. But Kampar introduced a sequence by which 
they were able to meet each other briefly before the marriage in 
order to consummate it as love marriage. While Rama was coming 
with Viswamitra along the street of Mithila, Sita beheld him from 
the balcony of her palace. At the same time Rama also looked at 
her. 

They brief meeting of the eyes blossomed into love. Thus 
Kampar created new episodes which could not be found in the 
original. Some of these newly introduced incidents were sometimes 
retold at a later stage in the epic by one of the characters in order 
to give emphasis to,it. Rama narrated this particular incident while 
Hanuman was preparing to, go in search of Sita in Lanka. At that 
time he told Hanuman to recall this incident to Sita’s mind, so that 
she would believe him as Ramé’s trusted messenger.”! 

There is a distinct difference between Valmiki and Kampar 
while narrating the manner in which Ravana abducted Sita from 
Panchavati. According to Valmiki, Ravana carried off Sita to 
Lanka. Kampar thought that if he were to narrate it as Valmiki 
did, it would be a blot on Sita’s chastity and feared that she would 
lose her unique place in the heart of Tamils. Therefore he narrated 
that Ravana lifted the hermitage together with Sita and then kept 
her as a prisoner at AsOkavanam in Lanka without ever attempting 
to touch her physically. This subtle twist to the story was often 
brought to the fore by Kampar in appropriate places through other 
characters in the epic. First he emphasised this point through 
Jatayu, the king of eagles, who was slain by Ravana when he 
intercepted his course. When Rama met the dying Jatayu he 
mentioned that Ravana had carried Sita off with the hermitage. 
Kampar mentioned the hermitage once again when Hanuman met 
Sita at Asokavanam. Here during the course of a conversation Sita 

pointed out the hermitage to Hanuman. On his return Hanuman 
did not forget to tell Rama that Sita was staying in the hermitage 
which had been built by his brother.” 

Thus Kampar’s epic differs from its original in certain 
important places. Wherever it differs the greatness of Tamil culture 
and the unique interest of the story are brought out prominently. 


Fertility of Imagination 


Kampar possessed the genius to portray things enchantingly 
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whether or not Valmiki has so described them in his work. In 
descriptions of natural scenery too Kampar showed his originality. 
While describing the marutam (agricultural) land he conceives its 
entire scene as a concert hall presided over by a king or a queen. 
In the cool atmosphere of the park, peacocks spread their wings 
and dance; the red buds and flowers of the lotus look as though 
they are holding bright lamps; the clouds thunder like drums, the 
blooming water-lilies look like the eyes of on-lookers, the waves 
of the ponds are like the stage curtains, and the humming of the 
bees resemble the background music for the dance performance 
The marutam queen presides over the art festival at the concert 
hall.23 

Kampar’s imagination 1s incomparable while describing the 
prosperous life of the people of Késala. The women of Késala, 
were visions of beauty. They were rich and educated. Apart from 
relieving the distress of the poor and entertaining the guests, they 
had no other work to do. There was no fear of Yama, the god of 
death, since the people lived a righteous life. There was no 
necessity to impose penalty, since the people were upright. There 
was progress in the country because nothing but dharma prevailed 
there. In the absence of thieves, there were no guards in the 
country.”* There were no philanthrophists because of the absence 
of the needy; since there were no illiterates, none could be praised 
for their scholarship. Everyone was equal because they all were 
blessed with all the wealth of the world. Since there were no 
enemies for the country, people lost their martial spirit. Truth was 
not applauded because no one uttered falsehood. There was no 
specific merit in possessing knowledge because everyone possessed 
the ability to learn. 


No generosity in the absence of poverty 

No prowess in the absence of enemies 

No truth in the absence of falsehood 

No ignorance in the effulgence of knowledge.25 


This is not a mere description of Kosala, but the vision of a 
great poet, who lived several centuries ago, regarding the future 
of a country. They are the norms of a political philosopher for an 
ideal country. : 
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Interesting Descriptions 


Kampar is a peerless artist in describing the various incidents 
in the epic. His power of expression comes to light in Hanuman’s 
description of Sita to Ram soon after his return from Lanka. “Oh 
Ramat I did not see merely an austere lady pining to return to her 
husband in Lanka. But I witnessed in her the nobility of birth, the 
quintessence of patience and the personification of chastity.’26 
This clearly indicates Hunuman’s eagerness to delineate Sita’s 
nobility and purity of character to Rama. 

Kampar’s superb artistry of expression is once again seen in 
the portrayal of Kumbhakarna. The war between Rama and 
Ravana had started., Kumbhakarna was fast asleep. Ravana sent 
his attendants to wake him.up. As soon as he woke up, they 
informed him about the war. He was rudely shocked and 
exclaimed, “What! war has broken out? Is Sita, the queen of 
chastity, not relieved of her grief? Have we lost our family fame 
and prestige that filled heaven and earth? Has our destruction 
come’’?27 Further he adds with disgust, “We have imprisoned the 
wife of a noble person. Yet we desire fame. We brag about 
self-respect and at the same time,we nourish lust. We also fear 
man. How wonderful is our victory!’”?® Ravana never expected 
that Kumbhakarna would hesitate to po to war and that he would 
offer to advise him of all persons. When he realised that one of 
his brothers had surrendered to the enemies, and another was 
advising him, he felt deeply hurt. Without losing his iron 
determination he said, “I went to war neither hoping that those 
who had already died fighting would defeat the enemies nor that 
others who are alive would win the war. I have not started the war 
expecting that brothers like you would bring me victory. 
Depending entirely on my own strength I have invited this great 
enmity.”29 These words give a clear picture of his steel-like heart, 

his fearlessness in the face of danger. Kampar pictures the mind 
of Ravana, who was returning after losing the battle and his own 
crown by an arrow, in a poem in the following manner: Ravana 
was not ashamed of ‘the celestials’, or the. people because, Sita 
would hear the news of his defeat and laugh at him.2° With this 
in his mind, Ravana left the battlefied and entered the city. Kampar 
portrays this situation with remarkable artistry. He said, that 
Ravana did not leave his crown but his heroism. also at the 
tattlefield and returned empty handed to Lanka. While entering 
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the city he neither looked around nor at his prosperous city. He 
did not see those approaching him with affection. Nor did he care 
to see the vast army, which lay spread like an ocean before him. 
Although each one of his queens were looking at him he did not 
glance at anyone them, but walked away only looking at lady 
Bhiidévi or the ground. By this elaborate description Kampan 
conveys, that since Ravana had lost the battle, he had also lost his 
heroism and self-respect, and thus did not look at anyone, but 
walked with his head bowed to the ground.*! 

Kampar's descriptions are excellent word-pictures. The 
introduction of conversations and the arrangement of scenes 
heighten the dramatic effect in the epic. The similes are also 
handled with novelty and beauty. He enriched the ideas found in 
the ancient classics like the Tirukkural by ingenious usage. He was 
a consummate Tamil stylist. He handled the language in such ways 
that all the beauty in it stood revealed. 


A Style Suitable to Emotions 


In the epic one can perceive that the rhythm in poetry changes 
in order to indicate the qualities and emotions of the characters. 
Sorpanakha’s glamorous gait is graphically pictured: 


Panciyolir vincukulir pallavam anunkac 
Cericeviya kancanimir ciratiyal aki 

Afcolila marinaiyena annamena minnum 
Variciyena nancamena varnicamakal vantal.*? 
With lotus-like little feet 

neither comparable to the fragrant red paste 
Nor tender leaves 


The venomous Sorpanakha 
Approached Rama, like a peahen, 
Like a swan, like a creeper 

And like poison. 


Ravana’s self-respect and anger are depicted in the following poem: 
Cuttatu kurahkeri ctirai yatitak 
Kettatu kotinakar kilaiyum nanparum 


Pattanar paripavam paranta tenkanum 
Ittativ variyanai irunta tennutal.3> 
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The monkey lighted the fire 

Flames spread rapidly 

The flagged Lanka city licked the dust 
Friends and relatives too perished 
Ignominy spread everywhere 
Dumbfounded I sat like one 

Dead on the throne 


The very style and rhythm of the above poems unfold the emotions 
before the words enlighten us. While describing Lakshmana’s 
wrath and fiery temper, Guha’s eagerness and heroism and 
Bharata’s devotion and respect Kampar’s poems are not composed 
so much of words as charged with emotion. 

We can claim that Kampar made full use of the richness of 
rhythm and meaning of the Tamil language. We can understand 
and appreciate in his poems how rhythm and meaning played their 
complementary roles while portraying emotions like valour, anger 
and sorrow. While describing the sharpness of Rama's arrow 
Kampar says “Rama's arrow besides piercing through Tataka (and 
cutting her down) it pierced through a mountain, trees and the 
earth,” In the following poem the tyo words “to pierce” and “after 
piercing” are often repeated. By doing so, the poet is able to 
picture how the arrow was piercing through many objects. At the 
same time he succeeds in making the readers realise the intense 
keenness of the arrow. 


Alaiuruvak kataluruvat tantakaitan nintuyarnta 
Nilaiuruvap puyavalimai niuruva nokkaiya 

Ulaiuruvak kanalumilkan tatakaitan uramurivi 
Malaiuruvi maramurivi manuruvirru oruvali. 


While describing the scene of Ravana’s death and how the body 
was lying on the battlefield, Kampar used the word “subside” often 
to imprint on the reader’s mind Ravana’s heroism. The purport 
of that soulstirring poem is as follows: ““Ravana’s anger, analogous 
to a fierce lion’s subsided. His mind subsided. He became inactive. 
The long powerful hands responsible for the annihilation of the 
enemies lost their heroic actions. His lustful cravings subsided. His 
grit wore away. Now dead on the battlefield, Ravana’s face shone 
three times brighter than when he subdued the leadership and 
austerities of hermits who had contolled their senses.” 
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Vemmatunkal vekuntanaiya cinamatanka 
manamatanka vinaiyum viyat 

Temmatankap porutatakkaic ceyalatanka 
mayalatanka arral téyat 

Tamajanku munivaraiyum talaiatanka 
nilaiatankac cdytta nalin 

Mummatanku polintanaam muraiturantan 
Uyirturanta mukankal amma.*s 


Ceased Ravana's, leonine-like anger 

Abated the tumult of his mind, perished his 
wickedness 

His arms had routed foes, 

Lust for Sita disappeared 

Strength to vanquish enemies effaced 

The unrighteous Ravana’s faces 

That lay dead on the battle field 

Shone thrice as beautiful on the day 

When he brought under control even hermits 
Who had controlled their senses. 


Since Kampar was so moved by the scene of Ravana's 
deaths, where his bravery, anger and actions lay subdued, one 
Tamil word atanka has been repeated several times to touch 
the readers heart. Ravana subdued everyone, including 
the hermits who had conquered the senses. Though his brav- 
ery, anger and actions were subdued, Kampar highlights, 
that his face shone brighter now. There was not such a 
glow on his face before because his bravery, anger and 
actions were wrongly used. Now purged of ail evils his 
face shone three times brighter than the polished gem 
stone. Thus one can see that the poems possesses the 
uniqueness of rhythm, free flow of emotion and subtlety 
of meaning. 

Likewise every part of Kampar’s Ramayana is interesting 
because of the choice of words, the refinement of meaning and 
the fertility of imagination. There is an old poem which pays a 
glowing tribute to Kampar’s craftsmanship as an epic poet. It says 
that however much one were to obtain all the wealth and power 
to rule the world as well as enjoy the pleasure of sheltering under 
the heavenly karpakam tree, they will not give happiness to the 
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Auvaiyar 
The poetess Auvaiyar is well known to the educated and the 
uneducated in the Tamil country. The term Auvaiyar means an 
elderly lady who could well occupy the position of a mother. Some 
of the poetessess of the Tamil country were known by this name. 
Auvaiyar was one among the thirty poetesses of the Cahkam 
period. She moved with the Céra, Céla and Pandya kings, as well 
as the local chiefs like Pari and Atiyaman. She was an intimate 
friend of Atiyaman, a chieftain ruling Takatir. When there was a 
conflict between Atiyaman and Tontaiman, Auvaiyar went to 
Tontaiman as Atiyaman’s envay to prevent a possible war.3” She 
was very old then. To prolong her life, Atiyaman offered her a 
rare Nelli fruit, which had in fact been given to him to lengthen 
his own span of life. Auvaiyar immortalized this noble gesture in 
an interesting poem in the Purandndru.*® She composed fifty 
poems in all and they are found in the Purandnuru and other 
anthologies. They speak in volumes about her rich poetic talents 
and ripe worldly knowledge. es 

Tradition avers the existence of another Auvaiyar, who was 
a devotee of Siva and lived during the period of Nayanmars. There 
seem to have lived another Auvaiyar during the period of Kampar 
and Ottakkittar. In the minds of Tamils she lives as a grand old 
lady. She was the most famous among the Auvaiyars in Tamil — 
literature. The first one who lived in the Cankam period, had been 
the court poet of the rulers of the country. The medieval period 
Auvaiyar was the court poet of the Cola monarch. She moved. 
very closely with the chieftains of the Tamil country. Besides, 
she travelled from one part of the country to another and from 
one village to another, sharing the gruel of the poor farmers and 
composing songs for their enjoyment. She is till now praised for 
living with the toiling masses and sharing their frugal fare. She was 
nick-named as ‘the poetess who sang for the gruel”. She found 
great happiness in the life of small children. Her works, the 
Atticcati and Konraivéntan written for children (of primary 
classes), are even now generally read and enjoyed by them. There 
is none among the Tamils who does not know these two works, 
or at least a few lines in them. Her two other works, the Muaturai 
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and the Nalvali were written for (Secondary) school children. All 
the four works are didactic in character. They explain the basic 
wisdom that should govern mundane life. How her works intended 
for children have been appreciated by generations of people will 
be known if one considers one of Paratiyar’s works. (In the early 
part of the twentieth century Paratiyar followed the tradition 
created by Auvaiyar and borrowed the title of one of her works 
and composed his poetical work entitled the Neo-Atticciiti). Only 
Auvaiyar’s ethical works are deservedly popular among a large 
section of people in the Tamil country. 

Many occasional poems attributed to Auvaiyar are available 
now. Several stories and events relating to the origins of those 
poems are also current among the people. They are so mixed up 
with legends that it is now impossible to classify whether or not 
they are historical. However both the stories and the poems are 
pregnant with meaning and useful for mundane life. They 
undoubtedly brought much fame to her. She attained great fame 
without writing an epic like Kampar and other poets. 

Works such as Kalviyolukkam, Nanniirkkovai, Pantanantati, 
Aruntamilmalai, Taricanappattu, and Acatikkévai are ascribed to 
Auvaiyar. None of them is now available, except some verses in 
Acatikkévai. 

Auvaiyar emphasised in all her works that one should live by 
helping the poor. She condemned the habit of amassing. hoarding 
and concealing wealth. She contented that one should live a content 
and frugal life, however meagre his earnings might be. She lived 
without respecting the rulers of the country. However she earned 
a great reputation by living close to the people. When she wrote, 
“never respect those who don’t respect you" ,3? Auvaiyar spoke 
from her own experience in life. She said, “never accept any help 
from those who are unwilling to give you with kindness."4° 
Auvaiyar laid great stress on good company. Therefore she 
advised, that if one aspired to come up in life, he should seek the 
company of good people. In other words, ‘‘count the company of 
virtuous people” Further she said, “to see righteous people, to 
hear their words, and to be in their company would bring enormous 
good.’’4! She spoke in some places of the impermanence of worldly 
things including wealth. However she never hesitated to appreciate 
the family way of life. According to her in an ideal family both 
husband and wife should be bound by affection and hold similar 
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views. Otherwise it would be better for them to lead a life of 
renuncitation. In this connection she went to the extent of saying 
that-it is harmful to eat the food given by an unkind woman. While 
speaking about knowledge she said, that the world of knowledge 
is limitless; what one can learn in one’s life-time is infinitesimally 
small; what one has learnt is as limited as a mere handful of sand; 
what one as to learn is infinite like the universe. Therefore one 
should not boast of one’s learning. Those who have realised the 
full extent of knowledge will remain the personification of humility. 
While offering advice to children she said, that parents should be 
regarded as gods; to show love and affection to the mother is 
greater than temple worship; and the father’s advice is greater than 
the greater mantras (sayings). Generally speaking, all her works 
speak of high ideals useful for the common man in a simple and 
clear style. 

One other work, the Nanakkural is also attributed to 
Auvaiyar. It differs markedly in many respects from her other 
works. Neither her extensive knowledge of the world nor her 
infinite compassion are to be found in this work. But it expresses 
the experiences of a mature philosopher, when it analyses the 
characteristics of life and the path Bf yoga. The author of this work 
might be different from the Auvaiyar mentioned earlier. The 
Vindyakarakaval is yet another work attributed to her. It is 
essentially a devotional work, which some people use as a book 
of prayer for the worship of Lord Vinayaka. Again the author of 
this work must be different from other Auvaiyars. : 


Nikantukals and Grammatical Works 


During the medieval period besides literary works- many 
Nikantukals and grammatical works were also written as aids to 
the study of literature. The Nikantukals give synonyms and several 
meanings for a word under different sub-titles like human beings, 
animals, birds, trees, plants and creepers. Till the end of nineteenth 
century these nikantukals were very useful for scholars. With the 
advent of European scholars, dictionaries were compiled. Since 
then Nikantukals lost their usefulness. Some of the ancient 
Nikantukals were Cutamani, Tivakaram, Pinkalantai, and 
Kaydtaram. : 

Some among the many grammatical works are still in popular 
use. Some of the important ones. are the Viracoliyam, ” 
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Nampiyakapporul; = Yapparunhkalam. —— Yapparunkalakkadrikai, 
Némindtam, Vaccanantimdlai, Tantivalankaram = and Nannil. 
Many grammatical works that were written after the Tolkdppivam 
are no longer available. The Virac6livam followed the Tolkdp- 
piyam and other Sanskrit works to frame grammatical cules for 
the Tamil language. The author of the works ignored some of the 
rules laid down in the Tolkdppivam for medials and other aspects 
of grammar. This work points out the root and the suffix in all 
verbs. It further points out that the suffix would indicate time, 
gender, sex, number and person in any verb. Next to the 
Viracoliyam came the Nanni. It followed as far as possible the 
Tolkappiyam and the Tamil tradition in formulating rules for 
letters and words in Tamil language. They are classified in a simple 
and clear manner. Therefore the Nannul is read even today. When 
it became popular, the Viracdlivam lost its importance. The 
Purapporul-venpa-malai speaks about heroism, generosity and 
other aspects of man’s external life while the Nampivakapporul 
deals with love and other related aspects of man’s inner life. Both 
the Yapparunkalam and the Yapparunkalak-karikai exemplify 
prosody and poetics. The grammar for letters and words is given 
in the Némindtam. Another work the Vaccanantimdalai or the 
Venpappattiyal explains the suitability of the first syllable in a work 
as well as the format of various types of works. The Pattiyal also 
deals with similar themes. According to it the hero's caste and his 
birth star should be taken into consideration while forming the 
first syllable. It also stipulates that the number of poems in the 
work should correspond to the four-fold caste system. In other 
words the length of the work is determined by the hero's caste. 
These grammatical rules are not only unsuitable but also a 
hindrance to the natural growth of literature. It is now intriguing 
to note how rules unsuitable to the natural growth of literature 
have crept into Tamil. In fact Patriyal type of works such as 
Pannirupattiyal and others were a new genre in Tamil. It is 
heartening to note however that works of this nature have been 
totally rejected by generations of scholars. 

The Tantiyalahkaram was based on the famous Sanskrit 
author Dandin’s superb manual of rhetoric Kavyddarsa. The 
author of the Tamil work not only adopted the subject matter of 
the Sanskrit work but the very name of its author as his own. Both 
the authors were Tamils. The explanations regarding kKaufamarga 
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and vaidarpamarga found in Sanskrit are also found in the Tamil 
version of Tantiyalahkaram. \t gives the basic rule for the 
composition of epics as well as an in-depth analysis of various types 
of speech in Tamil. It aiso gives a clear description of yamakam, 
tiripu and other types of word embellishments. Mention is made 
about an ornamental type cf versification known in Tamil as the 
cittirakavakal. The modern scholars have unanimously rejected 
artificial word embellishments as unsuitable to literary growth. It 
is clear from the Tamil literary works that eminent poets did not 
favour unnecessary sport with words in poetry. 

The main aim of poetry is to give beautiful expression to one’s 
imagination and feeling. Jugglery of words has no place. While 
giving form to imagination and fecling, words might flow naturally 
to adorn the beauty of a poem. In such cases words are beautifully 
formed in an effortless manner confining to certain rhythm in the 
poem. Word embellishments occur rarely in a work. For example 
in the Cankam classics word embellishments are a few. The talent 
of the Cahkam poets was confined to word pictures to express 
their imagination and feelings. In their poems, in some lines certain 
words are repeated without undue effort to heighten their beauty 
and charm. % ? 

The following poem from the Ainkurundru portrays the grief 
of a mother. whose daughter had eloped with her lover. When the 
mother after a futile search saw the many things her daughter had 
used while at home, her grief overwhelmed her. 


Ituen pavaik kiniya nan pavai 
Ituen painkili etutta painkili 
Ituen piivaik kiniyacor pivai.” 


This was the pretty doll that delighted 
my daughter 

This was the pet parrot that was fondied 
by my daughter 

This was the melodius bird that enchanted 
my daughter 


In the foregoing poem one important word in every line is 
repeated twice. These words are pavai, painkili and pivai in the 
first, second and third lines respectively. In that order they mean 
doll, parrot and ndkanavdippul, a bird known for tis sweet voice. 
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However each one of these words is used in a line with two different 
meanings. When the words pavai, painkili and puvai appear at the 
beginning of a line they mean simply ‘daughter’ and at the end of 
the line they mean doll, parrot and nakanavaippul respectively. 


Cérntutan cerinta kurankin kurankena 
Malvarai olukiya valai valaip 
Ptivenap polinta 61? 


In the foregoing lines two words are repeated twice in the first 
two lines. In the first line and word kuranku is repeated often with 
the same meaning ‘thigh’. In the second line the word valai is also 
repeated twice to mean differently. The first one means ‘to live 
without perishing’ and the second one means like a ‘banana’. 
Repetition of words are found only in a few places in the Cankam 
literature to embellish poems. However such repetitions are not 
employed for purposes of mere ornamentation. 


Akavan makulé akavan makalé 
Manavukkop panna nannetun kuntal 
Akavan mekalé patuka pate 

Innum patuka patté avar 

Nannetun kunram patiya pate. 


Oh Shaman! Oh Shaman! 
With a long plaited hair 
Resembling a white string of conch, 


Sing again the song 

What praised the hero's mountain 
Ullinen allend yané ulli 

Ninaintanen alleno perité ninaintu | 
Maruntanen allend ulakattup panpé * 


Repetition of words like patuka patté, patuka patté and patiya 
patté (in the first poem) and alleno (thrice in the second poem) 
are found in the foregoing poems. One can realise that such 
epetition of words occur naturally in the above mentioned poems 
owing to the emotional words spoken by the heroine. 
Omamentation of words is negligible even during the period 
of epics like the Cilappatikaram. However there are a few lines in 
the Manimékalai, which give the impression that lines are 
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artificially repeated to create some rhythm. 


Valampuric cankam varitélun tarppap 
Pulampuric cahkam porulotu mullankap 
Pukarmuka varanam netunka vilippap 
Porimayir varanam kurankd vilippap 
Panainilaip puravi palvelun talap 
Panainilaip pullum palavelun talap 
Piimpoli larkaip pulloli cirappap 

Pukoti yarikaip pulloli cirappak 

Katavul pitikaip puppali kataikkolak 
Kalampakar pitikaip pippali kataikkolak 
Kuyiluvar kataitorum panniyam parantelak 


Kotuppor kataitorum panniyam parantela.*© 

We find the play of words for the first time in the foregoing 
lines of the epic Manimékalai. However during the pre-epic period 
jugglery of words was very rare. 

Many types of word-play found a place in the devotional songs 
of Nayanmars and Alvars. Tirumankai Alvar composed a song in 
which one can find a certain type of word ornamentation known 
as Tiruvelukdrrirukkai. Tirufianacampantar and Nakkiratéva 
Nayanar also composed this type ‘of ornamental poems. They are 
known as cittirakavi or poems that ean be written like a picture. 
Another type of cittirakavi is known as ratapantam in which letters 
from the beginning to the end of a poem is divided into seven parts 
and this will form the outer part of the rata or car. The letters 
from the end to the beginning of a poem is divided into seven parts 
forming the basement of the rata. Nanacampantar composed 
another type of cittirakavi known as ékapdatam. In such verses a 
line will be repeated four times or folded into four lines with certain 
variations of words. And at the same time meaning will differ from 
one line to another. For example if the line “‘pirama puratturai 
pemman emman’’*7 is repeated four times it is known as ékapatam. 
Another type of cittirakavi verse is malaimarru. It can be read 
from the beginning to the end or vice versa but the verse will read 
the same. Besides mdlai-marru, Tirufianacampantar wrote six 
patikams of matakku type of cittira kavikal. In addition -he 
composed four patikams of yamakam type of verses, two patikams 
of cakkaramarru cittirakavikal and one patikam of komuttiri 
cittirakavi. Such ornamental verses full of word jugglery became 
popular from -Tirufanacampantar’s time. The authors of the 
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Tantiyatankéram and the Mdranalankaram wrote rules and 
explantations for these cittirakavikal. They found a place in certain 
literary works like Aalampakams and puranams. However 
renowned poets like Kampar and Cékkilar shunned these types of 
verses. The cittirakavikal’s can neither be easily understood nor 
appreciated. Scholars find only jugglery of words in them. There 
is no subtlety of meaning or imagination. As such twenticth century 
scholars like V.K. Cériyanarayana Sastrivar and Parativar rejected 
all types of cittirakavikal as unsuitable for creative literature. 
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Religious Works 
(1100-1700 A.D.) 


Literature During Foreign Rule 


Soon after the glorious periods of Cékkilar and Kampar, there 
was chaos and confusion in the Tamil country for lack of able 
rulers. The Cla dynasty was at the nadir. Even the Pandya rulers 
were unable to reassert their supremacy in the country. The 
Hoysala rulers of Mysore extended their sway over the Tamil coun- 
try. In the first half of the fourteenth century, Malik Kafur (1310 
A.D.), the commander of the North Indian ruler Alauddin, 
invaded the South. defeated the rulers and disturbed peace in the 
Tamil country. The Pandya country was under the rule of Malik 
Kafur and his descendants for fifty years. Till the Vijayanagar 
empire was established in Andhra. there was no peace in the Tamil 
country. Afterwards the whole of South India passed under the 
paramount rule of the Vijayanagar kings. Their vassals, the Nayaks, 
established a kingdom in Madurai. With the advent of their rule, 
there was once again a revival of literature and fine arts. Even the 
Cola country came under their suzerainty. Afterwards the Céla 
territory or the southern part of the Tamil! country passed into the 
hands of the Maratha rulers, while the northern part came under 
the control of the Nawabs of Carnatic. The country was torn by 
political struggles and wars. And there was little scope for peace 
in the country. Consequently after the thirteenth century neither 
poets of great eminence like Cékkil4r and Kampar nor great literary 
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works like their epics emerged. When the Nayaks vecame the 
ru ers of the country they patronised arts and religious literature. 

oets and scholars wrote original works as well as commentaries 
on the then existing religious books. At the same time religious 
institutions or mutts were established throughout the country. 
These in turn gave a fresh fillip to religious and literary activities. 
Poets wrote mainly talapuranas for the enjoyment of people living 
in a particular area. Many minor works were written to make the 
rich as well as the local rulers feel happy. Some among them were 
pure laudatory works, while others were pornographic in nature. 
Works on similar themes were written under the patronage of the 
Maratha rulers who ruled from Tanjavur. Even during this period 
some cittars or self-realised souls lived, caring little for rich and 
petty rulers and wrote works bringing out their spiritual experi- 
ences in a simple style. Tattuvarayar and other philosophers lived 
and composed works of this nature. 

Even during this turbulent period there was no dearth of poetic 
talent in the country. And poets composed newer types of literary 
pieces with limited scope and conception. Poets of eminence like 
Arunakiriyar and Villiputtirar composed several thousands of 
poems. Highly imaginative poets like Kalamékam wrote many 
interesting verses. Distinguished poets jike Kumarakuruparar and 
Civappirakacar wrote different kinds of religious works, known 
for their many literary features. Despite political turmoil literary 
activity was not unduly hampered owing to the firm literary foun- 
dation that had been laid over the centuries. To put it figuratively 
the literary grove was not unduly destroyed. Although much benefit 
was not derived from the grove its greenery did not altogether 
change. New leaves appeared and matured. Trees sent out buds 
and some of them bloomed. And fruits also appeared in small 
quantities. 


Cittar’s Poems 


During this period some illumined souls known in Tamil as 
cittars gave poetic form to their realisations of truth in a language 
easily understood by the people. Poet Tirumilar and others, who 
lived in the sixth century A.D., were among them. There are some 
who consider that even Akattiyar (Agastya) as belonging to such 
a group of cittars. There were two Akattiyars; one was the famous 
author of the Tamil grammatical work Akattiyam and the other 
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was one among the many citta herbalists. Though most of the cittars 
were Saivites, they were beyond the periphery of caste and religion. 
They were rationalists and rejected all types of rituals and cere- 
monies. Their main aim in life was to express their deep spiritual 
experiences to the people at large. They were not mere 
philosophers but true self-realised souls. Some among them distin- 
guished themselves as great yogis and experts in herbal medicine. 
The system of medicine that they propounded has come down to 
the Tamils as Siddha Medicine. The cittars cared little for gramma- 
tical rules in their literary compositions, for they were not meant 
for scholars. As a result they liberally used folk poetry forms, oral 
traditions and colloquial words and phrases in their verses. Some 
of their verses have hidden meanings too. Invariably their verses 
give both an overt and a covert meaning. A casual reading of a 
verse would give a simple meaning while a careful study would 
reveal a profound thought. Even in their verses on medicine, names 
of herbs are not mentioned in their appropriate medical terms. 
For example herbs like talicapattiram and valldraikkirai were 
respectively mentioned as caivam and caracuvati. Since words like 
these give an altogether different meaning in verses they are not 
easily comprehensible without training from a traditional master. 

Even today such cittars’ poems are sung by street singers in 
Tamil Nadu. There are many people in the country who learn with 
no small interest the poems of Pampattic-cittar, Akappéyccittar, 
Alukanic-cittar, Kutampaic-cittar and Katuvelic-cittar. The follow- 
ing poem was composed by Pampattic-cittar. 


Onaik kulitanilé mannai etutté 
Utirap punalilé untai cérué 

Vaytta kuyavanar pannu pantam 
Varaidtukkum. akatenru dtupampé. 


(Meanings of some words used in the poem referred to above: 
Utaik kuli=dirty pit, seminal sac; Man=mud, semen; Utirap 
punal=bloody discharge; Kuyavandr=potter, Brahma; Pannu 
pantam=vessel made by; Oru=tile) 


The esoteric meaning of the poem is as follows: 
The dirty pit referred to in the foregoing poem is the seminal 
sac. And semen is referred to as mud, for fresh semen has the 
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smell of earth. The egg that escapes from the ovary and flows 
through the fallopian tube is referred to as utirappunal, which 
literally means the bloody discharge. The potter stands for Brahma, 
whc is responsible for the creation of beings. Thus the birth of the 
child is indicated by the term ‘the vessel made by the potter.” To 
state that not all children attain spiritual heights the cittar mentions 
the ceiling which, in fact, symbolises the Sakesrarapita to which 
kundalini power is aroused for spiritual bliss. 

The literal meaning of the poem is as follows: Whatever is 
made by the potter by mixing the clay dug out from a dirty pit 
with soiled water may not be useful even as a tile. 

The foregoirig poem speaks about the origin of the human 
body and its futility. Itaikkattuc-cittar’s verses are composed as if 
the cowherds address their cows and their leaders whereas the 
central theme revolves around God and the path to eternal know- 
ledge. In Akappéye-cittar’s poems the human mind is personified 
as a ghost. Kutampaic-cittar was known as such because his verses 
were addressed to a woman wearing the earring kutampai. The 
following poems are written by Kutampaic-cittar. 


Mankayp palunnPmalaimel irupporkkut 
Ténkayappal étukkati—kutampay 
Ténkayppal étukkati?. 


(Mankaippal symbolizes spiritual bliss or a state of timelessness 
attained by kundalini yoga. Ténkaippal denotes a similar state of 
mind attained for a brief period either through sex or by drugs. 
The cittars pursue the former course for lasting happiness). 


Otlankal velletumpu akat tiriyinum 
Vallalaik kanuvaiy6—kutampay 
Vallalaik kdnuvaiy6.? 


In this poem the cittar raises the question whether one could 
realise the Supreme by merely performing severe austerities. The 
implied answer is no. The term ullankal vellelumpu refers to severe 
austerities. : 

Although words like mango, coconut and milk (mankai ténkdi, 
pal, respectively) which appear in the first poem are commonly 
used and easily understood, they are used by Kutampaic-cittar 
with an esoteric meaning. Likewise many poems of the cittars, 
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though written in a simple and clear style, are pregnant with inner 
meaning. 


Saiva Sastras 


The devotional works of Nayanmars are meant to be recited 
and‘therefore they are known in Tamil as (ttira ntdkal Sor 
works meant tor recitation. Enlightened scholars like Uyyavanta- 
tévanayanar’s and others wrote fourteen works in the 
twelfth, the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries A.D., which 
are regarded as the metaphysical texts for the Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy. The authors of these works were erudite scholars. 
They were able to evaluate the needs of their times realistically 
and were able to write metaphysical rather than literary works, 
Most of the philosophical works were written in a traditional liter- 
ary style. Uyyavantatévanayanar's Tiruvuntivar is based on a type 
of folk song. sung by women while playing a game repeating the 
word untipara. The work explains noble religious thoughts in a 
beautiful poetic form. Another work, Tirukkalirruppativar is writ- 
ten by a scholar who came in the tradition of, Nayanmars. The 
Civaridnapotam, which happens to be the basic text of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Philosophy, explains the tripie truths of pati (God). pacu 
(soul), and pacam (bonds). Its author is Meykantar. The work 
contains twelve terse sutras. Among the forty-nine disciples of 
Meykantar, Arunanti Civaccariyar is one. His work Civananacit- 
tiyar contains 328 verses. The’ Saivites regard his /rupd Trupaktu 
as an important Sastra Umapati Civaccariyar is the author of 
Civappirakacam another interesting philosophical work of the 
Saiva canon. He has to his credit seven metaphysical works, two 
talapuranams and other works including the Cékkilar Puranam. 
The latter works tells the life story of Cékkilar. Manavacakam 
Katantar’s  Unmai Vilakkam is yet another notable metaphysical 
work. 


Tancaivanan Kovai 


During this period, Poyyaémoliyar, a notable poet, composed 
the poetical work Taricaivanan Kovai. It narrates the love story 
of two imaginative lovers. It belongs to the kovai genre. All the 
four hundred poems of this work mention the name of a feudatory 
king who ruled at a place called Taficakkar. 

Every one of the verses in Taricaivanan Kovai portrays an 
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incident. The parents are ignorant about the love affair of their 
daughter, the heroine of the work. When they notice certain phys- 
ical changes, they think it to be a disease and plan to treat it. But 
the maid, who knows the real cause of the distress, reveals it to 
the heroine’s parents at the appropriate time. The maid relates 
the story thus: 


One day while we were spending our time at 
the grove a wild elephant began to chase us. 
We were frightened and raised a hue and cry. 
At that time a brave young man appeared 
before, us, pulled your daughter to his left 
side, threw a spear at the charging elephant 
‘and ‘stopped it. When the spear pierced through 
the elephant’s body, the blood splashed 

on his right side. At the same time the tears 

of your daughter mingled with the black- 
linings and drenched his left side. Do you know 
how he looked at that time? He resembled Siva 
with his consort Umadavi on his left.,* 


Everyone of the poems in Taricaiyanan kévai highlights either an 
incident or an emotional situation. Thus all the four hundred poems 
in it narrate the story in a methodical Sequence. Many of the poems 
in this work are known for flights of the imagination. 


Scholiasts 


New additions in the form of sculptured mandapas as well as 
panels were added to the then existing temples and buildings 
respectively during this period. Likewise elaborate commentary 
and glosses were added to the entire body of religious literature. 
In the same way the renowned ancient literary works got re-embel- 
lished with the additions of commentators’ erudite commentories. 

The scholiasts who were without exception erudite, did 
yeoman service to the growth and preservation of literature. Only 
in their writings we note the existence of prose in Tamil. In the 
eighth century A.D. in Nakkirar’s commentary on Kalaviyal, 
appear the earliest Tamil prose which resembles poetry in its mea- 
sured arrangements of syllables, and the liberal use of alliterations 
and assonances. Ilampiranar’s Tolkdppiyam is the next oldest 
available commentary. The succeeding generation of scholiasts 
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never mentioned Hlampiranar by name but simply called hin. 
Uraiyaciriyar or ‘the commentator’, thus acknowledging his great- 
ness. In contrast to Nakkirar’s florid style, Hamptranar’s is simple 
and clear. He belonged to the twelfth century A.D. In the thir- 
teenth century Péraciriyar wrote a commentary on a section of 
Tolkappiyam and on Tirukk6vaiyar in full. The style of his com- 
mentaries is known for its terseness. Cénavariyars’s commentary 
on the second section of Tolkappiyam is known for its sophistry 

He was also a consummate scholar in Sanskrit. Naccinarkkiniyar 
is another commentator with a reputation for scholarship in 
Sanskrit. He furnished many literary texts and grammatical works 
with glosses and thereby rendered notable service to the cause of 
Tamil. His commentaries are not direct but highly involved. Mean- 
ing and interpretations are given by linking two separate words 
found in two different lines in a text. Scholars in general regard 
this as a defect in his commentaries. Despite this, they reveal his 
erudite scholarship and skill as a commentator. The style is mag- 
nificent with a rare beauty. All the foregoing commentators have 
quoted profusely from old classical works. Only from these quota- 
tions we now know the names of many extinct works. 

The names of ancient works on music and drama are known 
from Atiyarkkunallar’s commentary on Cilappatikaram. Though 
the entire wealth of fine arts of Tamil Nadu could not be known 
from the commentary, it however helps to clear the obscurity about 
them. There had been an old commentary prior to Atiyarkkunal- 
lar’s. Both these commentaries have been known for their splendid 
prose style. In both alliterations and assonances are kept to the 
minimum and the subject matter is explained with clarity. 

There are ten scholars including Manakkutavar who wrote 
commentaries on Tirukkural. The outstanding among them is 
Parimélalakar. He had the tendency to write the commentary either 
by closely following the ideas found in Sanskrit works or by com- 
paring with them. As a result in some places, Tiruvalluvar’s views 
are not clearly brought out. Despite this shortcoming, Parimélakar 
was responsible for pointing out the depth of meaning and sophistry 
in Tirukkural. 

Parimelalakar belonged to the fourteenth century A.D. 
Besides, Tirukkural he has written a commentary on the Cahkam 
work, Paripdtal. The commentary on Tirukkural brought him 
fame. He is regarded as the greatest scholiast in Tamil. His com- 
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mentary on Tirukkural reveals his keen perception, understanding 
and rare ability to interpret and explain intricate ideas found in 
kural venpas. Despite certain defects pointed out earlier, his com- 
mentary has succeeded in highlighting innumerable finer and deli- 
cate points in Tirukkural. Unnecessary adjectives have no place 
in his writing. In short the prose style is known for its brevity, 
terseness and clarity. Parimélalakar’s prose style is eminently suit- 
able to express scientific ideas. The Saivite scholar Umapati Civac- 
cariyar, a great admirer of Parimélalakars’s commentary, while 
listing the major works in Tamil, included Parimélalakars’s com- 
mentary as an independent work along with Tirukkural. Besides 
this, Tiruméni Trattina Kavirayar’s Nunporu! Malai, written in the 
seventeenth century, explains all the rare ideas found in 
Parimélalakars’s commentary. All these indicate clearly the great- 
ness and importance of Parimélalakars’s commentary in the entire 
body of Tamil literature. 

There were several other scholars who wrote glosses for some 
other literary works. Unfortunately their names are not known. 
Scholars like Mayilainatar, Kallatar and Teyvaccilaiyar wrote com- 
mentaries on certain grammatical works. 

The abovementioned commentators used very few Sanskrit 
loan words in their commentaries. Their prose style in general 
reflects the purity of Tamil language. Those who wrote commen- 
taries on the devotional songs of the Alvars, departed from this 
trend and wrote in the manippiravala style. Nevertheless their 
commentaries are unequalled in explaining the depth of meaning 
and rare vision found in devotional songs. Since they distinguished 
themselves not merely as scholars but as venerated noble souls, 
who devoted their life to the service of religion, their commentaries 
are respected as Sastras. 

During this period a large number of Tami! works were written 
based on Sanskrit epics and Jain religious works. Therefore the 
habit of composing single poems in themes like human love and 
heroism became rare. At the same time stories and even descrip- 
tions were borrowed from Sanskrit works. Instead of selecting 
themes from daily life, the poets of this period selected highly 
imaginative but often rare and uncommon themes not generally 
seen in ordinary life. At the same time Sanskrit words were liberally 
used in religious works and discussions. This can be seen in 
Manimeékalai where we come across religious debates. Sanskrit 
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loan words were increasingly used in Tamil, if the works are based 
on Jain literatures. The Jain work, Sripurdnam is a classic example 
of the hybrid style. Poets with religious leanings often preferred 
to,use this hybrid style, in which fifty per cent of words are of 
Sanskrit. origin. However the literary and grammatical commen- 
tators who also lived during this period did not write their commen- 
taries in manippiravala style. Among the commentators, Jlam- 
puranar, Kunacakarar and Mayilainatar were Jains whereas 
Naccinarkkiniyar and = Atiyarkkunallir = were Saivites. 
‘Parimélalakar was a Vaisnavite. These commentitors were distin- 
guished scholars in Tamil literature and grammar and their services 
to Tamil language is immeasurable. Their commentaries are 
remarkable specimens of the terse Tamil prose style of the medieval 
period. 


Puranas and Other Works 


Attempts were made to adapt purdras from Sanskrit during 
this period. Among such purdnas, the Kantapurdnam was most 
important. It has more than 10,000 poems and is based on the 
Sanskrit work, Civacankara-cankitai. The Kantapuranam narrates 
in detail the birth of Lord Murugan, his growth, his performance 
of miracles, his war with Carapatman, his marriage with 
Teyvayanai and finally his love episodes with Valli. Poet Kac- 
ciyappa Civaccarriyar is its author. He followed the Tamil literary 
conventions in writing this work. He distinguished himself in 
describing natural scenes. Since Kantapuranam is known for its 
poetic excellence, it has been regarded by scholars as the best 
literary piece among the Puranas. 

Based on the Sanskrit Bhdgavatam, Cewvaicciituvar composed 
a literary work. Another poet Aracakécari translated Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvamsa into Tamil in 2480 poems. Yet another poet, 

| Pukalénti narrated the story of Nalan as given in Mahabharata in 
excellent venpds. The same story was narrated in viruitam metre 
by Ativiraramar, of the Pandya royal family. The same poet com- 
posed Kurmapuranam and Hinkapuranam in Tamil. Kacciyappa 
Munivar translated the Vinayakapuranam in Tamil. In ameilifluous 
and moving poetic styie, Virakavirayar composed the Ariccantira 
Puranam. The poems of this work have the capacity to melt the 
readers’ hearts. Another poet, Vatamalaiyappar translated Mac- 
capuradnam into Tamil. 
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Mantalapurutar, one of the Jain scholars of this period, trans- 
lated Atipuranam a Sanskrit Jain work, into Tamil with the caption 
Sripurdnam. It is written in manippiravala style. Another Jain 
work, the Kayacintamani is also written in a similar style. Vamana 
Munivar translated another Jain work, the Mérumantarapuranam 
into Tamil. It is written in a natural Tamil style without too many 
Sanskrit loan words. Another Jain scholar wrote an ethical work, 
Aranericcaram, during this period 


Talapuradnams 


With the advent of Umapaticivam’s Koyilpuranam in the four- 
teenth century, many puranams were written on important temples 
in the Tamil country. Among.them, those that narrate the sixty-four 
miracles of Lord Siva, the presiding deity at Madurai, are the most 
famous. Poets like Vémpattirar, Perumparrappuliyar Nampi and 
Paraficoti wrote Puranams describing the miracles of Siva. Among 
them the most popular one was written by Paraficoti. It is written 
in 3360 melodious poems in viruttam metre. Its popularity has been 
largely due to clarity and elaborate description of natural scenery. 

Some of the poets of the Dharmapuram Mutt composed 
purdnams in honour of the deities at Tirumalapati and Tiruvorriyar 
temples. Both Tirupparankirippuranam and Cétupurdnam were 
written by Nirampa Alakia Técikar. Ativiraramapantiyar wrote 
Kacikkantam in praise of the North Indian shrine in Benaras. 
Tirumalainatar’s Citamparapuranam and Kacciyappa Munivar’s 
Tanikaippuranam are in praise of the deities at Chidambaram and 
Tiruttani shrines. Tanikaippuranam continues to be popular among 
the people. 

Talapuranams are in existence for the shrines at Tiruvarur, 
Tiruvengadu, Tiruvannamalai, Tiruchchengodu, Viringipuram, 
Vedaranyam and Kumbakonam. The famous poet Civappirakacar 
wrote Tirukkivappuranam. Together with his brother he wrote 
the very interesting Cikalattippuranam. Another poet, Virarakava 
Mudaliar composed Tirukkalukkunrappuranam. 

During this period talapuranams have, captured the minds of 
people. The initial cantos like nattuppatalam and nakarappatalam 
have been included to heighten the literary effect of the puranams. 
The peet’s vision about nature, landscape, fertility of the soil and 
the life of the common people such as farmers are included in 
talapuranams along with copious descriptions of the country or the 
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city. The people are happy and proud to read about the greatness 
of their city as well as their shrine. Sometimes the talapurdnams 
portray how the wicked and power-drunk people after undergoing 
miseries in life turn to temples for consolation and ultimately 
emerge as noble souls. The talapurdnams were used as instruments 
to narrate stories of this nature drawn out from real life situations 
in order to make the readers happy and to create in them an 
interest in literary arts. 

In the seventeenth century the poet Ellappa Navalar attained 
fame by writing talapurdnams for the shrines at Tiruvannamalai, 
Tiruvengadu, Tiruvirinjai, Tirthagiri and Tiruchchengattangudi. 
He was a poet quite capable of depicting interestingly elaborate 
natural scenery. His talapurdnams contain many soul-stirring devo- 
tional songs. Navalar can take credit for composing one of the best 
kalampakam’s known as Tiruvarunaikkalampakam in praise of the 
presiding deity at Tiruvannamalai. It contains many poems of high 
literary value. 

Poets Nanappirakacar and Nanakkittar wrote talapuranams 
for the shrines at Tiruvorriyur and Tiruvarur respectively. Likewise 
many talapurdnams were writen for the shrines in the Tamil coun- 
try. In order to heighten the sanctity and importance of the shrines, 
the talapuranams usually narrate that celestials like Intiran and 
others worshipped at the shrines to absolve themselves from their 
curses and sins. At the same time, the talapuranams give an elabo- 
rate description of the landscape, including the river and the moun- 
tain. In most of the purdnams, very little variation is to be found 
either in story or in the description. 

Now-a-days even scholars seldom read many of the tala- 
puranams. The few that are read, are read without much interest. 
The reason for this neglect is largely owing to the absence of 
novelty in them. In those days people out of vanity urged the poets 
to churn out talapurdnams and other types of minor works. The 
people never cared nor worried whether these works possessed 
any literary feature or distinction or even relevance to life. Since 
most of the works happen to be stereotyped without any variation 
in form or in poetic metre or in descriptions readers got disgusted 
with them. They can be read now as exercise to read and understand 
poetry but not for literary appreciation. The authors of tala- 
puranams were also responsible for the present days neglect. The 
talapurdnams in general lack realism. The poets instead of portray- 
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ing the life of people in their natural habitat, indulged in imagina- 
tive and unnatural descriptions as well as unnecessary jugglery of 
words. Therefore, the works of this nature might have interested 
the readers of those days. But they need not necessarily survive 
the passage of time and interest the readers of modern times. 
However a few among them do interest the modern reader owing 
to their literary distinction, Even among them only certain parts, 
not the whole work might interest the present-day readers. This 
is largely due to the poets’ artistic talent, natural flow of emotion 
as well as imaginative skill. The unconscious strokes of an eminent 
artist at times emerge as a wonderful art. Likewise some of the 
interesting literary passages in talapurdnams are in fact the uncon- 
scious portraits of distinguished poets. 


Alakiya Manavalatacar 

An anthology of works, entitled the Astappirapantam abounds 
in the artistic arrangement of words known as yamakam and cilétai. 
Among the eight works in the anthology five of them praise the 
presiding deity at the temple in Tiruvarankam or Srirangam. Two 
other works praise the Lord of Tirupati. Some of the works of this 
anthology written in kalampakam-gnd antati genres are composed 
with extraordinary talent. It is generally believed that all the works 
in the anthology were written by a Vaisnava devotee known as 
Pillaippei umal lyangar or Alakiya Manavalatacar. However some 
scholars believe that all the eight works were not written by him, 
but by different poets of the same name in different periods of 
time. Nevertheless there is little difference among them in the 
usage of words as well as in the treatment of subject matter. The 
works are not easy to read because of the artistic arrangement of 
words. Since the antati types of poems abound in yamakam and 
tiripu their meaning is not easily understood. In such poems one 
line is repeated several times and to arrive at their real meaning 
the words must be split into two or three parts and in different 
ways. Because of this unnatural arrangement of words, they do 
not touch or move the heart like the devotional songs of the Alvars. 
Some of the swing songs in the work entitled Cirankanayakar Ucal, 
possess literary value and therefore they captivate the hearts of 
readers. : : 
Pattinattar’s Poems 


Pattinattar, a Saiva saint, lived at Kaverippumpattinam in the 
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tenth or the eleventh century A.D. He composed many devotional 
songs which are included in the eleventh Caivattirumuraikal. His 
works are the Kévil Nanmanmalai, Tirukkalumala Mummanik- 
kévai, Tiruvitaimarutir Mummanikkovai, Tiruvékampamutaiyér 
Tiruvantati and Tiruvorriytir Orupaé Orupatu. The verses in these 
works have flow and charm to captivate the minds of readers. The 
poems, which are in akaval metre, are known for their simplicity 
and clarity of thought. His cardinal principle was that one should 
perform one’s worldly duties well, keeping always the thought of 
God in mind. By keeping the mind in tune with God, Pattinattar 
said with confidence, man neither loses his family life nor the life 
in the spirit. 

Pattinatuppillaiyar Pataltirattu, is yet another work which is 
attributed to the same author. Only poems contained in this work 
have become popular among the people. The author of this work 
is a different Pattinattar who lived in Kavirippumpattinam in the 
fourteenth or the fifteenth century A.D. The poems in this anthol- 
ogy are easily read and understood by people. They are known 
for their simplicity of style and forcefulness of emotion. To heighten 
the emotional appeal in these poems some colloquial words have 
also been liberally used. His pronouncement against family life 
and his criticisms of wordly life find clear expression in many of 
the poems of this anthology. Some of the moving poems, composed 
on the death of this mother, indicate his deep affection for his 
mother. Many are moved to tears by reciting them even today. 
Stories about him reveal the stern and austere life he led. His own 
poems too testify to this. 

Pattirakiriyar attained fame and salvation as a disciple of 
Pattinattar. He was the ruler of the Tulu country and became a 
Sanyasi after his association with Pattinattar. His poems were com- 
piled under the title Pattirakiriyar Pulampal. The poems are known 
for their philosophical thought content. In some of the couplets 
he conveyed his emotions and cravings for salvation in a touching 
manner. 
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Bharatam 


The poet Villiputtirar wrote the Tamil version of the 
Mahabharatam in 4,300 viruttam verses. It has survived the test of 
time and holds a permanent place in the Tamil literary world. The 
poems are in smooth flowing style. While describing the war scenes 
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the style becomes swift and majestic to reflect the mood in the 
battle-field. Likewise the style varies to reflect different moods 
like surprise and grief. Villiputtirar succeeded in giving a Tamil 
version of the Mahabharatam by including all the important and 
interesting incidents in the original work. He was capable of com- 
posing highly rhythmical and musical poems. To achieve these 
effects he liberally used Sanskrit loan words along with Tamil. 


Arunakiriyar 


Arunakiriyar is yet another Tamil poet who liberally used 
Sanskrit loan words in poetry. Like Villiputtirar, he distinguished 
himself as a poet. He was gifted with the talent for composing 
highly rhythmic poems. All his 3,000 devotional songs on Murukan 
are compiled into an anthology known as Tiruppukal. They have 
different rhythms and metres. In the world of music, the work is 
praised by musicologists as an encyclopaedia of ta/as and ragas. 
Even to-day during Tamil music performances poems from Tirup- 
pukal are sung. Among the devotional songs composed after 
Tévaram it is Tiruppukal which has attained great fame. In most 
of the Tiruppukal poems, the figst part describes the disgusting 
nature of carnal pleasures derived from prostitutes, while the sec- 
ond portrays the miracles of Murukan as narrated in the puranas 
as well as the greatness of His shrines. Arunakiriyar’s other devo- 
tional works are Kantar Alankaram, Kantar Anupiti, Kantarantati, 
Val Viruttam, Mayil Viruttam and Tiruvakuppu. 


Nalavenpa 


In the sixteenth century Pukalénti narrated in venpa metre 
the story of King Nalan as told in the Mahabharata. His poetical 
work is known as Nalavenpa. According to one story, he was 
regarded as a contemporary of Ottakkuttar, the court poet of the 
Céla monarchs. One story tells that Pukalénti came as part of a 
marriage gift to the Céla court, when the Cola king returned after 
marrying a Pandya princess. At the court Ottakkittar conspired 
against him and clapped him in prison. There Pukalénti taught Tamil 
to the prisoners and made them poets. When the king learnt about 
the talent of the poets trained by Pukalénti, he was immediately 
released from prison. There are many such stories and poems 
about Pukalénti. They, however, make interesting reading. 
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Nalavenpa contains 424 poems written in venpd metre. The poems 
are composed with ease, as if the words are at the poct's absolute 
command. On the whole, the work is written in a simple, melliflu- 
ous style. 

Asa result of the popularity of Nalavenpa, Pukalénti was 
praised as a poet who distinguished himself in composing poems 
in venpa metre or to put it in Tamil idiom ‘Venpavil Pukalénti.’ 
In Nalavenpa there are many interesting descriptions of events 
which reveal Pukalénti’s talent as a master craftsman in the art of 
writing poetry. While describing the arrival of Tamayanti at the 
cuyamvara mandapa or the hall of selection of the bridegroom, 
the poet compares her to a white swan gliding down a red-lotus 
pond. Here the hall and the eyes of the kings have been compared 
as pond and red lotuses respectively. In another place in the work 
the poet narrates a touching scene. Both Nalan and Tamayanti 
leave the kingdom and go to the forest. At midnight while 
Tamayanti is asleep, Nalan wakes up to cut the single piece of 
cloth, which they are wearing at that time. While describing this 
moving scene, the poet points out that Nalan’s action is similar to 
severing of his life-ties as well as the very root of his love from her. 

Pukalénti used simple and easily comprehensible words to 
describe artistically the very act of women picking flowers from a 
garden. In order to pick some flowers, the women merely touched 
a branch bedecked with flowers, and at the touch, it bowed down 
to their feet. The poet asks a question, ‘If women were to touch 
who will not bow before them?” There are many places in the 
work, where Pukalénti proves his craftsmanship by describing an 
incident or a natural scenery in an effortless way. The following 
poem is an example: 


If women touch who will not bow 

‘Look my lady’, said he 

With a glittering lance in hand 

That the branch bedecked with flowers 
When touched, bowed before their feet.5 


Besides being a notable poet, Pukalénti was known for his sense 
of gratitude to his benefactor, who happened to be a feudatory 
king known as Cantiracuvarkki. Pukalénti immortalised him in 
Nalavenpa, mentioning his name in five places. 
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There is another story which tells that while Pukalénti was in 
prison he obtained help from women who were passing along the 
prison to fetch water. In turn he seems to have composed certain 
interesting poetical works to make them happy. These works are. 
Pavalakkotimalai, Alliyaracanimalai, Pulantiran Tatu, Eniyérram 
and Paricapantavar-vanavacam. Most of them are based on the 
stories in the Mahabharata or the folk tales based on the stories 
of Mahabharata. Works like the Pavalakkotimalai are written in 
simple Tamil with a mixture of colloquial words. They can be easily 
understood without much effort. Even now the village folks enjoy 
hearing these stories. Like folk-songs these works are known for 
their fertility of imagination and fon their ability to captivate the 
minds of the people. Scholars consider that the author of Nalavenpa 
must be different from that df Pavalakkotimalai and other works. 
To perpetuate the folk tales among the people, they are attributed 
to Pukalénti, who lived in the thirteenth or the fourteenth century. 
This is not anything new, for there are many insignificant works 
the authorship of which is ascribed to well-known poets like 
Auvaiyar, Kapilar, Akattiyar and Tiruval{uvar. The poetical works 
attributed to Pukalénti also belong to this category. 

. ? 
Ativiraramar and Other Poets 


Ativiraramar, who belonged to the Pandya line of rulers, held 
sway over a small territory around Tenkasi. He gained greater 
fame as a scholar and poet than as a ruler. He wrote several puranas 
and other poetical works. Among the purdnas, Kacikkantam is the 
famous one. It narrates the greatness of KaAci or Banaras in 2,525 
verses. Another important work which gained the appreciation of 
scholars is Naitatam, written in the viruttam metre. It narrates the 
story of Nalan, the ruler of the Nisata country. In fact this story 
is part of the Mahabharata. The first part of Naitatam is more 
elaborate than the second. According to tradition this flaw was 
pointed out by his wife, who happened to be a scholar in Tamil. 
Though the work is written in a good style, it is vitiated by the 
author’s overenthusiasm in describing love sequences. Jn fact it is 
a work known for cirunkdra rasa. Ativiraramar was also the author 
of an ethical work, entitled the Verrivérkai or Naruntokai. Like 
Auvaiyar’s Atticcati, it is also appreciated and read widely. It con- 
tains pithy sayings written in a simple and clear style. It looks as 
though it was a tradition during this period for poets to write 
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literary as well as ethical works. All the renowned poets of this 
period like Kumarakuruparar and Civappirakacar wrote ethical 
works. 

Ativiraramar’s elder brother Varatunkarama Pantiyar was also 
a great scholar in Tamil. He was the author of a Saivite work 
entitled the Piraméttara Kantam. He also composed a devotional 
work, known as Karuvaip- patirruppattantat. {t was called a minor 
Tiruvacakam, for its ability to melt the hearts of readers. One of 
the soul-stirring devotional songs of this work is as follows: 


Oh Lord! 

The father of Skanta 

The deity at Karuvai 

I gave my thoughts (as offerings) to you 

You bestowed your grace on me 

I said my prayers (as offerings) to you 

You offered your eternal feet (as abode) to me 
I gave flowers (as offerings) to you 

You gave eternity to me.® 


The Maccapuranam. which was based on a Sanskrit work. was 
written by Vatamalaippillaiyappan. He was a great patron of poets. 
One Irattinak Kavirayar received his patronage. He praised 
Vatamalaippillaiyappan’s generosity and immortalised his name 
in a work entitled Pulavar Arruppatai. 


Kalamékam 


Those who can compose poems spontaneously, instantane- 
ously and on the spot are known as dcukavikal in Tamil. Among 
the Tamil poets who distinguished themselves in composing instan- 
taneous poems or acukavikal, Kalamékam was one. He lived in 
the fifteenth century. The term Kalamékam literally means in 
Tamil ‘black cloud’. As the cloud-burst staggers the people, the 
poet Kaélamékam on many important occasions astonished the 
people by pouring out dcukavikal like rain. As a result of his talent 
for composing poems on the spot his original name was forgotten 
by the people by and by. By mere listening, most of his poems 
could be easily understood and appreciated. They also express 
commendable emotions. Some of his poems express double mean- 
ings too. He also composed some poems which were meant to 
subdue the arrogance of persons disrespectful to poets. 
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_ Kalamékam wrote some works following the Tamil literary 
tradition. Among them the most famous are Tiruvanaikka Ula and 
Cittiramatal. The former describes the procession of a hero sur- 
rounded by his dignitaries, while the latter describes a disappointed 
lover’s attempts to immolate himself. The Cittiramatal belongs to 
the matal genre. Despite these works, Kalamékam is remembered 
today as a poet for his occasional poems composed spontaneously 
on certain life-situations. 

There are many stories about Kalamékam, which give the 
reason for composing some of his dcukavikal. When he visited 
Nagappattinam, his meal was arranged in a choultry where he 
waited for a long time for the food to be served. The cook, time 
and again, informed him of the progress of the preparation. Finally, 
when the food was served on a leaf, he composed a humorous 
poem ridiculing the inordinate delay. 

The poem runs thus: 


In the evening rice would have 
arrived at the Kattan Choultry 

in Nagappattinam. It would have 
fallen asleep b@fore the cook 

had pounded and cooked the rice. 
The’ day would have dawned before 
he had scooped up the rice and 
served it on the leaf.” 


There is another witty poem in which he chides a butter-milk 
vendor for selling him diluted butter-milk. ‘Oh water, if you are 
in the sky, you are known as cloud. When you descend on’the 
earth you are known as water. Once you reach the hands of this 
lady you are known as butter-milk. How many names you bear?’ 
Even gods are held as objects of humour in some of his poems. 


Irattaippulavar 


There is a unique episode in Tamil literature where two poets 
teamed up because of birth deformity and distinguished themselves 
by their literary compesitions. They were also cousins. One was 
blind and the other was lame. Both of them led a life of mutual 
help. The lame one sat on the shoulders of the blind one and 
directed the way. Their poetic talents brightened their life and 
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strengthened their relationship. They were known as Haficriyar 
and Mutuciriyar. While composing quatrains the first two lines 
were composed by one; and the next two by the other with similar 
emotion and imagination. Some of the poems, which belittle the 
rich for not respecting poetic talent, show their self-respect. Some 
other poems, which praise the noble qualities of the rich, bring 
out their gratitude. Many of their ¢anippatalkal or occasional poems 
reveal their profundity of thought and the technique in composing 
poems. Some of the poems are known for their humorous expres- 
sion of ideas. 

Irattaippulavar distinguished themselves in writing kalam- 
pakam type pf works. Two of their important kalampakams are 
the Tiruvamattirk-kalampakam and the Tillaik-kalampakam. In 
the uld genre, their composition Ekampanatarula is famous. 


Antakakkavi (Blind Poet) 


Though Antakakkavi Virarakava Mudaliar was born blind, 
he distinguished himself by his poetic gift and scholarship. He had 
sound training in music, and gained fame as a poet. His poems 
are known for their diction and depth of meaning. He travelled 
to Sri Lanka, made the ruler Pararaja Singha happy by his compos- 
itions and won many prizes from him. 

Antakakkavi made a mark in writing pillaittamil, kalam- 
pakam, kovai and ula types of works. He wrote a talapuranam for 
Tirukkalukkunram. He composed two ulds, one on a king and the 
other on Siva, the presiding deity at Tiruvarur temple. The latter 
work is known as the Tiruvarur Ula. It is regarded by scholars as 
the most artistic and refined poetical work among the available 
ulds. Besides these he wrote many poems in the form of letters 
and they are known as the Cittukkavikal (verse in the form of 
letter). They are highly imaginative and make delightful reading. 


Atimaturakavi and Others 


A famous contemporary of poet Kalamékam was 
Atimaturakavi. His poems are known for their fertility of imagina- 
tion. 

Most of the poets of this period possessed imagination and 
skill in the use of words. However, they were unable to make a 
living by writing. Most of them were living in chill penury. Neither 
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were they able to live happily by reciting their works to the common 
people nor were they able to get financial assistance by singing the 
praise of the rich. Besides there was no philanthropist who could 
admire and support poets. The following poem is a classic example 
which portrays the suffering of a poet. 


I praised an illiterate as a scholar, 
a wood-cutter as a ruler, and a 
cruel person as a noble one: 

I praised him as a tiger on the battle-field, 
though he had not seen one. 

I praised his deformed shoulders 
,as the shoulders of a wrestle 

‘Nothing to offer’ was what he said 
for all my fulsome praises. 

For the height of my folly 

Full of regret I am.® 


“Throughout my fe I have showered praises on many miserly 
persons. However the reply I had from them was ‘nothing to offer,’ ” 
said a poet as he grieved about his penury. 

Poet Tolkappiyattévar wrote # kalampakam praising the deity 
at Tiruppatirippuliyur shrine. It was praised as a famous work by 
Irattaippulavar. 

Another poet of this period, Tirukkurukaipperumal Kavirayai 
was a great devotee of Nammalvar. Kavirayar was the author o: 
two grammatical works: Mdranakapporul and Maranalankaram 
The former gives the rules for the akam type of poetry while the! 
latter for figures of speech in poetry. Both the works are named 
after his revered saint Maran or otherwise known as Nammalvar. 
Besides these two grammatical works, he wrote a few literary works 
as well. 


Saiva Mutts 


The Saiva mutts, which were established to render service to 
Saivism, took an interest in the advancement of Tamil literature. 
They preserved old literary and grammatical works as well as sup- 
ported the efforts to write new ones. Some of the heads: of these 
institutions were not only learned scholars but evinced keen interest 
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in research. As a result opportunity was created for many poets 
to obtain the patronage of these religious institutions. This was 
the main reason for some of the poets in the nineteenth century 
to be members of the mutts. They remained there and taught Tamil 
literature to interested students. They also wrote some original 
works. Even some of the leaders of these institutions composed 
some literary and grammatical work. Religious institutions like the 
Tiruvavatuturai Mutt and the Dharmapuram Mutt were established 
in the fourteenth century. A few of the works written by the Poets 
of these institutions, attained literary fame. Some among them 
wrote commentaries on the ancient literary and grammatical works. 
Vira Saiva mutts located at Tiruvannamalai and Turaimangalam 
rendered no small service to the growth of Tamil literature. 


Kumarakuruparar 


Among the poets who belonged to the Dharmapuram mutt, 
Kumarakuruparar achieved great fame in the literary world. He 
belonged to the eighteenth century. He renounced the world at a 
young age and became a hermit. He won distinction as a great 
poet even while he was young. At the instance of Tirumalai Nayak, 
the Nayak ruler of Madurai, he composed the famous Minatciyam- 
mai Pillaiattamil on the Goddess Minatci of Madurai Temple. This 
work carved a niche for itself among the pillaittamil genre of works. 
It is noted for its devotional fervour, literary grandeur and captivat- 
ing rhythm. He also composed Maturaik Kalampakam in praise of 
the city of Madurai. On Tiruvarur, he wrote the notable literary 
work, Nanmanimdlai. Likewise on Chidambaram, he composed 
Mummanikkovai, Ceyyutkovai and Civakamiyammai 
Irattaimanimalai. He composed Pantara Mummanikkovai in hon- 
our of his revered teacher at Dharmapuram. Among the Tamil 
poets he was the first to travel to North India and to live and 
compose literary works there. He established a Saiva religious 
institution or mutt at Banaras, which exists even today. To establish 
the mutt, he sought the assistance of the then Muslim ruler in 
Delhi. To be able to converse with him, Kumarakuruparar wanted 
to learn the Hindustani language and for this purpose he sought 
the grace of Saraswati, the goddess of learning. His devotional 
work on Saraswati is known as the Cakalakalavallimalai. During 
his stay in Banaras, he delivered lectures on the greatness of Kam- 
pan’s Ramayana, on Saivism and on other religious works, in Hin- 
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dustani. He wrote a kalampakam, known as the Kacikkalam- 
pakam, in praise of the city of Banaras, where he later attained 
moksha or salvation. 

Muttukkumaracami Pillaitamil is another important work 
written by Kumarakuruparar. The Mindtciyammai Kuram speaks 
about the eternal mercy of God, in the form of a prophecy told 
by a women soothsayer, known as kuratti. All his works are known 
for their fertile imagination, pleasing rhythm and depth of thought. 
It can be seen from his ethical work, Nitinerivilakkam, that he was 
an adept in treating ethical principles with clarity. This didactic: 
work contains 102 venpas, full of beautiful similes. 

Description of natural scenic splendours becomes hyperbolical 
with the increase of epics and puranas. In the Cankam classics 
there is to a large extent realism in such description. However 
some of the hyperbolic statements that are found in the Cankam 
classics are in fact emotionally charged statements rather than a 
concocted or an idealised description. This trend in the classical 
works changed during the period of the purdnas. Besides the usual 
exaggerated statements intended purely for emphasis, too many 
hyperbolical descriptions are found in the purdnas. Poets of this 
period excelled one ‘another in this newly developed art. Their 
imagination did not confine itself to. the objects in the world but 
also embraced the things in heaven. This type of description in 
fact became a convention among the poets of this period. Although 
Kumarakuruparar is a great and unique poet known for his creative 
ability, he was unable to escape the trend and conventions of the 
period, and indulged in hyperbolical descriptions too. 

Hyperbolical descriptions abound in Kumarakuruparar’s 
works and this can be seen from the following illustrations. The 
trees of the world’reach the heaven and grow together with the 
karpakam trees. The gems gathered by girls are in heaps resembling 
mountains. Since the heaps are so high they reach the heaven and 
become a barrier to the rivers there. The stagnated water resembles 
a reservoir. The sun and the moon are personified as canoes to 
cross the reservoir. Likewise the groves at Madurai reach the sky. 
The bees scatter the pollen dust so much that it silts the river 
Ganges in heaven. Since the farmers are stark drunk they are 
unable to distinguish the buffaloes from the clouds. So they yoke 
both the buffaloes and the clouds and start ploughing their fields. 
The sugar-canes grown in the fields of Madurai reach the heaven, 
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to be consumed by Indra’s elephant. Likewise the paddy-fields too 
reach the heaven, to be eaten up by the heavenly cow Admadeéeni. 
An eel from the fields of Madurai leaps and bombards the moon, 
so that its nectar can flow to the earth. Then it returns safely to 
the heaven. Another eel leaps and hits Kdmadeéni's, udder. 
Kamadéni thinks that it is his calf and begins to shower milk. 
Many of these hyperbolical descriptions that one finds in his writ- 
ings, though interesting, are mere curiosities. Though a great poct, 
he too indulges in word-jugglery and succumbs to the tradition of 
his day. He has written some verses full of word-jugglery like ciférai 
and matakku. 

Though a prisoner of tradition in some respects, we can see 
in Kumarakuruparar's works all the important features of great 
poetry. Many poems of his reveal how he enjoyed the beauty of 
the flora and the fauna around him. Some of the rhythmic and 
artistically composed poems reveal his complete mastery of words. 

Kumarakuruparar possessed a natural talent for composing 
interesting poems even on ethical themes. For example. the follow- 
ing poem on the impermanence of life lacks none of the virtues 
of a literary piece: 


Youth is like a bubble on water 

Wealth is like waves that rise in water 
Human body is like the writing on water 

Oh fellow human beings! 

Even after knowing the impermanence 

Why don’t you pray to Siva’s hall of dance? ¥ 


Kumarakuruparar expressed many interesting views on educa- 
tion. Besides, he had great regard for poets and their artistic com- 
positions. This comes out clearly from the following: “‘The goddess 
of learning lives on the face of Brahma, the god of creation. How- 
ever Brahma cannot be equal to poets. For Brahma’s creations, 
the human bodies perish whereas the creations of poets live for 
ever.” Kumarakuruparar’s pride as a poet is seen in the work 
Cakalakalavallimdlai, where he implores the grace of th goddess 
of learning, to master a new language. He implores her to grant 
him the power, so that “after hearing my poems, even the greatest 
among the monarchs should bow before me.” His reverence for 
the goddess of learning becomes clear from the following contents 
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of a poem. “The God of preservation has been sleeping. The God 
of annihilation has gone out of senses. But the God of creation 
Brahma has oeen happy because of the presence of Kalaimakal, 
the goddess of learning.” Thus Kumarakuruparar distinguishes 
himself # .n eminent poet of the seventeenth century because on 
whatever themes he composes poems, his fertile imagination and 
skill in use of words come to the fore in all if them. 


Civappirakacar 


Both Kumarakuruparar and Civappirakacar were eminent 
pocts of the seventeenth century. Like Kumarakuruparar, Civap- 
pirakacar was also-a sanyasin. He belonged to the ViraSaiva sect 
of Hinduism, and lived at the Turaimangalam Mutt. He attained 
fame in his youth by composing a very difficult work entitled the 
Niréttakayamaka Antati (This type of work has three special fea- 
tures. In niréttakam poems vowel consonants like ma, pa and va 
will not be used. In the absence of these letters, the poem can be 
recited without the convergence of lips. The other poetic features 
like yamakam and antati are also in this poem. Hence the work is 
called the Nirottakayamaka Antgli). While he was staying at the 
mutt in Venkai city, he wrote a kévai and a kalampakam work in 
praise of the city. In honour of his fevered teacher, he composed 
kalampakam, tdélattu, pillaitamil, tiruppalliyelucci and tutu type 
of literary works. He also wrote an ethical work entitled, Nanneri. 
Civappirakacar along with his two brothers wrote a puranam on 
the Tirukkalatti shrine. The first and third parts of the work were 
written by his brothers Karunaippirakacar and Vélaiyacuvamikal 
respectively. The middle part of the work was written by Civap- 
pirakacar himself. He wrote twenty-three works in all. Among 
them Nalvarnanmanimalai and Pirapulinkalilai are the most fam- 
ous poetical compositions. The former work contains forty poems; 
ten poems each for the four Saiva saints, namely, Tiruflanacampan- 
tar, Tirunavukkaracar, Cuntarar and Manikkavacakar. This 
interesting work reveals Civappirakacar’s reverence, love and 
admiration for the Saints. Everyone of the forty poems is highly 
imaginative and profound in thought. His major work, 
Prapulinkalilai, is an epic which glorifies the greatness of Vira- 
éaivism. Siva’s is incarnation, Allamappirapu, is the hero of the 
epic. It is a work of rare imagination and known for its beauty of 
similes. In fact it is the quintessence of all that is noble and beautiful 
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in literature and interests every reader. Civappirakacar's mind was 
fully immersed in Manikkavacakar's Tiruva@cakam. He describes 
the greatness of this work in one of the poems in the Nal- 
varnanmanimalai thus: 


We have not seen anyone moved to tears 
of joy when the Vedas are recited. But 
if the Tiruvacakam is once recited even 
a stubborn person will be moved; tears 
will flow from his eves like a spring 
from a sandy well; his hair will stand 

on end and he himself will become its 
devotee. Other than this | have not 

seen any other change.'” 


Civaridna Munivar 

Icana Técikar, otherwise known as Caminata Técikar 
belonged to the Tiruvavatuturai mutt. Besides Hakkanakkottu, a 
grammar, he wrote kalampakam and other types of literary works. 
His disciple Cankaranamaccivayar was a great scholar both in 
Sanskrit and Tamil. He wrote an elaborate commentary on the 
first Sutra of Tolkappiyam. His Karichipuranam, the best among 
the talapurdnams, is well known for its unique literary merit. He 
composed an ethical work, Comécar Mutumolivenpa, in venpa 
metre. Everyone of the poems in this work contains some lines of 
Tirukkural as well as some stories or historical incidents relevant 
to the contents of the Kural cited. He also wrote an erudite, elabo- 
rate as well as a concise commentary (mdpdtiyam or Maha 
Bashyam) on Civarianpotam, the basic text for the Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy. His prose works reveal his scholarship in Sanskrit, 
logic and grammar. His protest notes which came in the form of 
books, were dreaded even by scholars of his time. His protest note, 
entitled Hakkana Vilakkac Ciravali, is against the grammatical 
work /lakkana Vilakkam. Another one, which he wrote under the 
pseudonym Vairakkuppayam, is against a section of commentary 
on a Sutra in Civahana-citiyar. Besides he also translated some 
Sanskrit works into Tamil. Some of his minor literary works which 
attained fame are Amutampikai Pillaitamil and Cekalunir Vin- 
ayakar Pillaittamil. He wrote some talapurdnams for some of the 
shrines in the Tamil country. 
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Civafiana Cuvamikal, a disciple of Kacciyappa Munivar,.wrote 
an interesting talapuranam praising the shrine at Tiruttani and the 
greatness of the presiding deity Lord Murukan. He was provoked 
to write this purdnam as interestingly as possible in order to prevent 
the people of his days from reading the Jain epic, Civakacintamani. 
Therefore the work embodies all the best literary features in 
Civakacintamani. His disciple Kantappaiyar wrote Périrp- 
puranam, Vindyakapuranam, Puvalirappuranam Kacci Anan- 
taruttirécar Vantuvitutitu and Tiruttanikai Arruppatai. 

One other disciple of Civahana Cuvamikal was Tottikalai Cup- 
piramaniya Munivar. He wrote Tiruttanit-tiruviruttam, Turaicaik- 
kévai, Kalaicaikkévai, Citamparécar Vannam and other works. He 
also composed some works like the Tiruccirranipala Técikar Cintu 
and the Ampalavana Técikar Anantakkalippu in honour of some 
of the leaders of the Saiva mutts. The latter two works are on the 
model of folk songs. 


Cantalinika Cuvamikal 

In the eighteenth century, poet Cantalinka Cuvamikal estab- 
lished a mutt at Tirupporur, a f@w miles south of Madras City. He 
was a sanyasin of the Vira Saiva denomination of Hinduism. He 
wrote many interesting religious woks such as Vairakkiya Catakam, 
Vairakkiya Tipam, Avirota Untiyar, Kolaimaruttal and Nen- 
cuvitututu. His successor, Citampara Cuvamikal composed some 
important literary works. Among them the Tirupporur Can- 
nitimurai contains soul-stirring devotional poems. : 


Citampara Cuvamikal 


Among the post-medieval poets who led a sanyasin’s life and 
at the same: time composed devotional works, Citampara 
Cuvamikal is worthy of praise. Besides an independent work Nen- 
cuvitututu, he composed a lengthy poem on goddess Minatci. On 
Lord Murukan, the presiding deity at Tirupporur, Citampara 
Cuvamikal composed Pillaittamil, Talattu, Tiruppalliyelucci, 
Kuyilpattu, Kilippattu, Tatut and Ucal. Three among the foregoing 
works, Kuyilpattu, Ataikkalappattu and Tiruppalliyelucci are simi- 
lar to Tiruvacakam both in lucidity of style and in the capacity to 
melt the hearts of readers. ; 
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Tattuvardyar 


Tattuvarayar was the only poet who used both the conven- 
tional poetic forms as well as the folk forms to compose many 
philosophical poems. He wrote uld, nitu, Kalampakam, parani and 
antati types of poems. Two of his parani works are Annavataip- 
parani and Moékavataipparani. In these two works battle-fields have 
no place. They narrate only the internal conflict of the enlightened 
soul on the one hand and ignorance as well as lust on the other. 
Some of the poems are similar to Tiruvdcakam both in style and 
form. However since his poems give more premium to philosophy 
than devotion, they lack the literary quality of Tiruvacakam. Tat- 
tuvarayar followed Tiruvacakam closely to compsoe poems like 
Kuyil Pattu,  Annaippattu, —‘Tiruccalal, © Accéppatikam, 
Tiruvammanai, Tiruvempavai, Tiruppalliyelucci and Ucal. Like 
Tévadram he composed devotional songs on the akam theme. He 
selected appealing folk forms to express philosophical ideas effec- 
tively. Poems like kuravai, pakati (games played by girls), pantatit- 
tal (a ball game), kuratti’s self introduction and kuricollutal (sooth 
saying) are based on folk songs. In addition, he composed, antik- 
kappu, a type of ritual poem, which relates to a ritual conduted 
for the benefit of young boys and girls in the evening by women, 
to ward off evils. He composed some poems similar to songs played 
on musical instruments like kunalai, parail, impil and kalam. Some 
other verses were composed on the model of snake-charmer songs 
and the songs sung during the kuravai dance. He also composed 
verses similar to Antal’s poem, “Oh maid, I dreamt a dream.” 
His apostrophe’s to hen, parrot and lizard contain philosophical 
themes. It is really a wonder that Tattuvarayar was able to convey 
sucha sublime truth, through an apostrophe addressed to a lizard. 


If the wavering mind would cooperate with us 

If the mind could transform itself to attain realisation 
If all the places of search would lead to eternity 
Then Oh Lizard! 

Chirp good words from the right direction.!! 


(According to some scholars the first three lines of the foregoing 
poem exemplify the Nana Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Karma Yoga 
in that order) 
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Tantavarayar 


Tantavarayar’s work, Kaivalya Navanitam explains the 
Advaita philosophy in 310 viruttam verses. It is such an interesting 
work that readers would marvel, whether a philosophical work 
could be written in a style so simple and rhythmic. The title of the 
work means “the essence (or butter) which explains the 
uniquencess of the soul (or anma).” In other words this interesting 
religious work is nothing but a derivation of facts (butter) derived 
from the Upanishads as well as Sankara’s commentary (churned 
out of the ocean of Upanishads and Sankarar’s Commentary). 


Tayumanavar (1703-1742) 


Tayumanavar was a great philosopher with a sound scholarship 
both in Tamil and Sanskrit. He was a minister to Vijayarahka 
Cokkanatar, a ruler of Tiruchchirappalli. He renounced this pres- 
tigious position, When he became a realised soul. After this, he 
spent most of his time in deep meditation and in writing philosophi- 
cal poems. They reveal that they were written in a state of spiritual 
exaltation. He was to some extent able to reconcile the apparent 
conflicting philosophies of Advaita and Saiva Siddhanta, and synth- 
esize them. The inner meaning of the Upanishads and other 
philosophical works found clear expression in his poems. He com- 
posed many devotional songs too. He expressed philosophical 
truths through the medium of traditional akam poems. The poems 
in Akérapuvanam, Anantakkalippu and Painkilikkanni reveal 
this. 


Oh happy parrot! 

To my Lord 

Who captivated my heart 

Tell my grief 

And pleasant news bring back. 


Oh parrot! 

That enchanting feet 
Which cannot be written 
On any letter 

Will be written 

On mind’s page 

And be delivered to Him? 
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See that One 

Which has to be seen 

And be freed of doubts 
The One freed from things 
Oh Parrot 

Will I ever reach it?'? 


Like the foregoing poems, the Painkilikkanni contains fifty-eight 
poems. (Kannis are two-line poems.) The poems in Anun- 
takkalippu are addressed to the maid in akam poems. They are 
modelled on folk-songs sung by mendicants while begging for alms 
in streets. One of these songs in as follows: 


Cankara Cankara Campu-Siva 
Cankara Cankara Cankara Campu.'* 


In the same rhythm, Tayumanavar also composed some poems 
with noble ideas. The following poem expresses a highly philosophi- 
cal truth: 


Existing or non-existing 
And experienced feeling 
All that your mind realised 
Are nothing but Me 

So said my Lord 


And took me as His own. 


Imagine His cleverness 
Oh maid!"4 


In such couplets Tayumanavar was able to convey explicitly very 
subttle truths. One other composition, the Pardparakkanani also 
reveals the same features. It contains 389 couplets. 


1 know nothing else, my Lord 
Except to think, all should be happy.'* 


Even if one learns to control anger 

Even if one achieves all miraculous powers . 
What use will they be 

If one hasn't learnt to control one’s mind.” 


Many of his couplets point out the noblest religious truths. In 
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his personal life Tayumanavar showed love without distinction to 
all people. He shunned religious controversies and preached eclec- 
ticism. That light of eclecticism is reflected in his poems. They also 
have the sweet aroma of the finest literary pieces. 
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Catakams and Other Works 
1700-1900 A.D. 


Catakam 


There are many works in Tamil literature which contain one 
hundred poems, ten poems in each of the ten chapters. The Caitkam 
classics, Pattirruppattu was the first work of this genre. In the 
medieval times, the Pillaittamil works were also written in this 
manner. There is yet another type, which contains one hundred 
poems but without any sub-division of the chapters. Such works 
are called by the Sanskrit term catakam. A section of poems in 
Manikkavacakar’s Tiruvdcakam is known as Tiruccatakam. Sub- 
sequently many catakams were written in praise of gods, philan- 
thropists and chieftains. In the seventeenth, cighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries there was keen interest in composing 
catakams. Their study was made compulsory in schools and read 
by others with interest, for they explained the rules of conduct 
with interesting similes. To make it easy for reading, they were 
rendered in a smooth flowing style. Alliterations and assonances 
helped in learning the verses by rote. The catakams in fact reflect 
the transformation and growth of Tamil poetic style from one of 
turgidity to simplicity. They also throw some light like the inscrip- 
tions on historical events of the country, The authors of catakams 
recorded faithfully the events of a particular geographical area of 
their days. Asa result of their efforts, works like the Tontaimantala 
Catakam, Pantimantala Catakam, Colamantala Catakam, Kofi- 
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Kumantala Catakam, Ilamantala  Catakam and Nantimantala 
Catakams were written. (Tontaimantalam refers to the area around 
Kanchipuram and Ilam to Sri Lanka.) 

The Tiruttontar Catakam portrays the life of the Saiva saints. 
Other catakams like the Tantalaiyar Catakam and the Kovinta 
Catakams, were compilations of the proverbs that were in vogue 
in the country in the form of devotionals songs. Besides proverbs 
and their explanatory stories historical events were faithfully. 
recorded in the Ceyankotar Catakam. Other catakams point out 
only ethical values that were useful to the mundane life. The 
Kailacanatar Catakam, for example, besides dwelling on ethics, 
makes mention of, astrology and offers useful hints to maintain 
one’s health. a 

In catakams certain conventions were followed while writing 
the verses. Every verse in a catakam should repeat a particular 
word or a phrase or a string of words, either in the last line or in 
the previous line. To cite some examples, everyone of the verses 
in the Pantimantala Catakam and the Arappalicura Catakam ends 
in “Pantimantalamé” and “Arappalicura Tévané” respectively. 
Whereas in the Kumaréca Catakam a line itself is repeated— 
“mayiléri vilaiyatu _kukané pulvayalnitu. malaimévu kumaré- 
cané”—in every one of the verses 

Arunacalak Kavirayar’s disciple Ampalavanak Kavirayar is 
the author of Arappalicura Catakam. They lived in the eighteenth 
century. Some of the poems in the Arappalicura Catakam are 
interesting to read because they list parallel ideas like a garland 


of flowers. The following poems catalogues the things that are use 
less in life. 


A country without a temple 
A face without a nose 

Talent without character 
Flower without fragrance 
Army without elephant corps 
Crops without a guard 
Houses without childrer 

The sky without the moon 
The royal-court without a poet 
Music without rhythm 

A country without a ruler 
The miser’s wealth 
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Austerity without regularity 
And meat without salt 


Are of no use.! 
There is yet another poem which lists the qualities that are 


absent in certain types of persons. A part of the poem is given 
below. 


No ethics for a person filled with lust 
No shame for a prostitute 

No fame for a renegade 

No fear of darkness for a thicf 

No vows for an immoral spinster.* 


By listing, the author highlighted many ethical values and 
experiences of life. 

In the absence of encyclopaedias, poets used catakams as a 
glossary to list the incarnations of Visnu, the purdnas, the thirty-two 
virtues and other things useful to scholars. 

In the Kumaréca Catakam certain persons are categorised as 
ghosts and their faults are set out. According to the author of this 
work, persons who put on a long face when asked to repay a loan, 
who behave arrogantly after gaining a position, who disrespect 
good and elderly persons, who take bribe, who go after prostitutes 
while having a wife in the house, are all ghosts. Likewise many 
ethical values are pointed out in different ways in catakams. 

The Tantalaiyar Catakam is a book of proverbs. It brings out 
the essence of one hundred proverbs in hundred verses. It was a 
popular work among the people of the last generation. 

Many catakams were written in honour of the presiding deities 
at such famous shrines as Tiruvannamalai and Tirupati. The Akat- 
ticar Catakam, the Arapic Catakam and others were composed by 
certain Muslim poets. In the nineteenth century, the poet 
Catacivappillai of Yalppanam composed the Ilyécundtar 
Tirucaatakam in praise of Lord Jesus. Many poets wrote catakams 
for many reasons and in praise of deities in various shrines of the 
Tamil country. 


Alokarkillaivitutitu 
In the fifteenth century the poet Palapattataic Cokkanatap 
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Pulavar wrote the Alakarkillaivitutitu, which has been regarded 
as one among important tutu works. In this work the heroine brings 
out the merits of the parrot for sending it as a messenger to God. 
” Likewise many other related descriptions are interestingly made. 
It is written in a very captivating and beautiful style. 


Patikkacup Pulavar 


Patikkacup Pulavar, the author of Tonntaimantala Catakam, 
was a famous poet known for his compositions of cantappatalkal 
or rhythmic poems. He lived during the period of the well-known 
Muslim philanthropist, Citakkati and was patronised by him. On 
the death of Citakkati, the poet immortalised him, praising his 
generosity in feeding the people during a famine. 

The poem runs as follows: 


Those were the days of famine 

When gold and paddy were weighed 
With a pair of scales. 

It was in those days 

Oh Citakkati! 

Born with the grace of God, 
Whoever came knocking at your door 
Without fear of scarcity 

You fed them all.? 


Patikkacup Pulavar’s another important work was Vélurk- 
Kalampakam. The fame he had achieved in his lifetime is excel- 
lently brought out in the following poem composed by the poet, 
Cokkanatar. : 


Patikkacan of the famous Tenkalantai 
Whose poems on palm leaves 

Even if covered with silk 

Their fragrance will reach the worlds three! 
If touched with eagerness, 

The hand will smell 

If repeated, 

The mouth will. smell * 

If planted, 

The Tamil crops will grow 

Such is the charm of his poems.* 
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Nallappillai 

It was popular among the Tamils in the eighteenth century to 
learn the Mahabharata and to give discourses on it. The poct 
Villiputtirar's Bhartam was largely used for this purpose. Since it 
was a very concise work, many scholars wanted to elaborate it. 
Two poets, Nallappillai and Murukappa Upattiyayar came forward 
to do this onerous task. In addition to Villiputtdrar’s 4,300 verses, 
the two poets composed another 10.400 verses to bring out an 
elaborate Tamil version of the Mahabhdrata. Since a large number 
of the new verses were written by Nallappillai, the elaborate ver- 
sion of the Mahabharata came to be known as the Nallappillai 
Bharatam. In Tamil Nadu even now discourses on the Bhdratam 
are given for twenty to thirty days and on the concluding day, a 
grand celebration is held. In such discourses Nallappillai’s 
Bharatam is used to explain various minor stories of the Maha- 
bharata. Since the verses in Nallappillai’s Bharatam are similar 
to Villiputtirar’s in rhythm and style, Nallappillai’s Bhdratam too 
gained literary status. 


Other Works 


The Tiruccentar Murukan Pillaittamil is the most famous 
among the Pillaittamil works written during this period. It was 
written by Pakalikkittar. It is a great devotional work remarkable 
for its literary excellence. 

Another poet, Katavulmamunivar wrote the Tiruvatavurp 
Puranam. Although it is like any other talapurdnam, it gained fame 
because it narrates the life story of Saint Manikkavacakar. 

In the nineteenth century, Maturakavirayar wrote a play in 
verse form entitled Tirukkacciir Nanti. Some of his occasional 
poems are known for their poetic excellence. 

Oppilamanippulavar was the court poet of Saraboji, the 
Maharashtrian ruler of Tanjavur. He wrote the work, 
Civarakaciyum in 4,000 verses. 

Apiramapattar was the priest in King Saraboji's temple. His 
work, the Apirami Antati, has been a prayer book for the worship- 
per’s of Sakti. It is a soul-stirring devotional work, written in a 
direct, clear and beautiful style. 

Another peot, who happened to be the court poet of King 
Saraboji, was Civakkoluntu Técikar.. He wrote two talapuradnams, 
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three ulds, one kévai and a play entitled the Kuravanci conforming 
to conventional literary form and style. 

The poet Arapatta Navalar set down the rules of the 
Bharatandatya in verses. Besides, he also wrote a highly imaginative 
work, the Alakar Kalampakam, in conformity with the rules of 
other kalampakam works. 


NOTES 


1. Pulavar aracu (ed.), A rappalicura Catakam (Madras, 1954), pm 10, 
p. ts. 

2. Ibid., pm 18, p.30. 

3. S.A. Ramacamip Pulavar (ed.), Tanippatal Tirattu, Pt.1 (Madras, 
1963), pm 674, p.250. 
Ihid., pm 784, p. 296. 
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Nineteenth Century 


Printing Machine and the Tamil Prose 


With the advent of printing machine in the Tamil country in 
the sixteenth century, printing in Tamil started in 1577 A.D. Tamil 
was first among the Indian languages in which the Christian 
missionaries printed religious tracts. Up to the eighteenth century 
printing machines were solely in the hands of these missionaries 
and the East India Company. It was in the nineteenth century that 
Indians won the privilege to use the printing machine. As a result 
works which were in palm leaves came to be printed. At the same 
time attempts were made to print prose works in Tamil. They 
were mostly propaganda pamphlets written by the Christians and 
the Muslims with a veiw to spreading their religion. The Hindus 
later followed their example to safeguard the interests of their 
faith. Printing machines used at the outset primarily to print 
propagandist literature were increasingly used later to print old 
and new poetical works, new prose works, monthlies and weeklies. 
While the printing machines were becoming popular, many 
educational institutions were established throughout the country 
in pursuance of the educational policy introduced by the English. 
Consequently printed textbooks for students were in great 
demand. These textbooks hastened the phenomenal growth of 
Tamil prose works. They in turn helped the growth of Tamil prose 
style. Unlike the works written on palm leaves, the printed works 
were comparatively inexpensive. This enabled many to buy and 
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read books. There was a phenomenal rise in the number of persons 
who read books. All these development provided the right climate 
for many to try their hand at writing essays and monographs in 
prose. Compared to the earlier centuries, the number of works 
that were produced during the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries was far too many. Although very few works of quality 
were written, the printed works undoubtedly spread literacy among 
the people, and this in turn gave a fresh fillip to literary growth. 
The two noted English officials, Ellis and Mackenzie were 
responsible for establishing the College of Fort St. George in 1812. 
The former translated the Tirukkural, while the latter collected 
important works written on palm leaves. Notable among the Tamil 
teachers who sefved the College were Muttucamip Pillai, 
Tantavaraya Mudaliar and Kottaiyar Civakkoluntu Técikar. 
Muttucamip Pillai was responsible for printing Reverend Beschi’s 
Tamil Dictionary and other works. In 1825, Tantavaraya Mudaliar 
translated the fables of Paricatantra from Marathi into Tamil. The 
following year he brought out a collection of short stories that 
were current in Tamil Nadu under the title Katdmaricari. Thus in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the College of Fort St. 
George was responsible for bringing out many works in Tamil. 


Minatcicuntaram Pillai (1815-1876) 


Minatcicuntaram Pillai was a famous poet and a great pundit 
or mahavidwan of the nineteenth century. He was the atinam 
poet of the Tiruvavatuturai Mutt. He was responsible for pro- 
ducing many scholars in Tamil including U.V. Caminata Iyer. 
Minatcicuntaram Pillai’s most notable works are the Murukan 
Pillaittamil, Tiruvitaikkalik Kuravarici Cuta Cankitai, Kutantait 
Tiripantati, Akilantanayaki Malai, Ampalavana Técikar Kalam- 
pakam, Vatpokkik Kalampakam, Tiruvitaimarutiér Ula, and 
Cuppiramaniya Técikar Nefcuvitu Tatu. He wrote many 
talapuranams, including the Uraiyarppuranam, Arrirppuranam, 
Tirukkutantaippuranam, Tirupperunturaippuranam and Vilat- 
tottippurdnam. His works, full of devotional fervour, bear 
upon Saivism. He was renowned as a poet who could compose 
poems in no time. He wrote the largest number of works in Tamil. 
However his fame as a poet rests today on a minor work entitled 
the Cékkilar Pillaittamil. His works were loaded with descriptions, 
images and ideas borrowed from ancient literature. 
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It is said Minatcicuntaram Pillai and his disciple Teévaracap 
Pillai wrote the epic Kucélopakkiydnam, based on Kucélar’s story 
found in the Mahabharata. The work was written in the viruttam 
verse rhythm and in a beautiful style. 


Ramalinkar (1823-1874) 

Ramalinkar Cuvamikal was a born poet. He himself beleved 
that his capacity to compose poems was not acquired by learning 
but was derived from the eternal grace of God. This belicf of his 
is reflected in many of his poems. When his poems were collected 
and printed in book form under the title Arufpd, a case was filed 
in the court by Arumukanavalar and his followers protesting that 
only the poems of Tévdram and Tiruvacakam could be called as 
arutpa. Despite this difference with Ramalinkar, Arumukanavatar 
respected him as a noble soul and this is revealed in an incident 
at the court. When once Ramalinkar entered the court, 
Arumukanavalar stood up as a mark of respect for that great man. 
When questioned by his followers for his act of reverence, 
Arumukanavalar said “I never criticised Ramalinkar, although ! 
objected to his devotional poems being called arutpd. He is a noble 
soul and a man of character. Therefore I respect and honour him.” 
Ramalinkar was respected in his life-time for leading a virtuous 
life. He was a great saint known for his kind and lovable heart 
which bled for the distress of others. This is revealed by the follow- 
ing remarkable line: “My heart dried up at the sight of dried crops 
in the field.” He further said, “Oh Lord! [ don’t have the liking 
to attain salvation; but I do have the ambition to make all living 
beings happy.” That he was the embodiment of love and mercy is 
borne out from two sections of his work, captioned, Pillaic 
Ciruvinnappam and Pillaip Peruvinnappam. 

Though Ramalinkar lived for a long time in the city of Madras, 
he was repelled by the ostentatious life there. He himself wore 
white clothes and lead a simple life. He cared for the welfare of 
all people irrespective of their castes. He appealed to God through 
his poems that people should live without hunger and should be 
released from the cycle of birth and death. In the evening of his 
life, Ramalinkar lived at Vadalur near Chidambaram and estab- 
lished two organisations, the Cattiya Nana Capai and the Cattiya 
Tarumac Calai. The pith of his philosophy was that one should 
worship all beings realising that God resides in them; that the basic 
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principle of life is to show kindness to all beings; and that the 
essence of religion is that all living beings are essentially one and 
the same. 

Ramalinkar composed more than 6,000 poems and they were 
compiled under the title Arutpa. The work is divided into six 
sections called tirumuraikal. Besides, he wrote two prose works, 
the Manumuraikanta Vacakam and the Civakarunya Olukkam. 
His prose style is rather cumbersome and difficult to comprehend. 
Whereas his poems are incomparable in their simplicity, clarity 
and mellifluousness. His poems composed with effortless ease, 
possess the quality to move the hearts of those who read or hear 
the emotion-charged devotional songs. Some of the poems which 
were composed on the model of akam poets of yore are found in 
Inkitamalai and other chapters of the Arutpad. These poems are 
known for their literary grace. They portray also the purity and 
simplicity of his life. Many poets before him had transformed the 
twenty-centuries old Tamil poetry from its rigidity to melliflous- 
ness, pliability and clarity and helped to contribute to its growth. 
To this, the nineteenth century poet Ramalinkar added easy reada- 
bility, simplicity and the quality to melt the heart of the readers 
and thereby gave a new turn to the growth of Tamil poetry. 

Besides composing séveral thousand verses in the viruttam 
metre, Ramalifkar wrote many verses in the form of folk songs, 
like the kirttanai, kummi, kanni, and cintu. His principle was, that 
nothing but the eternal grace of God should form the theme for 
peoms. : 


Those that praise Ampalam, 
Where Siva danced 

Are true poems 

Others are false ones. 


Those that praise Nataracar (Siva) 
Are useful poems 
Others are useless ones.! 


He gave expressions to his experiences in verse because of his 
loving interest that everyone in the world should share the divine 


bliss he himself experienced. 


Why did 1 compose? 
Because of kindness, 
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That you should also experience 
The pleasure I had experienced.* 


Since he wanted that his poems should be easily read and under- 
stood by all, he composed them without unnecessary pedantry. 
He paid low premium to schoiarship because he believed that 
man's stature in life will be improved only by devetion and under- 
standing of the supreme rather than by sheer book-learning. Ram 
alinkar while describing the qualities of God mentioned, “God, 
the personification of happiness, bestows that happiness both on 
the literates as well as one the illiterates.”” Ramalinkar's poems 
transcended the barriers of caste and creed and preached the 
philosophy of ecclecticism. In one of the poems he said that, ‘“‘with- 
out considering any differences whosoever treats with compassion 
the life of other beings as his own, there in his heart dances God.” 
Ramlinkar’s compassion for other living beings was such that he 
detested killing animals for their meat. His reason for abstinence 
from killing is clearly revealed in one of the poems, where he says. 
“TI see the reflection of God in all beings and respect them as such." 
Almost all his poems were based on two essential truths, that of 
ecclecticism and compassion for ail living beings. 

In the religious sphere of Ramalinkar broke with the tradition. 
It was customary on the part of Saivites and Vaisnavites not to 
worship and sing the praise of Visnu and Siva respectively. Whereas, 
the ecclectic spirit of Ramalinkar soared high to transcend these 
man-made limitations and composed devotional poems like Sri 
Ramanamat Tiruppatikam, Sri Virarakavap Perumal Porrit 
Tiruppancakam and Ilukkumi Téttiram. 

Some of the poems like Anantakkalippu and the 
Vennilappattu, which were modelled on folk songs, are appreciated 
by many. He also wrote the traditional type of ulds like 
Tiruvulappéru. Tiruvula Viyappu, Tiruvulat Tiram and Tirukkdélac 
Cirappu. These are all highly imaginative poems highlighting the 
mystical love of the heroine who falls in love with Siva while he 
was on a procession. Besides Ramalinkar wrote situ poems in 
which storks and parrots were sent as messengers to inform the 
distress of the heroine to the hero. There are many devotional 
poems in the Arutpd in the tradition of akam poems. Ramalinkar 
had great respect for the Saiva saints, and their devotional hymns. 
There are verses which extol the greatness of Tiruvacakam. Some 
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of the lines of the Tévaram and the Tiruvacakam and the ideas 
found in the Tirukkural were aptly used in his poems. Imitating 
Manikkavacakar he composed devotional songs that end in 
untipara as in the poems of Tiruvuntiyar and in Ataikkalamé 
Ramaliikar’s Ananta Mélitu, which is based on folk songs, was in 
fact a song sung by girls at the time of a game played with balls. 
One other type of verse Ananta Mélitu is a song played on the 
conch. Other songs that were sung to the accompaniment of musical 
instruments like the trumpet also found a place in his devotional 
songs. 

Ramalinkar’s poems written in a simple style, are pregnant 
with subtle philosophical experiences. The poems in Katcikkanni 
belong to this category. The following poem is a classical example: 


The scenes witnessed at the hall of Chidambaram 
Is a marvellous scene, Oh maid! 
Is a marvellous scene.* 


I gave up ignorance like caste and religion 
There 1 found enlightenment, Oh maid! 
I found enlightenment.* 


Kopdalakirusna Pérati : 


In olden days, certain verse forms suitable to music found a 
place in literature. This can be seen in the works of hymnodists. 
In the nineteenth century certain musical verses like the kirttanai 
and the cintu found a place in literature. Poets like Tirikutaracap 
pak Kavirayar composed such types of poems, and they were 
applauded for their literary excellence. Literary works were written 
in kirttanai only in the nineteenth century. 

Kopalakirusna Paratiyar composed certain kirttanai like the 
Tirunilakanta Nayanar Kirttanai, Iyarpakai Nayanar Carittirak 
Kirttanai and Nantanar Carittirak Kirttanai, narrating the life-story 
of the Saiva saints. Because of the popularity of these musical 
compositions, especially the Nantanar Carittirak Kirttanaikal, they 
themselves became models for others to write. The Nantanar Carit- 
tirak Kirttanai spread all over the country and captivated the hearts 
of the people. Nantanar, who was an agricultural labourer and 
Harijan by birth, wished to go to Chidambaram to worship Natarja. 
His master would not let him go. However he managed to get the 
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permission of his master to go oa pilgrimage to Chidambaram. 
There with the grace of God he got the chance to offer worship 
and become one with Him. Nantanar's story was narrated in a 
gripping manner in Cékkilar'a Periyapurdnam. Kopalairusna 
Paratiyar narrated the same story stitl more movingly as a musical 
composition. Since these musical verses gained immense popularity 
in the country, their pattern of music became the model for 
kirttanai subsequently. Even the tamous poet, Cuppiramaniya 

, Paratiyar, simply quoted K6palakirusna’s kirttanai and its raga as 

the most suitable one for his own compositions meant for singing 

; with raga and tala. Such was the pride of place Gopalakrishna’s 
musical compositions held among the Tamils. However in the car- 
lier stages some poets expressed grave concern over the textual 
variations of the story found in the Periyapurdnam as well as the 
occurrences of grammatical mistakes. Even his contemporary. and 
the great scholar and poet Minatcicuntaram Pillai at first hesitated 
to give a preface to the Nantanar Carittirak Kirttanai. But when 
he heard Paratiyar’s recital, Pillai was so moved by its music that 
he gave a special preface to this work. 


Capapati Mudaliar and Others 


Among the leading poets of the nineteenth century 
Astavatanam Capapati Mudaliar was one. He wrote many poetic: 
works including talapuranam, kalampakam, kuravatici, antati, 
catakam and others. He was noted for composing rhythmic verses. 
He was the author of thirty-three poetical works. Many studied 
under him and became scholars in Tamil language and literature. 
However despite his celebrity in his days, his books are no longer 
studied by the people. 

Toluvir Vélayuta Mudaliar, (1832-1889) who was a disciple 

i of Saint Ramalinkar, wrote many poetical and prose works. Mudal- 
iar spread the greatness of Ramalinkar’s Arutpa among the people. 
ia A great scholar in Sanskrit, Mudaliar translated the pardcarasmiruti 
into Tamil prose. He also gave the prose versions of the Periva- 
puranam and the Markkantéya Purdnam. He wrote some bio- 
graphies and twenty-four poetical works. 

Pinti Arankanata Mudaliar (1837-1893) besides being a pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Madras Presidency College, was also 
a sound scholar both in English and Tamil literatures. He wrote 
an interesting work in Tamil, known as the Kaccik Kalampakam. 
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Only his ‘kalampakam is read now. An older work of the same 
name sank into oblivion. Tantapani Cuvamikal or Murukataca 
Cuvamikal was a sanyasi who composed many rhythmic poems 
like Arunakirinatar and became famous as Tiruppukale Camiyar. 
He composed antati, kalampakam and catakam type of works on 
Lord Murukan. He wrote the biography of Arunakirinatar as a 
purdnam. Tantapani Camikal’s Pulavarpuranam narrates the life 
of poets together with fictitious stories woven around their lives. 

Caravanapperumal Kavirayar, who was the court poet of the 
king of Ramanathapuram, wrote the Panavituritu, the 
Acuvamétayaéka Puranam and other works. [ramanuca Kavirayar, 
who lived in Madras, composed the Parttacaratimalai, the Var- 
ataraja perumal Patirruppattantati and other works. The Vaisnava 
poet, Virarakava Mudaliar wrote many devotional works including 
the Tiruvenkatak Kalampakam, Tirukkannamankai Malai, Var- 
atardjar Pancarattinam, Tiruvénkatamutaiyan Patcaraitinam, and 
Peruntéviyar Paficarattinam. The poet Mampalak Kaviccinka 
Navalar (1836-1884), who was patronized by the King of Rama- 
nathapuram, wrote many independent poems and one minor work. 
Another poet, Verimankaipakakkaviryar who had’ the support 
of the Zamindar of “Marunkapuri wrote kuravanici, ula and k6évai 
type of works. Nirkkunayoki’s ethical work the Vivékacintamani 
was avidly read by primary school children till recently. Its style 
is known for its simplicity and verve. One other poet, Viramarttanta 
Tévar wrote the stories of Partcatantra in viruttam poetry. The two 
brothers Vicadkapperumal Iyer and Caravanapperumial Iyer taught 
Tamil language and literature to many as well as composed some 
literary works. 

The kings of Ramanathapuram patronized poets and thereby 
fostered the growth of Tamil. The king, Mutturamalinkat Tévar 
was himself a poet and wrote some poetical works. Some of the 
members of the royal court like Ponnucdmit Tévar and his son 
Pantitturait Tévar contributed mych to the well-being of poets. Both 
of them wrote many works in Tamil. Pantitturai Tévar was respon- 
sible for establishing Tamil Cafkam in Madurai in the last century. 


Prose Works 


A Tamil scholar, Tiruccirrampala Técikar retold Kampan’s 
Ramayana and the Uttara-Kantam of Ramayana in prose. 
Viracami Cettiar was a leading writer of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, with prose works on some of the leading poets like Kampar, 
Kalitacar Kalamékap Pulavar, Pukalénti and Outakkuttar to his 
credit. One of his works the Vin6taracamarcari was very popular 
in the nineteenth century. It is rich in humourous essays, caricatures 
as well as interesting anecdotes. 

Comacuntara Nayakar (1846-1901) was widely Known for his 
religious discourses and debates. He wrote some religious prose 
works like the Catva Calamani and the Citta@nta Nanapotam. His 
prose works are loaded with Sanskrit words and makes difficult 
reading. 

During the second halt of the nineteenth century newspapers 
like the Tinavarttamani (1856), Janavinotini (1870) and Vivekacin- 
tamani were responsible for creating and sustaining interest in 
Tamil among the public by publishing many interesting and instruc- 
tive articles. In 1882 the Tamil daily, the Swadésamitran started 
its publication. Many research articles on various aspects ot 
Tamil language and literature were published in the Centami!, 
a Tamil journal published by the members of the Madurai Tamil 
Sangam. 

Nakai Tantapanip Pillai wrote some novels like the Catdnan- 
tar, Kalacuntari Ekamparicanatam and Mayavati in the early 
decades of this century. He also wrote the lite history of Buddha 
and other prose works. 


Some Other Works 


Accutananta Cuvami (1850-1902) wrote besides. the life of 
devotees like Pirakaldtan, Tiruvan and Cakkupdy, many 
philosophical and prayer songs. 

Venpapappuli Vélucamip Pillai (1854-1926) wrote the Kantup- 
uranam in 5,665 venpas. It is the only major work in Tamil which 
was written in venpa metre. Besides he wrote the Tévara Civarala 
Venpa, three talapurdnas and a Nirottaka yamaka Antati. 

Canmukam Pillai (1858-1905) wrote an ula for Mylapore and 
a talapuranam for the Saiva shrine at Tirumullaivayil. Besides, he 
wrote some minor poetical works as well as commentaries for 
certain Tamil literary works. 
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NOTES 


1. Uran Atikal (ed.), Tiruarutpa (Vadalur, 1978), pms 5098, 5096, p. 950. 
2. Ibid., pm 5594, p. 1017. 


3. Ibid., pm 4914, p. 929. 
4. Ibid., pm 4947, p. 932. 
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Islamic Literature 


Works on Islam 


When Islam spread in the Tamil country, many Muslims lived 
like Tamils, learnt and studied Tamil literary and grammatical 
works and wrote literary compositions concerning their religion. 
Some ot their important works are Cirappuranam, 
Mukaiytinpurdnam, Nakdrppuradnam and Nayakarpuranam. Mus- 
lim poets wrote many interesting works in each one of the Tami 
literary genres like antati, ula, parani, kalampakam, kovai titu, 
pillaittamil, catakam and vannam. Besides they produced all types 
of literary compositions for their religion, analogous to those works 
that had been written for Saivism, Vaisnavism and Jainism. They 
also wrote many philosophical and rhythmical poems similar to 
the verses of Tayumanavar and Arunakirinatar respectively. 

Muslim poets wrote some interesting prose works in the twen- 
tieth century. To explain the ideas pertaining to their religion in 
Prose or poetry they used certain Arabic words. They were also 
used in non-religious works like short stories and essays, to describe 
a Muslim family’s conversation or for that matter anything pertain- 
ing to their customs and manners. In general, however, little dif- 
ference is seen when the Tamil style of Muslim writers is compared 
with that of the others. Many of their works were in fact, written 
in an emotional, smooth-flowing and beautiful style. 


Ciréppuranam 


A Tamil Muslim, Citakkati or Syed Khader, who was known 
for his unbounded generosity, lived in the seventeenth century 
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He was famed for his generous help to the poor and the needy. 
Patikkacup Pulavar’s poems reflect the greatness of this noble man. 
One of his poems says that “only when Citakkati was born again, 
in this world, the poets will prosper.” 

During Citakkati’s period, the Tamil Muslims had to learn 
Arabic in order to know the life of Prophet Muhammad and his 
teachings. The absence of a suitable work embodying the teachings 
of the Prophet in Tamil was keenly felt by Citakkati. Therefore 
he cherished the ambition to bring out such a work in Tamil with 
the help of scholars, proficient both in Arabic and Tamil. At first 
he was able to find a scholar in Arabic, but not a Tamil poet among 
the Muslims. However when he Jearnt about poet Umaru, who 
was then a poet in‘a king’s court, Cittakti invited him, expressed 
his desire and requested him to compose a poetical work that 
would relate the story of the Prophet as well as the core of his 
teachings. Poet Umaru acceded to his request and started compos- 
ing the monumental work, Cirappuranam. However, before the 
work could be completed, Citakkati passed away. It was again 
taken up when another noble man, Abdul Kasim Marakkayar came 
forward to extend the necessary financial support to see the work 
through. Umaruppulavar paid attribute to him at the end of each 
hundredth poem in the Cirdppuranam, as Kampar had done ear- 
lier to Cataiyappar in the Tamil version of the Ramayana. Cirdp- 
purdnam contains 5,027 verses, and it narrates a large part of the 
prophet’s life story. The remaining part of the story was completed 
by Pani Ahmad Marakkayar, under the pseudonym Cinnaccira. 
The term cird is derived from the Arabic word sirat which means 
a biography. 

Following the tradition of the Tamil epics, the Cirappuranam’ 
too contains descriptions of the country (nattuppatalam) ‘as well 
as the city (Nakarappatalam.) While describing the Prophet's coun- 
try of birth, the poet describes only the flora, fauna and avifauna 
of the Tami) country but not Arabia. Again in keeping with the 
Tamil tradition, the country is divided into the four-fold regional 
landscapes and is described accordingly. Although Arabia is a 
desert, the descriptions found in the epic, brings to the readers’ 
mind only the Tamil country, where rivers would be in spate during - 
monsoons. Again the descriptions of Arabia, remind the readers 
of people living in montane regions of the Tamil country, their 
millet fields, their musical instruments, the fruits, and the thunder- 
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ing streams which fall from the cliffs. The description of the city 
of Mecca in nakarappatalam is nothing but a description of the 
city of Madurai. In the shopping centres of Mecca, sandal-wood, 
akil-wood, ivory and other precious articles of trade from Tamil 
Nadu are found. The Cirdppurdnam, therefore, highlights not only 
the poet's patriotism of his mother-land but his mind soaked in 
the old Tamil literary works. Similes and assonances are delectibly 
used in verses. Their rhythm is also mellifluous and captures the 
‘hearts of readers. The liberal use of Arabic words makes it difficult 
reading in some places for non-Muslims. The Tamil Muslims in 
Ceylon regard the Cirappurdnam as their basic text for their religi- 
ous life. 

The following first invocatory poem in Umuaruppulavar’s 
Ciréppurdénam is ecclectic in nature and contains high philosuphical 
thoughts. 


He is the wealth of wealth 

He is the most precious of precious things 
He is the essence of purest essence 

He is the fragrance of fragrant flowers 

He is the atom of atoms 

He is the luminary of the most luminous lights 
He is the prettiest of the prettiest forms 
He is the embryo of embryos of all beings: 
Such being thy qualities, 

Who had performed austerities 

To you we surrender 

Our soul heart and mind.! 


Poems of Kunankuti Mastan (1788-1835) 


Sultan Abdul Kadir was the real name of the famous 
A Kunankuti Mastan. He became a sanyasi and composed many 
philosophical verses embodying the quintessence of [slamic 
thought. Nevertheless his poems in general express ecclectic views. 
Many of his verses are similar to Tayumanavar’s both in style and 
in expression of high philosophical thoughts. Therefore Mastan’s 
verses had an universal appeal. Many Hindu poets mentioned him 
with reverence in their works. For example, Aiyacami Mudaliar 
and the well known poet Caravanapperumalaiyar composed poet- 
ical works like the Kunankuti Natar Patirruppattantati and the 
Nanmanimalai respectively in honour of Kunankuti Mastan. 
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Mastan used many colloquial words in his verses. 


Others Poets 


Sheik Abdul Kadar Nayinar Labbai (-1848) was a linguist. He 
wrote two talapuranams, one kalampakam and an antati on the 
city of Mecca. 

The poet Ibrahim (1863-1908) wrote in several literary types, 
which included tiruppukal, kalampakam, pillaittamil and antati. 
They were pregnant with Islamic ideas. He composed altogether 
fourteen poetical works. 

Cavvatuppulavar wrote many interesting poems containing 
noble thoughts. Muhammad Khan became famous under the 
pseudonym Cintuk Kalaficiyam. One other poet Abdul Majid com- 
posed many Kirttanaikal on Prophet Muhammad. A muslim poet 
came to be called Vannak Kalficiyap Pulavar for his extraordinary 
ability to compose certain rhythmic poems termed as vannam. He 
was the author of the Mokitinpuranam. It narrates the life story 
of an enlightened soul who lived at the Nakur Mosque. Captivated 
by the literary beauty of the work, a rich man gave his daughter 
in marriage to the poet. 

Poet Muhammad Hussain weote an ethical work intended for 
women in kural venpds. It is known as the Penputtimalai. 

The twentieth century poet, Panaikkulam Abdul Majid wrote 
the Kavippiincolai, lakkiyappuhka, and Tamil Nattu Islamiyap 
Pulavarkal. All his works have literary merit and possess a rich 
style. The works indicate the author’s eagerness to express truth 
as he had understood it. All these qualities are reflected in his 
poetical work, the Ndyaka Venpd also. It narrates the life of 
Prophet Muhammad with imagination and abounds in similes in 
the venpd metre. His verses in venpd metre are comparable to 
Pukalénti’s Nalavenpa. Majid followed the established literary con- 
ventions of Tamil epics while composing the Nayaka Venpa. 

The most important Islamic work of this century is the Nevicil 
Nirainta Napimani. It narrates the life of Prophet Muhammad and 
his gospel in Tamil with the least admixture of foreign loan words. 
It contains 3,663 kannikal or two-line rhythmic verses. They are 
known for their smooth flowing and soul-stirring style. The author, 
Cirajpak Kavirayar’s scholarship in Tamil and his eagerness to 
compose an interesting work are revealed in each one of the poems 
in the work. : 
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Many Muslim writers at the present time are writing interesting 
works in chaste Tamil. 


NOTES 


1. Kavifiar Naccikulattar (ed.), Umaruppulavar's Cirappuranam (Nac- 
cikulam, 1974), p. 1. 
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Christian Literature 


Tattuva Poétakar 


In the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries two mis- 
sionaries, Xavier and Pritto translated the Christian ethics, hymns 
and methods of worship into Tamil. Another missionary, Robert 
de Nobili, known as Tattuva Patakar lived in Madurai like a 
Brahmin Sanyasi, with a rosary in hand, wearing wooden sandals, 
ear-rings, sacred thread and a saffron cloth on his body. He ate 
vegetarian food to gain the respect of the Tamils and in many ways 
lived like an orthodox Tamil. He learnt Sanskrit and even chanted 
the Vedic hymns. He learnt Tamil and wrote Atma Nirnayam, 
Nandpatéca Kantam and other prose works. Though his prose style 
was heavily loaded with colloquial words and phrases, he can rightly 
be regarded as the torerunner of modern Tamil prose. No one 
during this period wrote so many prose works in Tamil. Then came 
Joseph Beschi, known widely as Viramamunivar, to modernize the 
Tamil prose. It is interesting to note here, that the forerunners of 
modern Tamil prose were Europeans. 


Viramamunivar 


Viramamunivar came from Italy to Tamil Nadu to spread 
Christianity. He is remembered today for his contribution to Tamil 
language and literature. His monumental work, the Témpavani 
brought him immortality. He modernised the Tamil nikantus, 
which gave synonyms under different headings, and also brought 
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out the first Tamil dictionary entitled the Caturakardtt. Besides he 
reformed the then existing two short and two long vowels to their 
present form. Before this the two short vowels cand o( 9) 
were written with a dot on top (3) and their corresponding 
‘long vowels € and 6( 9. 8 )fad no curve markers (+p ) to 
indicate they were long vowels. His reform of Tamil scripts is even 
now praised for its usefulness. ° 

Viramamunivar composed besides the Témpavani other poet- 
ical works such as the Tirukkévaltiry Kalampakam and the Ai 
tériyammal Ammanai. His grammatical work the Toandl Vitakkum 
is regarded by scholars as an important work and therefore they 
named it as the Aurtit Tolkappivam, atter the famous grammatical 
work Tolkappivum. In addition to this, he analysed the differences 
between literary and spoken Tamil and wrote two separate gram- 
matical works entitled Centamil Hakkauname and Kotuntamil 
Mlakkanam respectively. He also translated the Torna! Vilukkam 
and the Tirukkural into Latin. 

Viramamunivar wrote some prose works also. The most fam- 
ous among them is the humorous work. Paramaruia Kuruvin Katai, 
It is a collection of witty short stories written long before the 
emergence of short story as a genre in Tamil. He wrote tor the 
seminarists a book of ethics called Vétivar Olukkam, which was 
translated both into Telugu and Kannada. Among his other major 
works in prose Nanak Kanndati, Véta Vilakkam and Péetamaruttal 
are worth mentioning. Among them the Nanak Kanndti was 
rendered into Kannada. 

The epic, Témpdavani narrates the life of Jesus Christ together 
with other traditional stories in 3,615 verses. Viramamunivar 
followed the tradition of Tamil epics like the Perivapurdnam and 
the Kamparamayanam while describing Palestine and Jerusalem 
in nattuppatalam and nakarappatalam respectively in Témpavani. 
Likewise the Tamil literary tradition was followed while classifying 
the landscape into five regions. Instead of describing the familiar 
scenes natural to Palestine like camels and date-palms, he 
described in his epics birds like the swan and cuckoo, animals like 
the elephant, and trees like the acéka (Uvaria longifolia) peculiar 
to the Tamil country. In short the descriptions found in 
nattuppatalam and nakarappatalam resemble more the Tamil 
country and a Tamil city than Palestine and Jerusalem respectively. 
Since it was an epic intended for the Tamils he chose to describe 
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only the scenes familiar to them. To make it an epic of the soil, 
he gave Tamil names to the principal characters in the epic. For. 
example, Joseph became Valan, John became Karunaiyan, Isaac 
became Nakulan and another character was named Civan. The 
Témpavani contains, in many places, lines and phrases found in 
the Tirukkural and the Kamparamayanam. 

Témpavani praises the life of ascetics. Equal tribute is also paid 
to the family life led by Cicaiyappar and Mary. In contrast to 
other epics in Tamil, there are only brief descriptions of love scenes 
in the Témpavani. This was perhaps in consonance with the ascetic 
and devotional life led by Viramamunivar. 


Other Christian Scholars 


The German missionary, C.T.E. Rhenius (A.D. 1790-1838) 
came to South India to preach Christianity. He was a good speaker 
and writer in Tamil. He wrote some poetical, religious and two 
non-religious works. 

In the nineteenth century the English missionary Robert 
Caldwell (A.D. 1814-1891), who came to Tamil Nadu to preach 
Christianity, was drawn towards Tamil. He spent several years in 
a comparative study of the developed (Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Tulu and Kutaku) and several other undeveloped 
Dravidian languages and wrote his magnum opus, The 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages in English 
which sheds light on the importance of Dravidian languages in the 
all-India context. In this work he analysed the grammatical 
structure of all the Dravidian languages and proved the affinity 
among them. He also pointed out the similarities that exist among 
their many root words. While engaged in missionary work in the 
southern part of Tamil Nadu, he learnt to speak and write Tamil 
well. He wrote some works in Tamil regarding the lifestyle of the 
people of Tamil Nadu. Several prose works including Nanak Kéyil 
and Narkarunait Tiyanamalai were also written by him. 


Pope (1820-1907) ; 

Another English missionary G.U. Pope came to Tamil Nadu, 
learnt Tamil and contributed much to its growth. He was the first 
scholar to teach subjects like Philosophy, Mathematics and Logic 
in Tamil. He wrote the grammar of.the Tamil language both in 
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English and Tamil. Later he translated Tamil classics like the 
Tirukkural, Tiruvécakam and Nalatiyar into English. Some of the 
verses in the Purapporul Venpamalai, Purananaru and some other 
stray verses were also translated into English. His love for Tamil 
was so great that he wanted the words ‘A student of Tamil’, to be 
incribed on his tomb. 


Vétandyakam Pillai (A.D. 1826-1889) 


Vétanayakam Pillai movedintimately with the great scholar 
and poet, Minatcicuntaram Pillai and learnt Tamil under his 
tutelage. Vétanayakam held the position of a munsif in a district 
court. He was also well trained in Tamil music as well as English 
He was the first scholar who wrote the legal codes in Tamil. Though 
he moved closely with Minatcicuntaram Pillai, Vétanayakam never 
followed in his footsteps in writing talapuranam, pillaitamil and 
kalainpakam.* However he wrote two antati works,‘namely, the 
Tiruvarul Antati and Tévamata Antati. Even these works did not 
conform to old tradition, for he got rid of difficult word-embellish- 
ment like yamakam and tiripu and composed them in a simple and 
easy style. Besides these two traditional works he wrote 
Penmatimalai, an interesting work intended for the women of 
Tamil Nadu. Other poetical works were the Carva Camaya 
Camaracak Kirttanai, Catyavétak Kirttanai, Tiruvarulmdlai and 
Téva Tottiramalai. Among them, the first two are musical 
compositions of kirttanas and the latter two are devotional poems. 
Apart from poetical works, he wrote for the first time in Tamil a 
new genre of work entitled Piratapa Mudaliar Carittiram in 1876 
and Cukuna Cuntari in 1887 which brought him fame as the pioneer 
of Tamil novels. 

Vétanayakam was a Christian, yet he had an enlightened out- 
look. He moved closely with Saivite scholars as well as the Head 
of Tiruvavatuturai Mutt, a Saiva religious institution. These ena- 
bled him to describe with first-hand knowledge the life of a Hindu 
family in his novel. 

Vétanaydkam Pillai’s verses were known for its sparkling wit 
and humour. These can be seen very clearly in some of his verses 
written on the model of folk songs. Under this heading comes 
nalunkuppattu, which is sung at the time of marriages. One such 
naluhkuppattu composed by Pillai, portrays how a bridegroom is 
teased by his brothers-in-law at the time of marriage. 
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Oh Bridegroom 
What a lucky man you are 
To marry our sister. 
With long plaited hair, 
And sweet voice too. 


Full of mud is your body; 
Because of farming. 
Uncleaned are your teeth (for a long time) 
To clean them will be inadequate 
Even the water of nine rivers. 
Stale gruel was your food before, 
Now it’s milk-rice 
Have no fear 
Hundred is your age! 


Vétandyakam gave poetic form to some of the experience he 
had in his life. These verses act like outlets and offer consolation 
for many who suffer like him in their vocations. Since he lived an 
upright life, every word in his verse forcefully expresses the truth. 
A munsif in a district court, Pillai was hard put to it hear everyday 
cases of questionable nature and equally false pleadings of lawyers. 
The following poem expresses the relief and happiness he had after 
retirement. . 


Enough, enough is the prestige of position 
What happiness is there for us—oh mind? 
Ceaseless work always 

What benefits have we gained? 

Like a factory machine is that vocation 
Like a sugar-cane we are squeezed in it 
enough, enough. 


A bundle of lies is Cuppu lyer’s case 

Myraids of loop-hole are in Cuntara lyer’s case 
Appu lyer will concoct a story 

Ananta lyer will build castles in the air 

The defendant tells a world of lies 

The plaintiff speaks a universe of lies 

Oh the judge is a talkative person 

The client swears lies on shastras 

Enough, enough.... this prestige. 


Vanti’s son plucked.a flower from the sky 
On seeing it, the blind sent an arrow 
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The dumb spoke ill of him 
On hearing it, the deaf seems to have laughed. ? 


The abovementioned verses indicate Vétanayakam's consum- 
mate skill in using simple words to express his painful feelings 
about his legal profession. The verses have assonances and have 
a rhythm of their own. Though he was a munsif in the district court 
engaged in giving judgements of many cases, Pillai earned a name 
as a man of probity and performed his duty conscientiously. In the 
following verse, he yearned for the Divine Grace to perform his 
duty as a judge with propriety and fairness. 


Oh Almighty offer your blessings 
To give judgements with fairness 
Give me the power 
Not to offend the lawyers 
with harsh words 
Not to give room for 
subordinate’s complaints 
Not to swerve from uprightness even in poverty 
Not to give in to unfairness at the 
pleadings of relatives. 
In the presence of God of Justice 
False witnesses should shudder 
Injustice should hide its face 
And those who receive bribes 
should die of shame 
Oh Almighty offer your blessings 
To give judgements with fairness. * 


Vétanayakam’s noble mind is reflected in the above mentioned 
rhythmic verse. Through this simple poem, he brought out the 
norms to be followed in the legal profession. Most of the words 
are the ones commonly used in the spoken language. They express 
the meaning clearly and touch the very core of the heart. 

Some of Vétanayakam’s verses bitterly criticise the officials 
who take bribes. In such verses satire dominates and leaves a 
powerful impact on the reader’s mind. The following paraphrase 
of verse makes a comparison between thieves and officials who 
have an itching palm. Thieves break into houses only on new moon 
days. Whereas certain officials take bribes in broad day-light. If 
the thieves are caught, they are brought before the court of law. 
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There in the court. officials grab their money in the day, Such 
officials are worse than the worst thieves. Some refuse to take 
bribes directly, but get them as presents during their family celeb- 
rations. 

In another verse Vétanayakam highlights the truth that differ- 
ences of caste are unreal and that everyone is born equal. 

Vétanayakam Pillai wrote certain interesting letters to his 
friends in verses. One such letter which he wrote to the Head of 
the Tiruvavatuturat Mutt, mentions that though he had returned 
home after seeing the Head of the Mutt, Pillai’s mind seemed to 
have lingered there. That beautiful prose poem is as follows: 


"I returned yesterday night itself 

After seeing you personally 

Undoubtedly my body had returned home 
But not my heart 

Even if others tell of its return, I disbelieve 
Pléase send my heart here. 4 


Though written in viruttam metre, the verse is in the simplest prose. 
Both his prose and poetical wogks reveal that the spirit of Tamil 
language was at his beck and call and served him willingly at all 
times. . 


Krigna Pillai (A.D. 1827-1900) 


The poet Krisna Pillai was born a Vaisnavite but became a 
convert to Christianity at the age of thirty. Thereafter, he became 
an ardent devotee of Jesus Christ. He wrote religious works like 
Iratcaniya Yattirikam, Iratcaniya Camaya Nirnayam, Iratcaniya 
Manékaram and Iratcaniyak Kural. The Tamil style, imagination 
and usage in these works reveal his deep study of the Kam- 
paramayanam. Among his works, the epic Iratcaniya Yattirikam 
is the most important one. It contains, 3,800 verses. Most of the 
verses in this work were written in a simple-and flowing style. 
However there are twenty-one verses which show that the author 
was adept at writing yamakam, tiripu, cilétai and matakku verses. 
In those days these verses with a play on words were regarded as 
a sign of excellence among poets. The Tamil epic, Iratcaniya Yat- 

‘tirikam was based on John Bunyan’s famous work The Pilgrim’s 
Progress. It was written for Tamils, in the Tamil literary tradition. 
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Like the hymns of Alvars and Nayanmars, the devotional verses 
in this work melt the hearts of the readers. The Tamilized version 
of the epic narrates the story of the human soul, how torn by grief, 
finally gains the grace of Christ and progresses through fife to 
heaven. The hero of the epic is a Christian. 


NOTES 


1, §. Vétanayakam Pillai, Carva Camaya Camaracak Kirttanaikal (Mad- 
ras, 1915), Kirttanai, 191, p. 187. 

2. Ibid., Kirttanaikal 163-65, pp. 145-47. 

3. Ilbid., Kirttanai, 162, pp. 143-44. 

4. M.R. Kantacamik Kavirayar (ed.), Tanicciyyut Cintamani, Pt. | 
(Madurai, 1908), p. 423. 
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Tamil Literature Abroad 


Ever since historic times, Sri Lanka has been contributing 
much to the growth of Tamil language and literature. Poets from 
the northern and the eastern parts of Sri Lanka known as 
Yalppanam and Mattakkalappu gespectively wrote many works. 
Seven verses in the Cankam anthology were composed by [lattup 
Piitantévanar, a poet from Sri Lanka: Up to the eighteenth century 
Tamil was the language of bureaucracy in Sri Lanka and many 
Singhalese learnt it. Some among them made contributions to 
Tamil language and literature. Even in the recent past Singhalese 
kings signed their treaties with the British in Tamil. This proves 
that Tamil literature has been developing in the country from time 
immemorial. 


Tamil Works of Sri Lanka 


In the sixteenth century the poet Aracakécari translated 
Kalidasa’s Raguvamsa into Tamil. It is an epic containing 2,400 
verses. When minor works like talapuranams, kévai, ula, kalam- 
pakam, catakam, titu, and antati were composed in the Tamil 
country these genres also became popular in Sri Lanka. As a result 
many talapurdnams such as Takkina Kailaca Puranam, Kondcala 
Purdnam, Puliyarp Puranam, Citampara Capdandta Puranam, 
Civarattirip Purdnam, Ekatacip Puranam, Catu Puranam, Val- 
aivicu Puranam and the Kanaki Puranam were written. The last 
three works are a departure from the old types of puranams. The 
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Kanaki Purdnam, for example, relates the life of a prostitute. 
During the period of purdnas many Christian religious works were 
written in Tamil. Poets like Murukéca Pantitar composed ethical 
and other types of works. Another poet, Civacampup Pulavar 
wrote sixty poetical works. It is a custom among Tamils to sing 
while rocking the swing. These songs came under the category of 
folk songs, known as urical pajalkal. It was developed into a new 
genre, and many works on rocking the swing were written in Sai 
Lanka. The poet Navaliyarc Comacuntaram composed more than 
15,000 verses and became famous for his devotional poems on 
Murukan, the presiding deity at Katirkamam. He also wrote some 
interesting poems on the festival celebrated in the Tamil month 
of Ati. Poet Comacuntaram’s devotional poems on Lord Murukan, 
like the one that follows, were modelled on verses in the Cilap- 
patikaram. 
Chanting His praise in a garland 
of new Tamil poems 
Chanting His name, Kanta, Cukanta 
the incomparable one 
What eyes are they, if Katirkamam’ 
is not seen? 
What eyes are they, if the brightness 
of camphor is not seen? 


Tamil Folk Songs of Sri Lanka 


Since the people in Sri Lanka have been speaking Tamil for seve- 
ral centuries, it is not surprising that many folk songs have been in 
currency in the country. Now scholars are engaged in compiling 
them into an anthology. The efforts of Ramalinkam bore fruit in 
an anthology of several hundred folk songs. There is very little 
difference between the folk songs of Sri Lanka and the Tamil 
country. This only shows the frequency of traffic that existed bet- 
ween these two countries and the miscegenation that had taken 
place several centuries ago. The following poem is a cradle-song 
sung by the women of Sri Lanka while rocking a child ina cradle. 


Whether the grandma has beaten you 
With her hands that feeds you milk 
Whether the brother has beaten you 


* The famous Murukan temple in Sri Lankan is located at Katirkaman 
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With the string worn around the hip 

Oh my fruit of a male palm tree, 

Oh my sweet-smelling mango untouched by squirrel 
I will ask, sleep my child. 


The above folk song is familiar in Tamil Nadu also but with a 
difference. Instead of the line ‘““Whether the brother has beaten: 
you with the string worn around the hip” the folk-song in Tamil 
Nadu contains, “Whether the aunty has beaten you with a garland 
of flowers.’’? The similarity between these poems is clear despite 
minor differences. 


Pallu and Other ‘Genres 


When minor literary works like pallu and kuravarci became 
popular in the Tamil country, Sri Lankan poets also tried to com- 
pose similar works. In the eighteenth century Cinnatampip Pulavar 
wrote a play based on the pallu genre. Though pallu verses are 
similar to folk songs, this particular work excels as a praiseworthy 
literary work, known as the Nallaikkuravarci. 

Another poet, Muttukkumarakavirayar composed many devo- 
tional and philosophical poem’. He distinguished himself in com- 
posing verses in the viruttam metre. One can see the style of Manik- 
kavacakar and Tayumanavar in Kavirayar’s verses. 


Arumuka Navalar (A.D. 1822-1889) 


Arumuka Navalar occupies the pride of place among the Tamil 
scholars of Yalppanam. He also spent some years in Madras, 
rendering yeoman service to Tamil language and literature. Being 
a devout Saivite he was responsible for popularizing many Saiva 
religious works like the Periyapurdnam. As he was an able trans- 
lator, he translated many works from Tamil into English and vice 
versa. He was responsible for improving the Tamil translation of 
the Bible. Besides establishing many Tamil schools, Navalar was 
instrumental in starting a printing press to bring out good quality 
Tamil textbooks. Tradition avers that he begged from door to door 
for the upkeep of the printing press. He was in fact the forerunner 
for printing Tamil textbooks without mistakes. He himself wrote 
textbooks in simple Tamil without any grammatical mistakes for 


primary school children. He wrote. books explaining the tenets of 
Saivism as well as guides to learn the Tamil grammar without tears. -" 
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Navalar was responsible for the prose versions of poetical religious 
works like the Periyapuradnam and the Tiruvilaiydfar Purdnam. He 
wrote commentary and meanings for literary as well as grammatical 
works like the Nannil. In the nineteenth century, when prose 
writings were becoming popular in ‘Tamil, Nalvar set the pace by 
writing chaste, faultless and simple Tamil. Therefore, he could be 
considered the father of modern Tamil prose. 


Tamotaram Pillai 


C.V. Tamétaram Pillai (A.D. 1832-1901) was the author of 
many prose. works and poems. He was the first Arts graduate of 
the University of Madras. With his scholarship and research ability 
in English he contributed considerably to the growth of Tamil 
literature. His works, prose as well as poetry, are known for their 
brevity and depth of meaning. Although his works have sunk into 
oblivion, Pillai’s services as the first editor and publisher of old 
manuscripts written on palm leaves are remembered by the 
Tamil-speaking world even today. Despite importance given to 
English and Pillai’s eminent position as Judge, he regarded it his 
duty and proud privilege to render service to the Tamil language. 
He was the editor a Tamil journal Utayatarakai. He was also respon- 
sible for the preservation of many old literary works written in 
Tamil on palm leaves. Pillai was the first person of eminence to 
point out that unless they were preserved many important works 
would be lost to the Tamil world. Credit should also be given to 
him for raising the status of the Tamil language to that of a vener- 
able mother in the eyes of the Tamils. The following passage from 
his writings indicate Pillai’s devotion to Tamil language and liter- 
ature. 


It is difficult to obtain post Cankam-works. One after the other many 
interesting works have been destroyed by the passage of time. Oh gentle- 
men! don’t you have any interest in preserving your literary heritage? We 
are unduly affected, when we see literary works in other languages 
destroyed. Is is not true that the Tamil language is our mother? It’s indeed 
curious to be just looking on while she is being destroyed. 


Pillai gave tremendous encouragment to the Tamil scholars like 
V.K. Ciriyanarayana Sastriyar for the progress of Tamil literature 
and language. 
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Other Scholars 


Poet Kanakacapaippulavar (A.D. 1829-1873) of Yalappanam, 
a Christian by faith, was known for his ability to compose verses 
within a short time. In keeping with the old literary tradition, he 
wrote the Tiruvékkuppuranam and the Alakiricami Matal. 

: V. Kanakasapaip Pillai (A.D. 1855-1906) of Yalppanam lived 
in Tamil Nadu and wrote the famous work entitled, The Tamils 
1800 Years Ago in English. A scholar in English, Pillai spent most 
of his time in research and writing research works. T.K. 
Kanakasapaip Pillai (A.D. 1863-1922) was yet another scholar, 
known for his service to Tamil language and literature. He trans- 
lated Valmiki’s Kishkindha Canto and Cuntara Canto into Tamil. 
He also wrote a commentary on Kampan’s Palakantam. 

N. Katiraivél Pillai (A.D. 1844-1907), who was also from 
Yalppanam, came to Tamil Nadu and wrote many works including 
a commentary on Naitatam. He also compiled a good Tamil dictio- 
nary. Besides, he wrote a kalampakam on the celebrated Sub- 
ramaniya temple at Katirkamam. Another scholar of the same 
name with a different initial, K. Katiraivél Pillai (A.D. 1829-1904) 
also rendered yeomen service to Tamil language and literature. 

Another Tamil scholar from Yalppanam, Civakcampup- 
pulavar (A.D. 1830-1909) wrote, sixty poetical works. Among 
them, many belong to the antati genre. All his works were modelled 
on medieval Tamil works. He wrote some commentaries as well. 

Cunnakam Kuméaracamippulavar (A.D. 1854-1922) trans- 
lated certain Sanskrit literary works like the Canakkiya Niti Venpa, 
Mékatitak Karikai and Iramétantam into Tamil. The 
Cicupélavatam is also a translation of a Sanskrit prose work, He 
wrote commentaries as well as some poetical and prose works. 
The most important contribution to Tamil was his work entitled 
History of Tamil Poets. 


Vipulanantar 


Cuvami Vipulanantar, a sanyasi of the Ramakrishna Order, 
was a versatile scholar in many branches of knowledge such as 
literature, religion, philosophy, science and music. His scholarship 
in English helped his research in Tamil. One of his major works 
entitled Yalnul, is an elaborate research work on yal, one of the 


ancient Tamil musical instruments. He wrote many interesting © ; 
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poems too. The three verses in a poem entitled ‘/can Uvakkum 
Inmalarkal Manru’ (The Three Flowers which God Appreciates) 
reflect the author's high ideal. The poem, which is in the form of 
a conversation among girls points out the three flowers which God 
appreciates. “What flower does God want? Does he want any 
other flower, except the heart which resembles a lotus flower. 
Which is the appropriate flower to God? The appropriate flower 
is nothing but the praying hands which resemble the Gloriosa 
superba. Which flower does God like? The flower that He likes 
most, is the eyes, that look at Him with devotion, eyes that are 
similar to the water-lilies.”. Poems of this category are found in a 
clear and simple style. 


White jasmine or any other flower 

Does suit the Lord's feet? 

Neither white jasmine nor any other flower 

But only your lotus-like heart 

Does the Lord require 

Fully bloomed flowers or bunch of water-lilies 
Does suit the Lord who came like a bridegroom? 
Neither bloomed flowers or bunch of water-lilies 
But only your kantal” like praying hands 

Does the Lord require. 


Cassia flower or the heavenly Karpakam flower 
Does suit the Lord ? 

Neither the Cassia nor the Karpakam flower 
But only your neytal* like eyes 

Does the Lord require.! 


Since Vipulanantar was interested in the growth of Tamil 
drama, he collected all the dramatic and the dance conventions in 
the form of a book, entitled Matanka Calamani. 


Plays 


In Sri Lanka, the drama as a literary genre made rapid strides. 
In the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries many poets were 
engaged in writing plays. Arumuka Navalar’s father, Kantappillai 


* Kantal: Gloriosa superba. 
* Neytal: Nyamphae alba. 
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alone wrote more than twenty plays, which included Irama Vilacam: 
and Cantirakaram. Navalar’s teacher, Cénatirayar wrote the Nal- 
laik Kuravarci and other plays. These indicate the interest shown 
by the scholars of Sri Lanka in the art of writing plays. Some of 
the plays were based on the stories of the twin epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. Inuvir Cinnatampi’s Kévalan Naétakam was 
based on the story of Kévalan and Kannaki. Many interesting 
songs form part of the plays. Occasional kirttanai or musical com- 
positions were also written. Navalar also composed many soul-stir- 
ring kirttanas. 


Polemical Works 


During the nineteenth century, works pertaining to religious 
disputations and polemics appeared and disappeared in Sri Lanka. 
Leading scholars like Arumuka Navalar and Katiraivél Pillai too 
wrote polemical works. Katiraivél Pillai’s work Arutpd Anru 
Marutpa (Not Divinely but Ignorance Inspired Poems) took excep- 
tion to the claims of calling Iramalinka Cuvamikal’s poems as 
divinely inspired or Arutpa. One writer questioned the propriety 
of calling Siva a god in a work entitled Civanum Tévand, Another 
writer launched a bitter attack against it by writing a book entitled 
Civanum Tévand Ennum -Tiya Navukka Appu ( A Bolt for the 
Profane Tongue that Questioned whether Siva is a God). Polem- 
ical writings like the Nanakkummi, Ariianakkummi and Anridnak- 
kummi Maruppu condemned one another’s religious views. The 
Christians and the Saivites holding opposite religious beliefs wrote 
many works of polemical nature. Although these works have dis- 
appeared from circulation, they undoubtedly helped to develop a 
vigorous prose style in Tamil in the nineteenth century. 


Literary Works in Prose 


It can be seen even in Sri Lanka that Tamil prose developed 
only after the contact with Europeans. T.T. Caravanamuttup Pillai 
was the forerunner in the field of novel-writing and his Mékananki 
was the first work of its kind. After him, many writers to this day 
have been writing novels and short stories, bringing fame both to 
their country and to Tamil. Innumerable short stories have been 
written in Sri Lanka and many compete with short stories written 
in Tamil Nadu, in form and portrayal of emotions. 
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Sri Lanka hever lagged behind in the art of writing novels in 
Tamil. The forerunners in this genre of writing were Caravanamut- 
tup Pillai as already mentioned and C.V. Cinnappa Pillai who wrote 
Viracinkan Katai. Another novelist V.T. Iracaraattinam wrote two 
novels, Kolukompu and Turaikkaran. He also wrote many interesting 
short stories and they are found in a collection of short stories, entitled 
Toni. 

While a group of writers in Tamil Nadu were engaged in 
contributing to the growth of short stories through the journal 
Manikkoti, another group of writers like Civapatacuntaram and 
Vaittiyalinkam were engaged in a similar mission in Sri Lanka. 
Nakulan’s short stories are found in two anthologies of short stories, 
Kannippen and Ippati Ettanai Nal. 

Katirkamanatan’s Kottumpani is a collection of short stories. 
Another two collections of short stories, Tannirum Kannirum and 
Pétukai were written by Dominic Jiva. His short stories are known 
for their progressive ideas. Civananacuntaram wrote many interest- 
ing short stories under the pseudonym Ilankaiyarkon. A collection 
of his short stories entitled Vellippdtaracam contains very 
thought-provoking stories. 

Kanaka Centinatan wrote many short stories, novels and 
dramas. He has been throwing new light on literary criticism. His 
well-known collection of short stories is Vencanku. 

Daniel wrote a novel entitled Nefuntiram and many short 
stories. 

§. Ponnutturai wrote more than two hundred short stories. 
One of his published collection of short stories is Vi. The central 
theme of this novel is the problem of sex. He has succeeded in the 
art of writing short stories by approaching them from a new angle. 
For example one of his short stories “Ani” is written entirely in a 
conversational style. The much discussed stream-of-consciousness 
has been diligently handled in some of his short stories like “Vilai”’. 
Since the writer believes in creating realism in his creations, 
Ponnutturai portrays the characters’ speech, customs and manners, 
their psychology and perversions of sex without any inhibition. He 
never comes to the fore in his writings, but allows the characters 
to act their set role with great perspecuity. Like a great artist, who 
can draw a picture with a few strokes. Ponnutturai is able to portray 
the qualities of his characters in a few short sentences. He uses 
very skilfully Arabic words and certain idioms of the Christians in 
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stories pertaining to Muslim and Christian families respectively. 

K.S. Makécan, following the methods of H.G. Wells, has 
written the first science fiction in Sri Lanka. The title of the novel 
is Antarattivu. 

There is some difference between the Tamil used in Sri Lanka 
and Tamil Nadu. Certain words differ in their meanings between 
the two countries. The usage of finite verbs also differs. Consider- 
able difference, therefore, exists between these two countries in 
the Tamil style as used in novels and short stories. There is marked 
difference especially in the spoken Tamil. 

The stories in many of S. Kanécalinkam’s anthologies are 
known for their alluring charm, novelty and nimbleness. His novels 
highlight communist ideologies, portray class struggle—the strug- 
gle between labour and capital—and bring to the fore the despic- 
able nature of present day living. Political ideology dominates his 
writings. A classic example is his novel Cevvanam. The hero of 
this novel is a labourer and the way politics shapes his struggle in life 
is grippingly portrayed. Another novel, Ninta Payanam (Long 
Journey) depicts a prevailing social problem in the Tamil society 
of Sri Lanka. It gives a graphic description of the life led by 
scheduled caste people and the attitude of high caste people 
towards them. Although untodchability was invalidated in Indian 
society due to Gandhi’s movement, the vile habit still exists among 
the Tamils of Sri Lanka, and this has provoked novelist Kanéc- 
alinkam to write Ninta Payanam. Thé revolting custom of 
untouchability has been practised in temples located in the midst 

of highly educated Tamils, who prevent the low caste people from 
entering them. With realism this cruelty is portrayed in the novel. 
The synopsis of the story is as follows: The hero Cellatturai, himself 
of a low caste origin, revolted against this social practice. This 
took the form of a struggle and the hero argued with the ritually 
pure caste people “whether our water also pollutes God?” For all 
his reasonings, he was replied with beatings. Though the wounds 
on his body were cured, they left an indelible mark on his heart. 
In the struggle to establish social equality, the law courts too sup- 
ported the arrogant ritually pure castes. Cellatturai’s struggle to 
establish an egalitarian society with social justice and birth rights 
assumed the form of a ‘long journey’ in the novel. Another novel 
Catanku (Rituals) shows the degradation of Tamil society in Sn 
Lanka owing to social ills and ignorant beliefs. 
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Modern Poems 


In the previous centuries though many traditional types of 
purdnas and devotional songs had been composed, in this century 
new poetical forms have been experimented to give expression to 
people’s thoughts and feelings. Poet Makakavi's anthology of 
poems’ Valli, belongs to this category. He also composed one 
hundred, five-line verses under the title Kurumpa, These poems 
are classical examples of scintillating wit, humour and sarcasm. 
There are poems which portray the emotions of lovers. Since 
Makakavi was interested in composing new types of verse forms, 
he wrote some poetical plays. The following poem is a good exam- 
ple of his wit. In this poem the poet gives an imaginative answer 
for the difficulty in obtaining visa to Sri Lanka. In Kampan’s 
Ramdyana Ravana of Lanka was protrayed as a villain. Since the 
poet of Tamil Nadu portrayed Ravana as a malevolent character, 
the people of Sri Lanka are now reluctant to invite Kampan's 
compatriots. 


Kampan composed an epic 

In it Ravana was denigrated 

To attend our country’s celebration 
Organized by people like us 

In honour of Ravana 

None of the Tamils (of India) 

Will ever obtain visa. 


Many imaginative poems have been composed by K. Vén- 
tanar. New types of poems with new ideas were written by Cél- 
varacan under the pseudonym Tantontrik Kavirayar. Besides com- 
posing poems, he also wrote new types of plays for the radio. 
Civanatam composed many verses on scientific subjects with a rare 
flight of imagination. In his anthology of poems entitled, 
Kantariyatatu, there are verses on dynamo, petromax-light, 
gramophone and centre of gravity, written in an appealing manner. 
These verses are in the form of a conversation among three charac- 
ters, Kantaiya, Vativélu and Accimuttu. 

Poets of Sri Lanka have written many interesting verses for 
children. Véntanar in one of his poems meant for children 
describes in a simple amd moving manner the happiness of a mother 
who meets her young son half-way while returning from the school 
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and carries him on her shoulders. As if spoken by the boy, the joy 
of the doting mother is well depicted in simple words. 


When the school was closed 
1 was running home; 

Half way to my home 

Came my mother and 
Carried me on her shoulders. 


Some other poets like Caccitanantam also composed imagina- 
tive and interesting poems. 


Malaysia and Singapore 


Tamil immigrants have been living in Malaysia and Singapore 
for quite a long time. There are more than fifty to sixty writers in 
these two countries who are engaged in writing poems, stories, 
plays and essays in Tamil. They have been interesting themselves 
in the art of creative writing for the past thirty years for the love 
of it. They started writing not for financial gains, but essentially, 
for personal satisfaction and purely for giving expression to their 
creative urge. Since they have beeg living and working along with 
other racial groups such asthe Malays and the Chinese in rubber 
estates, dreaming about their forefathers’ homeland, Tamil Nadu, 
and trying hard to break the fetters of caste system, the Tamils 
have abundance of material to write interesting poems and stories. 


These writers deserve praise for their efforts to create literary. 


works, despite being members of minority community. In contrast 
to the writers of Sri Lanka, those of Malaysia and Singapore 
adopted a style which is quite similar to Tamil Nadu. The main 
reason for the existence of dissimilarity in the first case and simi- 
larity in the second is due to lack of contact and close contact 
respectively with Tamil Nadu. The Tamils, who had settled down 
in various centres like Yalppanam, Mattakkalappu and 
Tirukk6namalai in Sri Lanka several centuries ago spoke the Tamil 
language for generations having the least contact with Tamil Nadu. 
The Tamils living in Malaysia and Singapore on the other hand, 
were recent immigrants either in the nineteenth century or in the 
twentieth century and have been maintaining contact with Tamil 
Nadu owing to family connections and for reasons like education 
and business. Therefore the Tamil style.of Malaysian and Singapore 
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writers does not differ from that of Tamil Nadu writers. Likewise 
the books and newspapers of these two countries are analogous 
to those of the Tamil country. 

It can be taken for certain that literary growth in Tamil took 
place in Malaysia and Singapore largely after 1947. Up to this 
period about fifty persons contributed to the literary growth of 
Tamil. Many created interesting short stories, composed moving 
verses and wrote thought-provoking essays. Except in some cuses. 
most of their contributions appeared in newspapers only but were 
never brought in book form. 


Stories and Poems 


Many anthologies of Malaysian writer's short stories, verses 
and poems for children have appeared in recent years. Singapore 
Mukilan is noteworthy for his compositions of children’s poems. 
Pariti’s anthology entitled, the Venni/a contains many good poems. 
Two other important poets, Comacanma and Netumaran are also 
noted for their compositions of children’s poems. 

S. Kunacékarar’s collection of short stories, Ninaivin Nilal, 
gives pen portraits of some aspects of life of the Malaysian Tamils. 
M. Turaicami’s collection of short stories, Anpu Annai is known 
for its skill in narration and easy flow of style. 

Among the anthologies of Malaysian poems, Cuvami 
Ramatacar’s Urimai Mulakkam contains many emotionally 
charged poems. In his anthology of peoms, /npa Malaysia, 
Maraimuti Vallattaracu pays a tribute to his country’s beauty and 
wealth of nature. Other noteworthy collection of poems include 
R. Perumal’s Pérmulakkam and Malaysia Peéroli. Some of the 
verses are in traditional metres. Others are in simple and easy 
modern style. In Ulakanatan’s collection of verses entitled 
Cantanak Kinnam one can note abiding love for Tamil as well as 
his novelty in expressing different human emotions. A widow's 
suffering is brought out with deep emotion in one of the poems 
of this collection entitled Kuppait Totti. The following lines from 
the poem are in fact a diatribe against society. 


If it is a legitimate chiid 
The cradle is its bed 

If it is an illegitimate one 
The dustbin, is its bed. 
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Another poem Kétpatum Kitaippatum is known for its novelty of 
form as well as the manner in which the central theme is unfolded. 

One of the best known collections of Malaysian short stories 
is Anpu Itayam. It contains the short stories of some of the leading 
writers like Turai, Kumar, Iramaiya, Anpanantan, Cappacan, Vir- 
appan, Nakumanalan, Netumaran, Krisnacami, Vélucami, 
Kamalanatan, Ilamvaluti, Vativél, Tiruvénkatam, Makécuvari and 
others. Most of these writers are Tamil teachers, serving in the 
schools run by rubber estates. The themes of their stories are the 
Malaysian problems and they have drawn upon their own experi- 
ences in life there. One of the stories titled Kurariku Antup Palan 
portrays the Chinese beliefs, customs and manners with remarkable 
accuracy. To give realism ta this story Chinese words and phrases 
appear in appropriate places. In some stories Malay words and 
phrases also occur, for they have become part of the Tamil idiom. 
Many of the short stories in this collection have excellent literary 
form and are good examples of Tamil short stories. One story 
entitled Kaluvay portrays the pitiable conditions of a person given 
over to a sensual life. To satisfy his lust he ran after women. One 
day, finally, he was swayed by the beauty of his own three 
daughters. He ended up sitting statuesque and shedding tears for 
his appalling sexual crimes. One other story delineates the absence 
of unity among the Tamils living in rubber estates. 

Some novelettes like the Cemmannum Nilamalarkalum, Nan 
Or Intup Pen and Nericé Ni Valka are written with anew approach. 

Muracu Netumaran and Velucami have brought out two 
anthologies of interesting poems known as Hantalir and Kavitaip 
Pittan Kavitaikal respectively. 

Muruku Cuppiramaniyam has distinguished himself as an 
editor of monthly and daily newspapers. He has brought out some 
collection of essays dealing with his travels around Southeast Asian 
countries. 

With the contribution of many devoted writers, the Malaysian 
Tamil literature has started to make strides gradually, with a clear 
aim. 


NOTES 


1. Aru! Celvanayakam (ed.,) Vipulanantattén (Madras, 1956), p. 1. 
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Plays 


From time immemorial the Tamil country has witnessed the 
existence of theatres, plays and troupes of actors. In the Cankam 
literature there is enough evidence to prove the popularity of musi- 
cians like panars, dancers like viraliyar, kuttar and porunar and 
their contribution to the art of drama. Further, the importance 
given to music and dance during this period accounts for the plays 
being liked and admired in the ancient Tamil country. The Tolkap- 
piyam, for example, discusses the conventions of theatre or stage 
while discussing the eight emotions or rasas. Since they originate 
on the stage they could be understood only by persons of keen 
sensitiveness and not by others. All these are explained under the 
section “meyppattiyal” in Tolkappiyam. A study of ““meyppiattiyal” 
obviously reveals that the author explained all the literary emotions 
from the standpoint of dramatic art. In olden days dramas 
flourished along with dance. Since both these arts are similar in 
many respects very little is said separately about the art of dance 
in grammatical works like the Tolkappiyam. However there are 
many references to different types of dances and folk dances based 
on stories in epics like the Cilappatikaram and the Manimékalai. 
References in grammatical works and epics reveal the existence 
of many dramas in the Tamil country. The large amount of care 
that had been bestowed by scholars on preserving poems was not 
given to the earliest dramas. As a result a large body of ancient 
poetic literature known as the Cankam classics is available. But 
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not a single collection of ancient plays exists now. The commoners 
who had witnessed and enjoyed dramas never took pains to pre- 
serve them for posterity. 

In ancient days dramas were classified into two categories, 
véttiyal and potuviyal. The former was meant exclusively for the 
enjoyment of kings, while the latter for the commoners. 

It was only in the medieval period that Tamil works were 
classified into three special categories, namely iyal (prose), icai 
(poetry) and natakam (drama). As a result of the classification the 
Tamil language acquired the name muttamil, or three types of 
Tamil, viz. prose, poetry and drama. The commentator of the 
grammatical work, Iraiyanar Kalaviyal, has mentioned the titles 
of some plays. A few among them explain the dramatic conventions 
and rules. Atiyarkkunallar, in his commentary on the Cilap- 
patikdram, mentions the names of some grammatical works per- 
taining to plays like Cayantam, Ceyirriyam, Muruval, Mativanar 
Natakat Tamilnil, Vilakkattar Kuttu, Ceyanmurai, Kunanil and 
Kiittanal. Among them the Kuttanul has been published recently, 
which besides giving rules and conventions for dance and drama, 
offers a wealth of information regarding the existence of theatres, 
their conventions, the types of plays enacted as well as the popu- 
larity of actors. The work further speaks about the lighting arrange- 
ments for the stage. It was arranged in such way that no shadow 
would fall on the stage while the play was in progress. The Cilap- 
patikaram mentions about three types of screens, such as orumuka 
elini, porumuka elini and karantuvaral elini. The screen called 
orumuka elini comes from one end to another and covers the entire 
stage. The second type, porumuka elini comes from both ends of 
the stage and meets at the centre; thus covering the entire stage. 
The third type, Karantuyaral elini, which is folded at the top of 

the stage will roll down and cover the stage in full. 

After the Cankam period, like other fine arts the drama was 
also patronised and staged mainly within the precincts of temples. 
Staging dramas was one of the attractions during temple festivals. 
Both the Pallava and the Cdla monarchs were patrons of dramas. 
They also gave liberal grants for the maintenance of actors. The 
stone inscriptions at Brhadisvara temple in Tanjavur attests to the 
generous contribution made by a Cola monarch to a company of 
actors. Further it is learnt that on the Vaikaci festival days, a troupe 
of actors headed by one Acarya Vijayarajendra staged a drama.” 
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entitled Rdjardjesware Natakam. The drama was based on some 
of the historical events that had taken place during the period of 
the greatest Céla emperor Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1014). References 
regarding the dramas, the leader of the dramatic troupe, his title 
Tiruvalan and the endowments given to the troupe are found in 
the stone inscriptions of Tiruvalisvaram and Tirukkallukkunram 
temples. Even when Tanjavur came under the suzerainty of 
Maharashtra rulers in the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
dramas were enacted in temples. After this period folklore plays 
like the Kuravarici became famous. In folklore plays Kuratti, the 
woman of montane region, plays the dominant role of a soothsayer. 
Among the folklore plays, Carapéntira Ptipdlak Kuravarci 
Natakam and others are even now available. Another folklore 
play, the pallu portrays the life of a farmer. Both the pallu and 
kuravarici are in verse form. 

Among the poetic plays that were written in the eighteenth 
century, Arunacalak Kavirayar's /rdmandtakam and Kopila- 
kirusna Paratiyar's Nantandar Carittiram are worthy of mention. 
Some of the plays like nontindtakams depict the miserable life of 
a person given to sensual pleasures. A few plays of this type became 
popular during the eighteenth century. 

Only for the past few generations women have been participat- 
ing in stage plays. Before that only men played the role of women 
characters. Women were reluctant to act with men, and society too 
detested women’s participation in dramas. However it is really 
astonishing to learn from one of the inscriptions found at Pattamatai 
temple that a lady by name Uyyavantal had headed a dramatic 
troupe and staged dramas centuries ago. 


Pallu Plays 


Since farming has always been the major occupation of the 
people innumerable peasant songs should have been in existence 
in the Tamil.country. However no peasant songs exist in Ilank6’s 
Cilappatikaram, aithough many folk songs similar to that of ayar 
(shepherds), vétruvar (hunters), Kuravars (gypsies) and paratavar 
(fishermen) are found. There is no clear information even in the later 
period regarding the form or theme of peasant songs. Only during 
the last three centuries some poets have attempted to explain the 
folk songs of the farmers. The Mokanap Pallu, the first work of 
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this genre, was written in the seventeenth century. The term pal 
refers both to the low lying wet lands and cultivation. Therefore 
the term pallu refers to folk songs of the farmers. Only a few 
verses of Mékanap Pallu are now available. These verses, written 
as musical compositions, describe the flood in the Kaveri, the 
various types of cattle used in farming, sowing and weeding. 

The Mukkutar Pallu is the most famous among the available 
pallu works. It author was a Vaisnava poet, who lived in the 
eighteenth century. The story of a farmer is narrated in the form 
of a play. A pallan or agricultural labourer was working in the 
farm of a large landlord known as pannaiyar. The pallan had two 
wives but spent most of his time in the company of his younger 
wife. This provoked the first wife into complaining to the landlord 
that her husband spent most of his time in the company of the 
second wife to the detriment of his farm work. Pannaiyar called 
the pallan and warned him not to neglect his duties. Thereupon 
the pallan concentrated on his work. However his love for his 
second wife was so overpowering that he once again ignored his 
normal duties. This was again brought to the notice of the landlord 
by the first wife. The pallan was tied to a post in the cattle-shed 
as a punishment. The jealous firstgvife was moved by his sufferings. 
She herself appealed to the landlord for her husband’s release. 
Soon after his release, he conscientiously attended to his work. 
While at work, a cattle pushed and stamped him. He was bedridden 
for sometime. After recovery, he went back to work and harvested 
the paddy. He was given his share of rice, which he shared with 
his two wives. The first wife complained to her neighbours that 
she was not given her due share. The second wife could not brook 
this. She picked a quarrel with the first wife and rebuked her for 
her irresponsible behaviour. Thereafter sanity prevailed and peace 
was testored. Finally both the wives jointly praised the pallan. 
This is the synopsis of the story narrated in Mukkitar Pallu. Even 
other pallus also narrate similar type of stories. 

In the seventeenth century there existed a lot of religious 
rivalry and animosity between the Saivites and the Vaisnavites. 
This was vividly portrayed through the characters, mainly through 


the palla’s wives. One of the wives would be a Saiva and the . 


other a Vaisnava. During their quarrels, both Siva and Visnu would 
be the target of attack. The Saivaite wife would run Visnu down 
and the Vaisnavite wife would criticize Siva. Since the Mukkutar 
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Pallu was written by a Vaisnava poet, importance was given to 
Vaisnavism. Purdnic stories based on the Siva and the Vaisnava 
mythology are found in the pallu poems. 

Two types of verses, the cintte and the kalippa were used in 
the Mukkdtar Pallu. The former type of verses was commonly 
used in folk songs and the latter in literature. The whole story was 
developed through the charaters’ own words and the author stayed 
in the backgound. Since it is a folk drama, most of the incidents 
narrated in the work illustrate the life in villages. The inundation 
of river, the types of cattle. varieties of seeds, planting and harvest- 
ing, the peasant customs and habits, and their style of conversation 
are described in the work. The later pallu works are, however, 
written in akaval and venpd metres which are suitable to literary 
works. The style is also literary, devoid of colloquial expressions. 
Therefore these new pallu works lack realism. Besides these, other 
types of pallus were composed either to praise a particular town 
or a rich man or to cater for the local people. In this respect these 
pallus resemble the talapuranas. To highlight the greatness of cer- 
tain shrines, pallu works were also composed. Among them the 
Paralai Vindyakar Pallu, the Katiraimalaip Pallu andthe Kurukurp 
Pallu are worth mentioning. Arunacalak Kavirayar, the author of 
Irama Natakam, also composed the Cikdlip Pallu in honour of the 
shrines at Cikali. Only five verses of this works are now available. 
As regards the pallus only forty are now available, apart from 
those that were lost owing to the ravages of time. 

At a later date poet Ennayinar gave the dramatized version 
of the Mukkutar Pallu, and it is known as the Mukkdatar Pallu 
Natakam. It was meant for the stage and therefore certain modifi- 
cations were made even in the narration of the story to hold the 
interest of the audience. With this end in view a new character 
was also introduced in the dramatised version of the Mukkijtar 
Pallu. 


Kuravanci 


Play written in verse form is known as Kuravarici. The 
term kuravarci refers to a woman born in a kuravar (gypsy) family. 
In Kuravarici dramas, the kuratti woman plays an important role 
as a soothsayer. The main theme in these dramas is human love. 
The story of the play goes as follows: the heroine, a lady of youth 
and beauty, falls in love with the hero while he goes in procession 
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through the main roads of the city. Thereafter she pines for his 
love. When her maid enquires as to the cause of her distress, she 
tells everything and then sends her to the hero to acquaint him 
with her love. On her way to the hero’s place, the maid happens 
to meet a gypsy woman and brings her along to the heroine 
to have her palm read. The gypsy before forescasting sings of 
the scenic beauty and fertility of the hill country. then she reads 
the heroine’s palm carefully and predicts the happy consummation 
of her love affair with the hero. For this prediction, the gypsy is 
rewarded with jewellery and gifts of various kinds. She returns to 
her abode wearing the ornaments. On her way home, she meets 
her husband who, is engaged in catching birds, and nartates how ~ 
she obtained her new ornaments. Thus, the play ends on a happy 
note. 

The gripping interest in the play is maintained by the very 
composition of the play itself. Apart from the theme, the rich 
metrical variations heighten the interest in the play. In between 
scenes a jester appears to announce the arrival and importance of 
the dramatis personae to the audience. The entire story of the 
drama is narrated in verses. 

Tirukkurralak Kuravanci is highly appreciated among the . 
kuravanci genre of works. With a similar theme, Kumarakuruparar 
has composed the Mindtci Ammai Kuram, although it is not a play. 
But Civakkoluntu Técikar’s Carapéntirapiipdlak Kuravanci is com- 
posed in the form of a play. There are many other works of this 
type such as Kumpécar Kuravafici Natakam, Artianaricuvark 
Kuravarci and Tiruvariirk Kuravarici. 

Even today the renowned Tirrukkurralak Kuravanci is staged 
both as a play and read as piece a of interesting literature. Its 
author Tirukitaracappak Kavirayar lived in the eighteenth century. 
His master-piece, the Kuravarici, besides highlighting the scenic 
beauty of Kurralam, a city in the far south of Tamil Nadu, sings 
the praise of Siva, the presiding deity at the Kurralam shrine The 
central theme of the work is divine love. In honour of the Kurralam 
Saiva shrine, Tirukiitaracappar has composed talapuranam, malai, 
cilétai venpa, yamaka antati, ula, atal, pillaittamil. However the 
Kuravaiici is the only work that is read with great interest now. 
The verses can be set to music and sung. It has all the features of 
a play. The gypsy woman’s praise of the scenic beauty and fertility 
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of the hilly region has been graphically brought out in the following 
poem. 
Vanarankal kanikotuttu mantiyotu koncum 
Manticintu kanikalukku vankavikal kefAcum 
Kanavarkal vili ecrinti vanavarai aluipar 
Kavanacittar vantuvantu kayacitti vilaippar 
Ténaruvi tiraielumpi vaninuvali olukum 
Cefikatir6n terkkalum parikkalum valukum 
Kanal ilam piraimutitta venialan karar 
Kurralat tirukita malaienka! malaiye 


Vicuvanata Sastriyar of Yalppanam wrote the Vannakkura- 
vafici and the Nakulamalaik Kuravanci in the nineteenth century. 
He was an excellent composer of cilétai (pun) verses. 


Nonti Natakam 


In the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries many satirical 
and humorous plays were written. In them the objects of laughter 
or fun could be neither the deity nor the rich. Only the moral 
wrecks among the poor could be made fun of. The nonti natakams 
in general portrays the life of a debauchee, one who had spent his 
life in the company of prostitutes and had become lame due to 
disease. The Citakkati Nonti Natakam, for example, describes the 
transformed life of a lame robber, who had led a lewd life and 
later gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca and returned fully cured of 
his lameness. The play was written in cintu metre, known as the 
Nontic Cintu portraying the real life of a robber who lived during 
the period of the well-known philanthropist Citakkai. In the 
eighteenth century Marimuttup Pulavar attained fame by compos- 
ing the Tirukkaccur Nonti Natakam. Among the nonti natakams 
that were written during that period, the Aiyanar Nonti Natakam 
was praised by many. 


Irama Natakam 


Arunacalak Kavirayar (A.D. 1712-1779) wrote a purdnam and 
K6vai on the shrine at Cikali. Since he had great admiration for 
the Ramdyana, Kavirayar composed some works based on the 
characters of the Ramayana like the Pillaittamil on Hanuman. 
Besides he wrote a play based on the story of Ac6muki. It was 
the musical play Jrama Natakam that brought him everlasting 
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fame. It is in fact a musical composition written in Kirttanas and 
in a colloquial language meant to be enjoyed by the common 
people. The two pre-requisites, imagination and captivating rhythm 
are found in the play. : 


Plays Out of Vogue 


Marimuttup Pillai’s Aniti Natakam was an important play of 
the eighteenth century. The play portrays the cruelty of the Car- 
natic Nawab’s administrators and the Governor Khan Sahib’s fair- 
mindedness. 

In the nineteenth century Kaci Vicuvanata Mudaliar wrote 
many interesting’ plays including Tampaccari Natakam, Taciltar 
Natakam and Piramma Camaja Natakam (1871). These showed 
the way for the future growth of plays in Tamil. Appavuppillai’s 
Ariccantira Vilacam is yet another famous play of this period. 

Iramaccantirak Kavirayar’s Cakuntalai Vilacam, Taruka Vil- 
acam and Parata Vildcam were based on puranic stories. They 
were known for their humour. Kavirayar composed many poems 
of cittarakkavi types. Paracuramak Kaviryar’s Ciruttontar Vilacam 
was based on the life of one of the sixty-three Saiva saints. All 


these plays merely indicate the interest the poets had in those days ~ 


in composing plays. 

Of the plays that were written on palm leaves in the nineteenth 
century many have got lost. About one hundred plays were panic’ 
but only a few are in existence now. 

Most of the plays that were written in the nineteenth century 
were based on purdanic stories. Many of them still remainon 
palm leaves, without any attempt being made to print them. 
Some plays like Iraniya Cammara Natakam, Uttara Ramayana 
Natakam, Markkantéya Natakam and the plays based on Periya- 
purdnam captivated the minds of the people who lived in the last 
century. 

Verses and songs dominated the plays that were written prior 
to the twentieth century. In these plays prose appears in between 
the verses songs. All plays begin with two-line verses of invoca- 
tions to God. Then appears kattiyakkanran’s speech. There is a 
distinct difference between the kattiyakkaran who appears.in Tamil 
plays and the cittirataran in Sanskrit plays. The former appears 


whenever thescenes changein the play, whereas the latter appears 
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at the beginning of the play only. Since plays of this period were 
divided into acts and scenes, the kattiyakkdran was employed to 
indicate the change of act or scene. He also took the role of intro- 
ducing the characters as well as expatiating upon their qualities at 
the beginning of each act to the audience. His introduction would 
be on the following lines: “Look at the manner in which the 
monarch Ariccantira is coming to occupy his throne.” “See the 
way in which K6valan is returning to Matavi. These plays end 
with faru, a poem known for its special rhythm. The paratvakkiyam, 
which appear towards the end in Sanskrit plays, is not found in 
Tamil plays. 


Street Dramas 


For the past few centuries street dramas have been popular 
largely among village folks. As the name indicates, street dramas 
are not staged inside a theatre but on temporary stages erected at 
street corners. They were staged mainly for the diversion of the 
rural folk. Even the actors were very little educated. These plays 
were written both in prose and poetry. Usually the street dramas 
would start after dinner in the night and end in the small hours of 
the morning. The kattiyakkaran plays an equally important role 
in street dramas. He appears at the beginning of each act or scene 
and introduces the characters to the audience. His speeches and 
songs enable the audience to understand the play clearly. The 
actors used to be men in earlier time even the roles of women. 
were enacted by men. Since there is no proper stage, a raised 
platform is invariably erected for the actors to stage the drama. A 
long piece of white cloth is held as a screen before the arrival of 
actors. Once they come up on the stage the cloth is removed, and 
then the actors stage the drama. They go round the stage singing. 
and dancing. The background musician also joins them and the 
chorus singing can be distinctly heard even by the person who sits 
at the farthest end. In between scenes the jester appears to crack 
jokes and to sustain the interest of the audience in the play. Both 
the jester and the kattiyakkaran would change their dialogue 
according to the place where the drama is acted or according to 
the needs of the situation. These street dramas provide ample 
opportunity for those who possess histrionic talents in them. 
Likewise those who have creative ability compose verses and 
dialogues for these dramas. Some of the street dramas reveal the 
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creative talents of the villagers. However due to want of good 
education, some of the dramas lack refinement and sophistication. 
However street dramas have served as a useful pastime for village 
folks. Innumerable such dramas have appeared and disappeared 
at that period of time. 


New Techniques 


When the dramatic companies from Maharashtra came and 
staged dramas in Tami] Nadu, new techniques were introduced in 
Tamil dramas. In the new dramas dialogues increased at the 
expense of songs and there was more realism in their acting. 

The Cukunavilaca Sabha, which was inaugurated in 1891, and 
other amateur sabhas adopted new techniques and helped the 
growth of Tamil dramas. Men of learning, graduates, and some 
lawyers were involved in the activities or dramatic societies. In 
their hands the Tamil drama gained dignity. Henceforth the drama 
was enacted within three or four hours. Importance was given to 
acting and dialogue. Songs were reduced to the absolute minimum. 
As a result the Tamil drama came to be regarded as a fine art like 
music. Judges like Pammal Campanta Mudaliar were responsible 
for modernizing it. Mudaliar wrote many plays and in some of - 
them he himself acted. The Cukanavilaca Sabha, which was started 
by him, was the centre of dramatic activity. It attracted many 
lawyers to its fold and théy by their skilful acting improved the 
stature of Tamil drama. Some among them carefully read Shakes- 
peare’s plays and adopted his techniques in writing the plays in 
Tamil. Thereafter the structure of Tamil plays changed, with parts 
divided into acts and scenes. 


Manénmaniyam 


Manénmaniyam is the only poetical play which is being read 
till today as a piece of great literary work. Its author P. Cuntaram 
Pillai (A.D. 1855-1897) was a professor of Philosophy and scholar 
in Tamil. He was the first scholar to realise the absence of literary 
plays in Tamil and came forward to write one. The result of his 
efforts was the Manénmaniyam. Though it is in fact based on Lord 
Lytton’s The Secret Way, it resembles a drama. Pillai borrowed 
only the theme from The Secret Way and the rest were all his own 
creation. The invocation to God, which appears at the beginning - 
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of the play, reveals the author's love for his mother tongue and 
his country. The poem is regarded by students and scholars as a 
soul stirring one in praise of the Tamil language. In the course of 
the play Pillai portrays the greatness of the Tamil country and its 
cultural heritage. Some of the old Tamil proverbs are skilfully used 
in the dialogues. The ideas found in the Tirukkural and other 
important Tamil works are employed effectively. The Pandya 
king’s oration to his soldiers on the eve of the battle in the play. 
is charged with emotion. His words inflame patriotic feelings of 
the readers. The following address is a classic example for its power 
to enkindle patriotism in the minds of readers. “The gods do not 
delight so much in the ritual fire lighted by Brahmans as by the 
patriotic fire kindled in the hearts of the people. The wound that 
is received at the battlefield is nothing but the wound of fame. It 
is not a wound but the ‘eye’ of fame.” Pillai introduced scenes to 
show his scholarship in Vedanta and Siddhanta metaphysics. How- 
ever discussion on these two philosophical systems found in the 
conversation between the two disciples of Cuntaramunivar seems 
to be out of context in the play. Likewise the maid Vani's display 
of the ya! music narrates the history of Civakami and resembles 
more an independent story than music within the play. 

The story of the play is as under. Manonmani was the only 
daughter of the Pandya king Civakan. Kutilan was his treacherous 
minister and Cuntaramunivar his noble family guru. The 
neighbouring Céra king, Purutottaman, desired to marry 
Manénmani. Cuntaramunivar was interested in the marriage 
because of his concern for the security of the Pandya kingdom. 
However no immediate steps could be taken to bring about the 
marriage, for there was a border dispute between the Céra and 
the Pandya kingdoms. Meanwhile Kutilan carefully planned to get 
his son married to Mandnmani and thereafter to usurp the Pandya 
kingdom and become its king. As a first step, Kutilan exploited 
the border trouble which culminated in an armed conflict between 
the two kingdoms. While Civakan was on the verge of defeat at 
the battlefield, he had to accept the marriage proposal of his wicked 
minister. Seeing her father’s predicament, Manonmani agrees to 
marry the minister’s son. The marriage was fixed for the midnight. 
At the appointed hour Kutilan’s son was ready to garland her. 
Unexpectedly Purutéttaman appeared there to the astonishment 
of everyone with Kutilan hand-cuffed. Immediately Manénmani 
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garlanded the Céra king and felt happy that she could marry the 
lover of her choice. 

In this play, Vani and her lover Natarajan are portrayed as 
noble characters. These two characters are the mouthpieces of the 
author, expressing many great truths. 

Cuntaram Pillai’s speches on philosophy have come out in the 
form of a book entitled, Niurrokai Vilakkam. He was the first 
scholar to write the history of Tamil literature. 


Cankaratas Cuvamikal 


In the early part of the twentieth century, Cankaratas Cuvamikal 
wrote many plays and travelled all over the Tamil country to train 
people in the art of performing a play. Those who were trained 
by him, are now famous in the dramatic field. Most of the 
Cankaratas’ plays were based on purdnic stories and they conveyed 
specific ethical principles. According to the custom of that period 
the plays were written in verse intermingled with prose. The sum- 
mary of a verse would be repeated in prose. Verses were written 
conforming to the established grammatical rules. Prose passages 
abounded in long-wound senterces. Unless the actors were com- 
petent to learn and memorize both the poetic and prose passages 
they could not repeat them on thé stage and act. It can be said 
with certainty that most of the present day actors would find this 
a difficult task to perform. 

Cankartas utilised dramas with Bhakti and Puranic themes as 
instruments to ennoble the minds of the people. Pirakalatan and 
Ciruttontar belonged to the category of Bhakti plays whereas the 
Pavalakkoti and the Lavakucaé were puranic plays. He distin- 
guished himself as a great playwright of skill and speed by writing 
in one night the Apimanyu drama, which contained more than one 
hundred poems. Though he had written forty plays, he never liked 
to get them into cold print. It was after his death that some of the 
plays like Apimanyucuntari, Caticuldcana and Catianacuya were 
published. . ‘ 

Cankaratas’ plays were written following the traditional stage 
conventions of the day. His plays were meant to propagate the old 
values and morals. Most of his plays harped on themes like chastity 
of women and the greatness of Bhakti. Ideas from ethical works 
like Tirukkural and Nalatiyar were liberally used in his plays. 
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Hatcumana Pillai 

Ilatcumana Pillai was a scholar in music. He wrote the plays 
Vila Natakam and Ravivarma. Ceyyut Kovai is a collection of his 
poems. 
Campanta Mudaliar 


Pammal Campanta Mudaliar (1873-1964) worked for the 
advancement and progress of the Tamil drama for about half a 
century, and brought it to a position of respectability. He inaugu- 
rated the first dramatic society, Cukunavilaca Sabha, in Madras 
city in 1891. It was then a hub of dramatic activity in the: city. 
Many plays were staged in its premises. Most of the plays were 
written and directed by him. He encouraged many lawyers and 
other professionals to act in plays and to participate in the activities 
of the Sabha. Many considered it as a rare privilege to act in the 
dramas directed by Mudaliar. He wrote and staged the first social 
drama, Puspavalli in 1893. After this he wrote ninety original plays 
and translated several others from English and Sanskrit literatures 
into Tamil. None except Mudaliar in the Tamil world did such 
yeoman service in the field of Tamil drama. Some of his major 
plays like Jratavali, Manokara, Irantu Nanparkal, Kalvar 
Talaivan and Vétala Ulakam reveal his ability as a creative writer 
of plays. In scintillating wit and humour the play, Capapati, is 
unrivalled. Mudaliar translated William Shakespeare's plays like 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, As You Like It and Cym- 
beline into Tamil. Besided these, Sanskrit plays like Vikramor- 
vaciyam, Cakuntalam and Malavikaknimitram were translated by 
Campanta Mudaliar. His interest. experience and competence in 
the field of Tamil drama are clearly revealed in his own works like 
Natakat Tamil (Tamil Drama), Natakamétai Ninaivukal (Reminis- 
cences of Dramatic Stage) and Ndtakak Kalaiyil Tércciperuvatu 
Eppati? (How to Gain Expertise in the Dramatic Art?). 

In contrast to Cankaratés Cuvamikal, Campanta Mudaliar 
followed western tradition and wrote all his plays in prose. All the 
dialogues were in prose and songs were used as background music. 
‘The dialogues were straightforward and simple without alliterations 
and assonances. 


Ciriyandrayanar and Others 


In the beginning of this century Cariyanarayana Sastiriyar, a pro- 
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fessor of Tamil in one of the colleges in Madras city, evinced great 
interest in the advancement of Tamil drama. His Nataka Iyal (Rules 
of drama) defines the basic concepts of Tamil drama. He himself 
wrote some original plays like Kaldvati, Ripdavati and 
Manavijayam. But they could neither be put on the stage nor read 
with interest. Since it was written in archaic Tamil, they lack the 
vigour of a drama. Nevertheless Sastriyar’s interest in Tamil drama 
and his ardour for the advancement of Tamil are worthy of praise. 

Maraimalai Atikal translated the Sanskrit drama Sakuntala 
into Tamil. As a literary play it is readable but not enactable. It 
is in fact a closet play. He also wrote an original play bringing out 
the life of Ampikapati, the son of poet Kampar. 

Many plays were translated from the European languages into 
Tamil. Some among them'were also staged. Certain Tamil writers 
wrote plays based on the stories of western plays, instead of trans- 
lating them. Though such plays were put on the stage, they did 
not make readable literary plays. 


A Riddle 


Plays intended for acting are written in colloquial style in order 
to appeal to the common manSince they are in the idiom of the 
common man, educated people do pot like to read them or encour- 
age others to buy and read them. As a result they do not have the 
opportunity to exist as literary works. If the plays are written in a 
literary style with appeal for the educated, they lack imagination 
and verve. Since the style is artificial and contrary.to the spoken 
Tamil of the people, the plays lack realism and the very purpose 
for which the plays are written is defeated. As a result only the 
educated appreciate them and not the others. Even the educated 
consider it more interesting to read essays and stories than plays. 
Essays and stories, as a matter of fact, convey the events and the 
ideas in an easy and straightforward manner. Skill and imagination 
are needed to understand the inner meaning of a play for it contains 
only dialogues. No such effort is needed to understand essays and 
stories. Therefore, plays which are meant for acting are unfit for 
reading and vice versa. Because of these reasons, even though 
there are many theatrical troupes, famous actors and innumerable 
theatres, there are only a few literary plays. Therefore some criti- 
cise that Tamil has not progressed in the field of drama. 

The scarcity of dramas in Tamil is not a peculiar feature of 
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the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. This drawback has 
been noticeable throughout the period of Tamil literature. Literary 
works like the Arruppatai and inscriptions support the existence 
of actors in the Cantkam and the medieval periods. The kings 
patronized these actors. The temple mandapas were used for per- 
forming dramas. No temple festival was held without them, 
Though dramas had held an important place in the people's life. 
no drama of the earlier period, worth the name of Hterature, 1s 
available now. It does not mean that no plays existed in the country. 
They were there, but the poets did not applaud or preserve them 
as much as they did for the Cankam classics or the epics of medieval 
age. Therefore the plays disappeared in course of time. There are, 
however, some valid reasons for neglecting plays in Tamil, unlike 
other regional languages in the south. Since the Tamil language 
attained literary stature at a very early stage, it acquired certain 
rigid literary convention. It was stipulated that woks of literary 
merit should be written in chaste style devoid of regionalism and 
colloquialisms. But plays meant for acting were written in spoken 
but not in literary Tamil. Hence the plays in spoken language were 
detested by poets and scholars. Talented writers themselves gave 
up writing plays. Even those that were written and staged were 
not given literary stature. Eminent poets like Kapilar and Nakkirar 
in the Cahkam period and Kampar and others in the medieval 
period would have witnessed many plays but none among them 
came forward to write plays. Instead they neglected the field of 
drama altogether. Therefore the plays that had been in existence 
in ancient and medieval periods were confined to the stage and 
later disappeared without leaving any trace behind. 

Even if we analyse the plays of Campanta Mudailiar, it will 
be clear that they were meant largely for acting and not for reading. 
He was himself a good actor and acted in many dramas. His rich 
experience as a playwright and as an actor, enabled him to write 
plays pregnant with emotion and imagination. He gained success 
in presenting them on the stage. He could be compared to Shakes- 
peare in some respects if we analyse his services to Tamil drama. 
Despite these services, his plays are not regarded as literary works. 
They are, in fact, in the process of being forgotten. 

None wrote as many plays as Campanta Mudaliar did. How- 
ever there were writers who wrote from three to fifteen plays. The 
extant plays do not support the claim that drama as a literary genre 
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has not been developed in Tamil. Perhaps it is appropriate to say 
that the mentality of the Tamils is such that they do not preserve 
the avilable plays as they do works of other genres. 


Changes 


The dramatic field enjoyed a low prestige among the public 
before the advent of Cankaratas Cuvamikal and Pammal Campanta 
Mudaliar. The educated never ventured into this field because they 
considered it beneath their dignity. It was a taboo for family women 
and children to witness dramas. It was the duty of the parents to 
protect their children from even going anywhere near a theatre. 


When there was so much fear and ban even to witness plays one - 


can imagine the feluctance to read, write and enact them. Since 
it was a forbidden field for Scholars and men of virtue, many defects 
crept into the field of drama. Even while dramatizing an epic story 
like the Cilappatikaram, the story was changed to suit their fancy 
and the names of characters were corrupted to read as K6vilan, 
Karnaki and Mataki instead of the original names Kovalan, 
Kannaki and Matavi respectively. Likewise unnecessary alteration 
were made in the stories of the epics too. Whenever stories from 
the Mahabharata were narrate@ to a village audience, the entire 
village would go gay, as in a festiyal season. On such occasions, 
dramas based on the Mahabharata stories were staged. But even 
those dramas were not free from such distortions. 

In the earlier days many changes were introduced in dramas 
largely through ignorance and for the purpose of attracting the 
audience. In the present times alterations are made in dramas to 
incorporate the new techniques employed in the cinema field. As 
a result many innovations are made on the stage. To suit these 
changes, many alterations are made in the play. This is a new type 
of defect in modern plays. 


The Modern Dramas 


Kantacami Mudaliar’s plays were mostly dramatized versions 
of novels. While dramatizing them, he adopted western techniques 
and thereby introduced new innovations in Tamil drama. ‘He 
dramatized the novels like Irajampal, Irajéntira, Cantirakania, 
Mokanacuntaram, Anantakirusnan and Ménaka. All of them were 
successfully staged. The style of the novel was adopted in the 
dramatized version also. Even today some of the writers follow 
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Mudaliar’s method while dramatizing novels. 
, Pavanantam Pillai wrote plays like © Ariecantiran. 
Patuké-pattdpisékam and others. Their dialogues abound in alliter- 
ations and assonances. 

Some of the freedom fighters did yeomen service to the growth 
and advancement of Tamil dramas. The most unforgettable among 
them was T.P. Kirusnacamippavalar who wrote and staged 
revolutionary plays like Katarin Verri, Pampay Mevil, and 
Teciyak-koti. His dramas kindled among the people a thirst tor 
freedom. The Teciyakkoti was based on the struggle for the national 
flag at Nagpur during the days of the Independence movement. 
He went to London with a dramatic troupe and staged Tamil dramas 
there. Pavalar’s other well known dramas were Patipakti and Par- 
truhari. Some of his revolutionary plays were banned by the British 
rulers. Most of Pavalar’s dramas could fire the people with patriotic 
fervour. 

R. Venkatacalam’s play Mutal Mulakkam is based on the 
heroic life of Virapantiak Kattapomman. He was the first ruler in 
Tamil Nadu to oppose the East India Company's rule in the South, 
and was hanged by the English. Another play /mayattil Nam is a 
very emotional drama which portrays the heroic deeds of the 
ancient Tamils. Ettirajulu’s Auvaiyar depicts the glory and culture 
of the Tamil country and the greatness of Tamil poets. 

Caminata Carma’s Panapurattu Viran was one of the plays 
that was banned by the British during their rule in India. The play 
became famous for arousing the patriotism of the people. The 
author’s usual style of writing, which was often charged with emo- 
tion, could be seen in this play also. Another play Apimanyu was 
also known for his beautiful Tamil style. 

T.K. Muttucami wrote plays like Kumastavin Pen, Kavi 
Kalamékam, Raja Partruhari and Vittiyacakar. 

S.D Cuntaram wrote many interesting plays. Among them 
Kaviyin Kanavu was known for infusing patriotism into the people. 
It was known for its literary excellence as well. 

Kalaifiar Karunaniti wrote Mantiri Kumari, Manimakutam 
and other plays in a captivating style. Another interesting play, 
Paimpukar is based on the epic Cilappatikadram. The plays Puyal 
and Valvil Inpam were written by the famous novelist Akilan. 
Tévan’s plays usch as Komatiyin Katalan, Maitili, Tuppariyum 
Campu and others were written in colloquial Tamil. They were 
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known for their delightful humour, wit and sarcasm. 

Many dance dramas were written during this period for the 
stage. The old type of Kuravajici plays were enacted along with 
new dance dramas based on the hagiography of Antal. 

Paratiyar’s epic, Paricali Capatam, was staged as an interesting 
dance drama by the dramatic group headed by Cakasranamam. 
The T.K.S. dramatic troupe distinguished itself by staging plays 
based on the lives of famous poets like Ilankovatikal and Auvaiyar. 
Other dramatic troupes like the Kannappa group and the M.S.T. 
Sabhai staged many dramas based on the lives of famous poets 
and Saiva saints like Kampar and Manikkavacakar. 

B.S. Ramaiya wrote many plays with artistry. Like his short 
stories, his plays-too were remarkable for rare insight and flight 
of imagination. Some of his most famous plays are Malliyam 
Mankalam, Térétti Makan, Poliskaran Makal, Piracitent 
Pavicatcaram and Kaivilakku. The play, Téroti Makan is based on 
Karnan’s story as portrayed in the epic Mahabharata. Karnan was 
known to everyone as the son of a charioteer. But his royal hertitage 
was known only to himself, Kunti and Kannan. Karna’s wife was 
unaware of this truth. She had married Karnan because of pressure 
and felt herself aggrieved at rgarrying a charioteer’s son instead 
of a Ksatriya. In spite of his glory, Karnan was unable to gether 
love and respect. Even when he was about to lead the Kauravar’s 
army to the battlefield, Karnan’s wife did not come forward to 
perform the ritual dratti and give him a warm send-off. Only when 
he died at the battlefield, she came to know of Karnan’s royal 
parentage, and wept bitterly for having ignored him and behaved 
arrogantly towards him. The play is written with imagination and 

extraordinary skills. 

The Independence struggle was a stimulating force for writing 
many interesting plays in Tamil during the twentieth century. Since 
the leading actors were patriots, they instilled patriotism into the 
people through their dramas. During this period a number of plays 
written based on the lives of historical figures such as kings, petty 
rulers, poets and others. Plays like Auvaiyar, Rajaraja Colan and 
Kattapomman belong to this category. Kalki’s famous historical 
novels like Péarttipan Kanavu and Civakadmiyin Capatam were 
dramatized. At the same time many social dramas were also pro- 
duced during this period exposing the evils of the caste system and 
disparities in economic conditions. Plays like Kannirttuli, Vélaik- | 
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kari, Or Iravu and Cantiramékan were written by Arifiar 
Annadurai with a set purpose. He used the play as a vehicle for 
social reform by portraying the darker side of life—especially those 
of the privileged classes of people—with stark nakedness so that 
people could see and laugh at the foibles of human nature. He 
enjoyed acting in the plays written by him. In the dramatic field 
Annadurai gave all encouragement to the many troupes, artists 
and writers. 

K.S. Kirusnamurti’s Aniaman Kaiti was staged several times 
and gained fame as an interesting drama with a strong plea for 
social reform. Naranaturaikkannan’s plays like Uyiroviyam and 
others belonged to the category of social reform dramas. 


Cinema and Radio 


Since the mid-twentieth century many talented writers have 
been utilised by the cinema. Among them mention must be made 
of IJank6, Kalaifar Karunaniti, Sritar and Panturankan. Many 
novels have been rewritten to suit the needs of the cinema. But 
for the cinema, those novels would have been dramatized. Since 
the cinefield has been attracting capable actors to its fold, the 
dramatic field experiences the dearth of talented artists. As the 
drama is unable to compete with the cinema and make economic 
gains, the development of drama is being retarded. Therefore the 
writers lack incentive to write plays. 

However it is interesting to consider the role the radio has 
been playing in the advancement of Tamil drama. Off and on some 
full length dramas are relayed over the radio. Since one-act plays 
are shorter in length, they are broadcast often over the radio. 
One-act plays are written on different themes. Besides radio, week- 
lies and menthly magazines also publish many one-act plays. 
Writers like S.D.S. YOki, Turaivan, Cuki, Nanal and others have 
written many one-act plays. Cuttananta Parati, Puranam Vic- 
uvanatan, Komati Cuvaminatan, $.D. Cuntaram and B.S 
Ramaiya’s plays are worthy of mention here. Some other writers 
like K.S. Kirusnamirti, Cinivacarakavan, P. Taran and others 
wrote plays in poetic form. 

Most of the plays are written to pander to the public taste. 
Even plays which are meant for reading have been written to suit 
the interests of the present-day spectators. This becomes impera- 
tive as the cinema relies solely on the financial support of the 
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public. The people’s tastes also fluctuate often. At one time plays. 
with revolutionary themes such as eradication of caste system, 
inter-caste marriages, forgiving and accepting women who had lost 
their chastity and the evils of poverty were greatly appreciated 
liked by the public. Some writers who had emphasised only 
revolutionary ideas at the expense of art in their plays, succeeded 
in reducing the role of drama as a work of art. At a later stage 
people showed interest in seeing humorous plays as a pastime. 
Plays based on puranic stories lost their appeal at one time. Now 
interest has once again been revived in them, and the Puranic plays 
are back in demand. The constant fluctuation of people’s interest 
makes many demands on the writers’ talents. This affects the cre- 
ation of plays of permanent literary merit. 


Dialectal Dramas 


Several dialects are spoken in differnt parts of Tamil Nadu. 
Many plays have been written in dialects too. However such plays 
have not been successful despite their initial popularity. Only plays 
which kept colloquialism to the minimum have been successful. 
Likewise plays which are written in highflown literary style or 
entirely in a regional dialect are“‘not only unsuccessful but become 
extinct after a time. . 


NOTES 


1. P.C. Punnaivananata Mudaliar (ed.), Tirlukkurralak Kuravafii, 
Reprint (Madras, 1975), p. 63. 
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Stories 


First Novels 


In 1876, Vétanayakam Pillai wrote his first novel. Since he 
was well versed in English, and had contacts with English officials 
he knew well the role of English novels in society. He also knew 
that people read novels avidly in their leisure hours. He realised 
the great need for novels in Tamil language. Though he was himself 
a poet and a close friend of Minatcicuntaram Pillai, Vétanayakam 
felt that prose, and not poetry, was the right medium for conveying 
ideas to the people. Knowing that people had a natural hiking for 
stories, he wanted to spread his high ideas through novels. With 
this object in view, he wrote the first novel, Piratapa Mudaliar 
Carittiram in 1876. A decade later in 1887, his second novel 
Cukunacuntari appeared. Vétanayakam created different types of 
characters and conveyed various emotions as well as ethical and 
cultural values in these two novels. With his knowledge of and 
experiences in Tanjavur and Tiruchchirappalli districts, Vét- 
anayakam drew vivid portraits of families and societies in these 
two districts. 

The first novel, Piratapa Mudaliar Carittiram, has the qualities 
of a standard literary novel. It portrays vividly the families of 
affluent farmers, their ambitions, interests, petty quarrels as well - 
as social and cultural values. The hero of the novel himself leaves 
the house as a result of a quarrel between his family and that of 
the heroine. Thereafter the story narrates the hero’s adventures 
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while on hunting expedition. In the second novel the heroine, who 
is abducted by a king escapes and takes refuge in a seminary for 
young ladies. In the end the king succeeds in finding her. In the 
meantime one of the ministers attempts to stage a coup. The result 
is a prolonged struggle for power. A character narrates the story 
in the first novel, whereas in the second the author tells the story. 
Both the novels are known for their wit, humour and pithy sayings. 


Other Novels 


Like Vétanayakam Pillai, many others contributed much to 
the growth of Tamil literature, though they were engaged in a 
different vocation in life. Among such savants Natéca Sastri (A.D. 
1859-1906) was one. He was responsible for collecting the then 
prevalent stories among the people under the titles Tirdvifapur- 
vakalak Kataikal and Mattiya Kalak Kataikal. He also translated 
some Sanskrit and English literary works into Tamil. One of the 
works, Muttira Raksacam, was translated from Sanskrit. Some of 
Shakespeare’s plays like Measure for Measure and Twelfth Night 
were translated into Tamil. Sastri’s original novels were Mami 
Koluvirukkai, Komalam Kumagyanatu, Tikkarra Iru Kulantaikal 
and Matiketta Manaivi. - “a 

Rajam Iyer’s (A.D. 1872-1898): Kamalampal Carittiram is the 
first realistic novel in Tamil, which omits nothing that is painful 
and ugly and idealizes nothing. Matavaiya’s Patmavatiyin Carittiram 
also exhibits the same literary feature. There was a time-lag. of 
twenty years between Vétandyakam’s first two novels and the 
novels of Rajam Iyer and Matavaiya. This does not mean that no 
novels were written during those two decades. Though some novels 
like Kurucdmi Sarma’s Piréma Kalavatiyam were written, they did 
not acquire any literary status. The novel, Kamnalampal Carutiram, 
was serialized in a magazine called Vivékacintamani between 1893 
and 1895. It was later published in the form of a book in 1896. 
The novel portrays life in villages, and the sports, customs and 
habits of people in a particular area. It also pictures the contrast 
that exists between the lives of young lovers and the family life of 
middle-aged people. Iyer seems to have written one other novel 
entitled Cité. Matavaiya’s novel, Patmavatiyin Carittiram, written 
in 1898, delineates its characters well. The novel reveals the 
author’s zeal for social reform. In this novel, various events are 
linked together; one event leads to another and thus the story is 4 
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made up of a chain of events. In fact, the plot of the story centres 
around the suspicion of Patmavati'’s husband. Besides Patmdvatiyin 
Carittiram Matavaiya wrote two other novels, Vijaya Marttantan 
and Muttu Minditci. In Vijaya Marttantan, the author shows from 
different angles the social life of Maravars and Chettiyars, as well 
as lawyers and judges. The novel Muttu Mindtci is a revolutionary 
one, for it tells the misery of a young widow in a biographical 
narration. For the first time in the history of Tamil novels 
Matavaiyd gave a clear definition between “content” and “form”. 

After his retirement from services, Matavaiya (1872-1925) 
edited a magazine called Paricamirtam. He published in it poems, 
short stories, literary criticisms and political essays. He himself, 
under the pseudonym, Kénak Kopalan wrote poems and essays. 
Through this magazine he fought superstitious beliefs and out- 
moded customs prevalent in his times. He wrote stories for children 
like Pala Ramayanam, Pala Vinotak Kataikal and Taksna Carittira 
Virar in a simple style. Two of his plays were Tirumalai Cétupati 
and Paristar Pancanatam. He also translated Shakespeare's Othello 
into Tamil. Matavaiya’s verses were collected into two anthologies 
known as Potu Tarma Catkita Marcari and Putumatirik 
Kalydnappatal. His burning zeal for social reform became clear by 
the work, Acarac Cirtiruttam. His short stories were published in 
three volumes known as Kucikar Kuttik Kataikal. These stories 
gave an impetus to the growth of short stories in Tamil. 

After Matavaiya, there was an interregnum in the field of 
Tamil novels. Before novels of literary merit could appear, Arani 
Kuppucami Mudaliar, Vatuvir Turaicami Iyengar, Ponnucamip 
Pillai, Kotainayaki Ammaiyar and Ranka Raju wrote innumerable 
detective novels and light stories to thrill the readers. Most of these 
novels were based on western thrillers and detective novels. Only 
a few among them reflected or pictured the Tamil society. 

K.S. Venkataramani also evinced keen interest in writing 
novels. He was a Gandhian and was deeply interested in the mate- 
rial progress of villages. At first he wrote his novels in English 
and later translated them into Tamil. He wrote two novels in Tamil, 
Murukan Or Ulavan and Kantan Oru Técapaktan in 1928 and 1938 
respectively. These novels kindled patriotism among the people. 
Since Venkataramani had a clear understanding of the village life, 
he created in his novels characters and events that would show the 
villagers how to lead a happy life. 
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R. Kirusnamirtti, widely known by his pseudonym Kalki, 
carved a niche for historical novels in Tamil literature. At first 
he edited Ananda Vikatan and \ater Kalki, both Tamil weeklies. 
People recognised Kalki’s talents as a writer after reading his edito- 
rials and essays in the two magazines. He was a connoisseur of 
music, drama, dance, painting and sculpture. He knew the art of 
creating interest and writing convincingly on any subject. He under- 
stood the spirit and force of the spoken language and used it as a 
powerful medium for his writings. Some of his outstanding social 
novels were Tiyakapumi, Makutapati and Alaiyécai. He won great 
fame through his historical novels. 

Kalki studied analytically the Pallava and the Céla histories, 
their civilisations, customs and manners of the people and their 
mental attitude before embarking on the historical novels. He 
created imaginative characters in order to give his historical notes - 
a story form. Such imaginative characters remain alive in the mem- 
ory of those who read his novels. They in fact live in the minds of 
the readers more than the Pallava and the Cola kings mentioned 
in history books. It speaks volumes for Kalki’s extraordinary power 
of imagination. If the readers of Civakamiyin Capatam were to 
visit Mamallapuram; they would @efinitely recall the two important 


characters in the novel, the sculptor Ayanar and his daughter  ~ 


Civakami. While marvelling at the pieces of sculpture at Mamal- 
lapuram, the readers would think of these two characters as histor- 
ical figures who lived there. They would praise these imaginative 
characters, forgetting the famous kings of the Pallava dynasty. ° 
Those who read historical novels seldom realise that they are 
teading the events of the distant past. Instead they witness the 
events before their mind’s eye and become one with it. Even the 
first historical novel, Parttipan Kanavu, creates this illusion. This 
is largely due to Kalki’s powerful imagination and his narrative 
skill. The novel, Parttipan Kanavu is based on the events that took 
place during the reign of the Pallava king, Mahendravarman (A.D. 
590-630). Another novel, based on the Pallava history is 
Civakamiyin Capatam. It is twice as lengthy as the first one and . 
is‘ regarded by many scholars as his ‘best historical novel. . 
Civakamiyin Capatam has gained the stature of a prose epic in 
Tamil literature. Another historical novel Ponniyin Celvan, based . 
on Rajaraja Cola I, (985-1015) the greatest of the Cola rulers 
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who ruled South India with his capital at Tanjavur from the ninth 
century onwards is twice as lengthy as Civakamiyin Capatam. The 
story is narrated in a captivating manner. Many interesting and 
chivalrous character have been created. It is incomparable with 
other novels in scope and imagination. Throughout the novel the 
greatness of the Cola empire as well as the intricacies of life are 
well brought out. 

In Civakamiyin Capatam, the plot is not very complicated. 
However the development of the sculptor’s daughter Civakami as 
a talented dancer, her struggles, her misereis and her noble aims 
are enough to raise the quality and standard of the novel. The 
readers’ hearts are moved when Civakami, the queen among dan- 
cers, undergoes immense suffering when she is caught in the vortex 
of politics. Her life dedicated as it is to high ideals elevates the 
minds.of the readers. 


The Present-Day Novelists 


The Quit India Movement is the subject matter of the novel 
Tiyakat Talumpu written by Naranaturaikkannan. He was the 
editor of a Tamil magazine called Piracanta Vikatan. During his 
period of editorship he encouraged writers to write on new themes. 
Some of his well-known novels are Tarankini, Kokila and Natutteru 
Narayanan. 

The freedom struggle was the theme of some novels written 
during the pre-Independence days. Akilan’s Nericin Alaikal is 
based on the thrilling events connected with Netaji’s Indian 
National Army. Another novel, Pavai Vilakku writen in a style 
charged with emotion, highlights the human qualities and a writer's 
struggle in life. Yet another novel, Cinékiti discusses the problems 


of incompatible marriages. It portrays the sufferings of a women 


who was a victim of one such marriage, as well as the decision of 
her husband to let her lead the life of her choice. In Cittirap Pavai, 
Akilan explains with understanding the confusions in modern civili- 
sation, the dominance of money power and how they affect the 
life of an artist. Besides social novels, Akilan also wrote some 
interesting historical novels based on South Indian kings. The 
novel, Vénkaiyin Maintan drew its theme from some of the events 
that took place during the period of the Cola empire, which domi- 
nated the political scene in South India between the ninth and the 
twelfth centuries. Some of the events that took place during the 
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Pandya and the Vijayanagar periods formed the background for the 
novels Kayal Vili and Verrit Tirunakar. In these novels the readers 
can perceive an artistic form and a style devoid of turgidity. Akilan’s 
short stories too exhibit these qualities. He creates a variety of 
characters. And the events narrated in many of the short stories 
and novels reveal Akilan’s rich experiences in life. 

Several novels depicting different life situations and innumer- 
able types of characters were written by K6vi Manicékaran. He 
wrote many short stories too. In one of his novels, Manicékaran 4 
exposed through the portrayal of a professor’s wife the futility of 
being dazzled by people in the cine field. In his historical novels, 
the historical background has been well explained and the story .- 
has been interestingly narrated. Historical novels such as Akkinik 
K6pam, Pilivalai and Cempiyan Celvi have gained literary status. 
Manicékaran’s style of writing has its own grandeur and charm. 

Makatevan also wrote eight social novels under the pseudonym 
Tévan, and all of them were serialised in the Tamil weekly Ananda 
Vikatan. One of the novels which is a delectable feast for readers, 
is Tuppariyum Campu. The best among Tevan’s novels is Mister 
Vétantam. His experiences as a newspaper editor are revealed 
through the novel.’ Wit, humoift and sarcasm dominate his novels. 
One other novel, Rajattin Manoratam, portrays the efforts of a 
middle-class family to build a house. Most of the characters inhis 
novels belong to middle-class families. The novels themselves 
clearly delineate the dreams and shortcomings of such people. A 

Va. Ra. was deeply interested in social reform and welcomed 
salutary changes in the social life of the people. He made fun of 
the superstitious beliefs, customs and manners prevalent in society. 
One of his important novels is Kétait Tivu. 

The style of writing of M. Varadarajan and K. Rajavélu have 
also captivated many. Both the writers drew their themes from 
every-day life and stirred up new emotions in the minds of readers. 
Varadarajan’s outstanding novels are Kallé Kaviyamd, Akal 
Vilakku, Karittuntu and Kayamai. Rajavélu’s creations are Alaku 
Atukiratu, Katal Tankukiratu, Kanta Mul, Hlavénil, Marine 
and others. 

Citampara Cupramaniyam’s Itayanatam depicts the life ofa 
musician from a new angle. This novel brings out beautifully the 
musician's efforts to safeguard his liberty and prestige despite many 
impediments in life. 
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Among the novels that were written by K.N. Cup- 
piramaniyam, Oru Nal deserves mention. The theme of this novel 
is how a person who had travelled extensively and had gained rich 
experience, awakened to an altogether new experience on his arri- 
val at his village. It appeared to him for the first time that the 
simple life led by his aunt had profound significance. 

M.V. Venkataraman created highly imaginative novels. Some 
of them were serialised in a Tamil monthly called Tent of which 
he was the editor. His lengthy novel Nitya Kanni narrates the story 
of Yayati’s daughter, one of the characters in the epic Mahabharata. 
She had a unique boon of gaining her virginity even after giving 
birth to a child . After regaining her virginity, she had an opportunity 
to marry another person. Despite the boon and the consequent 
changes she was unable to forget her emotional attachments to 
her previous husband. The resultant emotional conflict is depicted 
in the novel. The character, which appears rather briefly in the 
Mahabharata, has grown to great proportions in Venikataraman’s 
imaginative work and has won the hearts of the readers. 

The novelist Vikkiraman wrote a historical novel entitled Nan- 
tipurattu Nayaki. Likewise Cekacirpiyan’s historical novels include 
Makarayél Mankai, Alavay Alakan, Nayaki Narcénai, Nanti- 
varman Katali, Arulmolinankai and Tiruccirrampalam. Besides 
historical novels, he wrote some social novels and several collec- 
tions of short stories also. Some of the short stories give a realistic 
picture of the life-struggle of the poor people. 

Cantilyan wrote many historical novels such as Yavanarani, 
Katalpurd, Mannan Makal, Malaivacal, Jivapumi, Kannimatam and 
Pallava Tilakam. They were all serialised in magazines. His stories 
had the power to rouse the readers’ interest and make them read 
avidly. N. Parttacarati, P.C. Kanécan and others wrote many historical 
novels and contributed to the growth of the novel in Tamil. Aru. 
Ramanatan’s Virapantiyan Manaivi is another notable imaginative 
historical novel. 

Iratamandlan’s Porcilai was an interesting literary creation. 
Likewise T.K. Cinivacan’s Atum Matum was known for its imagina- 
tive treatment of the story. 

The sex experiences after the adolescent period is the theme 


_ of the novel, Viciri Valai, written by Cavi. P.M. Kannan wrote 


many novels full of realism. Particular mention must also be made 
of the novels written by Comu, Intira Parttacarati, Nallaperumal, 
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Umacantiran, Mayavi and Jayakantan. 

Hephzibah Jesudasan’s novels like Puttam Vitu, and Doctor 
Cellappa, which were written in a dialect spoken in south Travan- 
core, brought her fame. Likewise R. Canmukacuntaram’s novels 
like Pavum Pificum, Nakammal and Aliyakkdlam were written in 
a dialect spoken in the Konku region of the Tamil country. Other 
novels written in regional dialects include Pivai Arumukam’s 
Tankac Campa. 

On a certain festival season, the popular game among the 
villagers in Madurai is to tie an ornamental garland of palm leaf 
around the neck of a bull. This game is called Jallikkattu. Based 
on this game C.S. Cellappa has skilfully written a novel called Vati 
Vacal. : 

Communist ideology forms the background for Rakunatan’s 
novel, Paricum Paciyum. It is written in a vigorous style. The rapid 
change in the life-style of three generations of people is artistically 
brought out in Nila. Patmandpan’s Talaimuraikal. 

Parttacarati has brought out several collections of short stories 
and articles and written many novels including the noted Kuririci 
Malar and Pon Vilanku. He has been rendering service to Tamil 
literature with an attractive sty#e, with definite conventions and 
with a wide range of imagination. He has written many interesting 
novels and short stories without ever forgetting the ancient Tamil 
literary traditions. In fact these traditions are the basis for his new 
creations. ; 

The villagers’ love for and attachment to their farms are 
beautifully brought out in Cankararam’s novel, Manndcai. 

Arvi’s novels reveal his imaginative skill. One of his novels 
Anaiya Vilakku is written with the idea of social reform. It is 
written in a simple style like his collection of short stories, 
Cenkamalavalli. 


Novels and Magazine Writers 


Until the recent past the readers though they were in smail 
numbers studied everything in depth and with care. Now the 
number of readers has increased phenomenally but most of them 
read superficially. The writers too until the recent times wrote with 
scrupulous care in order to gain the approbation of discerning 
readers. Now-a-days this trend has changed. Many write without 
much responsibility. They do so because they are confident they. 
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can win the favour of a section among the increased number of 
superficial readers. With their support and financial gains these 
writers are able to make headway. To sustain their position they 
cater to the unrefined and uncultured tastes of the reading public. 
And by this process they join the gallery of popular writers The 
editors of magazines too contribute to their popularity by inviting 
them to write in their magazines. Others who write with balance 
and refinement are rarely approached for contributions. This ano- 
maly is largely due to the magazine editors’s anxiety to increase 
the sale of their magazines. As a result those who write without 
depth and refinement gain fame in the magazine world. This in 
turn sets a bad example for others to follow. Writers in general 
experience many disappointments in life. In the absence of regular 
income they are often reduced to penury. Under such trying cir- 
cumstances even some good writers end up in writing vulgar works 
for monetary benefits. This is the main reason for the appearance 
of some substandard works. Even among those who write mainly 
for money a few have artistic talents. Some of their works though 
written in haste and principally for money gain artistic standard. 
Once these writers carve a niche for themselves in the magazine 
world, they give up their straying and concentrate in writing works 
of great literary merit. They, in fact, emerge as refined and cultured 
writers. Such writers deserve commendation. 


The Origin of Short Story 


The story can rightly be regarded as the cherished old wealth 
of humanity. The ancient Tamils also possessed a large wealth of 
stories, although they were not identified as novels and short 
stories. At that distant past both long and short stories were not 
unknown to them. Some short stories in varying lengths were found 
in verse forms in epics. They were also found during the medieval 
period of the Bhakti movement, as well as later periods. They 
were found among the Puranas too. However the existence of 
collections of short stories as a separate genre was unknown. They 
should have been in existence as part of the oral tradition among 
the people. Those short stories were handed over to posterity as 
oral literature. Rev. Beschi, the Italian missionary, attempted to 
write short stories on Western lines after mastering Tamil. His 
‘collection of short stories is known Paramartta Kurukatai. There 
are other interesting collections of short stories like Vind- 
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taracamancari and Kata Cintamani. They are mere short stories 
in size, and cannot be regarded as a separate genre of literature 
known to us now as short stories. Only in the beginning of the 


twentieth century, short story as a separate type of literature came.’ 
into existence in Tamil. 


V.V.S. Iyer 


V.V.S. Iyer was anxious to develop a body of short story ‘4 
literature in Tamil following the tradition established by western “4 
short-story writers like Nikolai V. Gogal, Edgar Allen Poe and O’-- 
Henry. Iyer rendered great services to Tamil literature in the midst 
of his struggles for political independence of the country. He was -’ 
a close friend to the poet Cuppiramaniya Paratiyar. Paratiyar also 
tried his hand at writing Short stories. He translated eleven short 
stories of Rabindranath Tagore from Bengali into Tamil. Some of 
the short stories which Paratiyar himself wrote include ‘Aril Oru 
Panku,’ ‘Palokarampai Katai’ and others. His stories were publish-° @ 
ed in two collections, viz. Navatantirak Kataikal and Katai Kottu. 
However in all his short stories, the form that is so essential for 
the short story, is singularly absent. ; 

V.V.S. Iyer is the first afnong Tamil writers to write good 
short stories giving attention to form, which is of paramount impor- 
tance. His short stories, handed down to posterity, are in the form 
of a collection entitled Mankaiyarkkaraciyin Kétal Mutaliya 
Kataikal. One of the short stories in this collection, ‘Kulattankarai 
Aracamaram Conna Katai’ depicts the grievous error of a lady who 
commits suicide on mere suspicion that her husband has left her 
to live with another woman. This story full of pathos is narrated -4 
in such a way as to arouse pity in the hearts of readers. Iyer has - ; 
translated from Bengali into Tamil one of Tagore’s short stories, © 
‘Kapilivala’, 

The short stories that were written before the arrival of Iyer 
on the literary scene were not short stories in the strict sense of 
the term but mere stories in a short form. They in fact resembled 
a biographical narration with a pleasant ending. None of them 4 
ever projected an aspect of life, an incident, a human quality, an -: 
idea, an emotion or for that matter, any facet of a-problem with | % 
insight and perspicuity. No single aspect of human emotion or any. 
one facet of life is boldly brought out, as in the short stories in 
European languages. Attempts to write similar short stories in 
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Tamil were made only in the beginning of the twentieth century. 


Putumaippittan 

S. Viruttacalam, under the pseudonym Putumaippittan, wrote 
many short stories. The term Putumaippittan literally means “one 
who runs madly after novelty.” All his short stories prove the 
aptness of the pseudonym. His craze to experiment with new forms 
in literature, and his passion for creative art deserve tribute. All 
his stories are written in a vigorous style with novel ideas and 
forms. New techniques have been adopted in the narration of some 
of the short stories. Others are satires on the rich, yet some others 
depict the unrelieved suffering of the poor. 

Putumaippittan adopted a vigorous style of writing. discarding 
archaic words and using only those in current usage. He had enorm- 
ous confidence in his ability as a writer. Therefore he believed that 
he could convey to Tamils all the scenes he had witnessed and the 
ideas he had conceived through the medium of the short story. In 
fact he gave ample proof of it in his short stories. Wit and sarcasm 
formed part of his stories. He used short story as a weapon either 
to fight with or befriend society. He even used it as a weapon to 
show his personal aversion to others and attack them. 

One of his short stories ‘Anmai’ is a veiled attack on the evils 
of child marriage. Two characters in the story Cima and Rukku 
were married when they were young. But they were unable to live 
together becuase of family differences over the wedding presents. 
Rukku went back to her parent’s home where she attained puberty. 
Thereafter, without the knowledge of his parents, Cima enjoyed 
conjugal pleasures with her which resulted in her getting pregnant. 
Others suspected her chastity without knowing the truth. Cima did 
not divulge the truth for fear that his father would get wild with 
him. Unable to bear the shame and ostracism of society Rukku 
left her home to live in Madras. There she became mentally ill. When 
Cima met her accidentally one day, he brought her home without 
fear for anybody thus proving his brazen boldness to the world. 

In another story, ‘Kalyani,’ Putumaippittan depicts the miseries 
of second marriage. The main character in the story, Kalyani was 
married as a second wife. But soon she got disillusioned with the 
marriage. As a result she fell in love with another person who 
induced her to elope with him. After wavering for sometime she 
finally refused to elope with him. The lover left the village for good. 
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Putumaippittan sees the different aspects of life in their stark 
nakedness and portrays them in his stories exactly as he has seen 
and understood them. The stories are full of wit and sarcasm. He 
laughs and pokes fun at people living around him and caricatures 
them in his stories. However he makes no attempt to lay. down 
rules as to how life should be led or what ideals should be followed 
He has the gitt to depict with interest and realism whatever he has 
seen and the emotions which these have evoked in him. Since he 
has an artistic mind, whatever is imprinted on it, comes out in 
beautiful, artistic stories. : 

As in the puranas of yore, Putumaippittan makes God descend 

to the mundane world in one of his stories entifled "Katavulum. 
Kantacamippillaiyum.’ God moves around the world here, there 
and everywhere. He mixes with people freely but to little purpose. 
Everyone pokes fun at Him. He realises that He cannot live in 
‘this world. “I can offer you boons dwelling apart; but I cannot 
live as one among you’’, so saying God goes back to His heavenly 
abode. It is a humorous story packed with wit and sarcasm. He 
has written highly imaginative stories in which he makes some 
supernatural beings like Vetalam and animate and inanimate things 
like bug and cot speak. However, most of the stories are based 
on the events of daily life, and written with stark realism. 

Putumaippittan deserves the honour of being the Father of 

short stories in Tamil. The magazine Manikkoti, which was started 
in 1933, was responsible for giving fillip to the growth of Tamil 
short stories. In that year itself, Putumaippittan shone as a great 
short story writer. His short stories depict the evils of poverty,, 
deal with social problems and criticise supersititions. Some of the 
titles of the stories like ‘Pakta Kucéla’, ‘Vinayaka Caturtti’ and others 
will give the impression of Puranic stories. Yet some others are 
modern like ‘Tunpakkéni’, ‘Nacakarak Kumpal’, ‘Manita Yantiram’, 
‘Ponnakaram’, ‘Misinyukam’ and others. And their themes are also 
modern and complicated. Even before 1941, he had written a 
highly controversial and imaginative story on Akalyai, and created 
a revolution in the interpretation of the term karpu or chastity. 
Later he wrote a different story on the same character under the 
title “Capavim6canam’ and made a different type of revolution in 
the whole process of evaluation and thinking. In the former-story, 
Akalyai’s husband Kautamar contended that chastity was purity . 
of heart and not of body and therefore pardoned Indra for seducing ° 
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his wife under false pretence. Indra is shown as an unusually noble 
character. In the latter story, Kautamar contended that there was 
redemption from a curse but not from a sin and cursed Akalyai 
to become a stone once again and proceeded to perform his tapas. 
These stories reveal Putumaippittan’s confidence in creating silent 
revolution in interpreting cultural values. He also creates 
characters who stand up against evils at the cost if their lives. One 
classic example is ‘Tunpakkéni’. In this story a woman worker in 
a tea estate in Sri Lanka murders the estate manager on learning 
that he who had raped her earlier has raped her daughter too. 


Other Short Story Writers 


Cakkaravartti Rajagopalachariar wrote short stories with a 
specific purpose. Most of the stories have some high ideals to 
convey. His stories bring out powerfully the evils of untouchability 
and other social evils rampant in his days. In one of the stories, 
‘Annaiyum Pitavum’, he portrayed the attitude of a Harijan boy 
towards his family, when he became an educated man holding high 
office. He forgot his moral responsibility towards the family and 
left his parents, brothers and sisters in misery. When there was a 
suden change in his life, he felt for his irresponsible behaviour and 
renounced the wordly life. Anccher story, ‘Tévanai’, depicts, 
through the character of a village woman how some who leave 
their villages in search of avocation in towns are reduced to begging. 
The evils of untouchability is graphically explained in the story 
and how Mukuntan became an untouchable. Rajagopalachariar's 
stories are mostly in a narrative style. He gives no importance to 
techniques in handling the short story. 

In the firmanent of short story writing K.P. Rajakopalan has 
carved a permanent niche for himself. His short stories portray 
the joys and sorrows of family life as well as the whole gamut of 
human emotions. One story which moves the hearts of readers 
deeply, depicts the acute misery of a woman and the hopes which 
rise in her heart as she travels all through the night by train on 
receiving a telegram from the central hospital regarding the critical 
condition of her husband. The day dawns but in her personal life 
there is no more light. From the beginning to the end, the story, 
entitled ‘Vitiyuma’ is told in a gripping manner. In his short stories 
Rajakopalan explains the mental attitude and actions of the charac- 
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ters with refinement suitable to the cultural traditions of the people 
even while discussing a topic like sex. Most of the stories portray 
the tranquil atmosphere of the villages as well as the mirth and 
misery of the ordinary village folks. Rajakopalan, who depicts the 
simple life of people in his stories, can be compared to a sculptor 
capable of making beautiful sculptures out of ordinary stone. 

Another story, ‘Tirai’, depicts the joy of a widow when her 
sister is married. This story is a good example of brevity, clarity 
and depth of portraying feelings. Many of Rajak6palan’s stories 
are known for choice diction and for the capacity to exploit emc 
tions and touch the hearts of readers. 


B.S. Ramaiya , the editor of the famous magazine Manikkoti, .. 


is credited with more than three hundred short stories, three novels 
and plays like Térétti Makan Kaivilakku and others. A famous 
short story of his is Natcattirak Kulantaikal. \n this story a child 
cries when it sees a shooting star, ‘Someone has spoken a lie and 
therefore the star is falling off.’ Ramaiya’s short stories reveal his 
tich worldly experience, depth of understanding as well as his 
capacity to feel joy and sorrow in their intensity. His stories have 
an artistic form. 

Kalki took keen interest ig writing stories too. His opposition 
to supersitious beliefs is-clearly reflected in the short story ‘Kétariyin 
Tayar’. In other stories, the characters themselves take the role of 
social reformers condemning certain evil practices like shaving the 
heads of widows among the Brahman community, etc. Kalki does 
not believe in caste differences. His progressive attitude is reflected 
in some of his stories. Stories like ‘Vinaipavani’, ‘Kanaiy4liyin’ 
Kanavu’ and ‘Tiruvaluntir Civakkoluntu’ have captured the 
hearts of many readers. 

Mauni follows a new method in writing short stories. They 
are a clear departure from the rest. Most of his stories are difficult 
to understand at the first reading. Even the themes of the stories 
are handled differently. Whether it is a description of a loudspeaker 
which blares forth from tea-shops, a young man’s look at a woman, 
the barking of a dog in a bungalow or for that matter, the gait of 
a woman wearing high-heel shoes it bears the stamp of individu- 
ality. Most of his short stories like ‘Aliyaccutar’, ‘Manakk6lam’, 
‘Cavil Piranta Cirusti’, ‘Pirapaficakanam’ and others are written 

- with deep feeling. 
One of N. Piccamirti’s best short stories 1s ‘Mu]]um Rojavum’. 
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His knowledge of law and his court experience have been cleverly 
made use of in his stories. In his stories he analyses the actions 
and the motives of the characters. In describing a character pining 
for love, her mode of dress, the manner of her smile and even her 
gait graphically, he succeeds in bringing out her true intentions. 
In one of the stories, ‘Kolupommai’, a poor woman's anguish at 
being falsely accused of stealing a piece of jewellery is realistically 
portrayed. The way in which the whole episode is described wins 
our symapathy for the woman who undergoes so much agony and 
pain for nothing. 

One of the long stories of T. Janakiraman, ‘Avalum Umiyum’, 
portrays the difference between intellect and emotion. It is pre- 
dominanthy written in a dialect spoken in Tanjavur. Janakiraman’s 
experience of village life of the people in Tanjavur district is approp- 
tiately utilised in the story. Likewise the heterogeneous and 
homogeneous aspects of village and town life are well brought out. 
Sarcasm and aversion are deftly handled in the story. 

A woman's urbanity is revealed in a story called ‘Civappu 
Riksa’, when she grieves on hearing some youths’ smutty conver- 
sation. The arrogant behaviour of a wealthy man of an established 
family in a village is beautifully depicted in ‘Tévar Kutirai’. Another 
story, ‘Képura Vilakku’ has a revolutionary theme. The story is 
about a women who becomes a prostitute in order to bring up her 
family and how even after her death, the people of the town con- 
demn her without ever realising the enormous sacrifice made by 
her. Provoked by their scurrilous words an elderly man puts out 
the lamp that is kept on the temple tower saying, “those who live 
in the darkness of ignorant beliefs need no lamp’’. Again, some 
of the views based on ignorant beliefs are blasted by Janakiraman 
in a novel entitled Amma Vantal. 

A collection of eleven short stories written by Janakiram has 
an unusual title, Akpar Castiri. As is implied in the title, the stories 
in the collection too reveal idiosyncrasy, wit, humour and sarcasm. 
The stories are written in a terse manner with excellent form, a 
prerequisite for a short story. Neither events nor mental attitudes 
are analysed in them. However, the characterisation is excellent. 

Among Janakiraman’s novels, Mékamul is worth mentioning. 
In this novel emotions pertaining to sex are explained with refine- 
ment and polish, Uyirttén depicts a young man, who goes to a 
village in search of peace of mind but gets entangled in local issues. 
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Citampara Cuppiramanian’s Cakravakam and other short 
stories have the depth and form needed for short story. 

L.S. Ramamirutam possesses an individual approach and style 
in writing short stories. His philosophical attitude to life is welt 
reflected in his stories. Whether the stories portray love, anger, 
struggle or for that matter anything, in all those themes, one can 
perceive the shadow of death falling on them. He has the unique 
capacity to portray the very thought process as it develops in the 
story. There is force as well as smoothness in his style. Despite 
these features, his philosophy cannot be understood by many. Nor 
the thematic riddle can easily be solved in his stories. 

In the story entitled, Janani, the universal mother, Sakticomes | 
down 10 the earth to analyse life. She is portrayed as one born to 
a characterless woman, and ultimately emerges as the universal 
mother. The preface and the summing-up reveal the author's novel 
vision. 

Among the five collections of short stories, written by 
Ramamirutam, the one that is worth mentioning is Italka]. 

Though C.S. Cellappa has written only a few short stories, 
they reveal his individuality as a story writer. He is interested in 
writing his stories with realismgA good collection of short stories 
written by Cellappa can be found in Sarasdvin Pommai. Among ~ 
the stories, ‘Sarasavin Pommai’ itself is unique. This story portrays 
the tragic situation of a person who moves with a girl, Sarasa, 
thinking that she is a mere doll to him and finally ends up in 
himself becoming,a doll in her hands. It is a good example to show 
that short stories can be woven with waves of thoughts and without 
any remarkable events. 

Of the short story writers after 1950, Cuntara Ramacami deser- 
ves attention. One can perceive light humour in his short stories. 
They also highlight some of his firm convictions. Ramacadmi’s 
second collection, Piracétam, contains eighteen excellent short 
stories. However, the fervour for socio-economic revolution found 
in the stories of the first collection is nowhere in evidence. 

Ramacami is competent in giving perfect form to his stories. 
No matter what the characters are—a policeman, a sick person or 

a temple priest-they are portrayed so realistically that they live 
not only in the stories:but in the minds of the readers too. Depend- 
ing on the need of the story, colloquial words spoken in 
Kanyakumari district are used in the conversation among the 
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characters. Another collection, Akkaraic Cimaiyil, contains some 
very good short stories. One of the scenes, in a short story where 
a band of vagabonds and orphans join together to oppose a 
capitalist’s daughter, is portrayed with novelty. 

In one of Ramacami’s novel's, Oru Pulivamarattin Katai also 
a new technique of writing has been employed. The hero of this 
novel is a tamarind tree. It is a lonely tree at the edge of a road, 
after the forest has been denuded and the tank filled up. Finally 
the tamarind tree is cut down. During this process, the many talks 
of the people in the town, the conversations between the chairman 
of the town council and a clerk, as well as the fluctuations in 
fortune of a petty shopkeeper, who has started his business under 
the tree are depicted in a gripping manner. 

K. Alakiricami has to his credit convincing short stories in an 
attractive style. In a short story entitled, *"Anmakan’, he depicts the 
self-respect of a cook when slighted by the womenfolk in the house. 
They pay scant respect to his presence as a man in the house. Since 
he is not given due respect as a man, he gives up his work and 
leaves the house for good. Another story, ‘Putu Ulakam’, depicts 
how a Cettiyar, a grocer in a village, loses his peace of mind on 
setting himself up in business in a metropolitan city and amassing 
wealth. All these interesting stories, with a message to impart, are 
found in the collection of short stories entitled Tavappayan. 
Likewise many interesting stories are found in another collection, 
Varappiracatam. 

The villages on the northern part of Tirunelveli district form 
the background for Alakiricami’s short stories. The customs and 
manners of that area are reflected in his stories. 

One other short story, ‘Tiripuram’, gives a portrait of the 
1955-59 famine in the Tami! country. Though he expresses confi- 
dence in the emerging new world and welcomes new features in 
his personal life, he rarely makes new experiments in telling stories 
but narrates them convincingly, expounding noble aims and high 
ideals. 

Alakiricami has written an interesting novel called Doctor 
Anurdatd. There are many literary articles of his, wherein he men- 
tions sound principles of literary criticism. 

Vindan’s short stories which are vigorously written, bitterly 
attack the corruptions in society. Like his novel, Palum Pavaiyum, 
his short stories too are the mouthpiece of the poor and the 
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downtrodden. There are many stories with excellent form in one 
of the collection, Oré Urimai. Most of his characters are simple 
people who never get angry with society for the indignities heaped 
on them. But it does succeed in getting the readers annoyed 
with the privileged few in society. His similes, which are like 
pointed arrows prick those who are responsible for corrupting 
society. Some of the power-packed similes are as follows: “You 
come, like those who have come to power after successfully contest- 
ing the election—'go’, ‘go’. said Cankar pushing him away with 
irritation.” ‘‘His face blossomed on seeing her; not like the lotus 
on the rising of sun, but like the poor on seeing food.” In his 
stories the milch cow becomes the guardian of a family; and a- 
‘parrot becomes a prisoner. No distinction is made between the 
maid servant’s stomach and the garbage can. In Vintan’s stories 
even the ordinary colloquial words gain in a new power and are 
keen and cutting. He portrays in many stories the evils of economic 
imbalance in society, and shows how it affects the lives of everyone. 

Vallikkannan is noted for writing satirical short stories. Stories 
like ‘Ancitkam’ ,‘ Kavitai Valvu’, ‘Tattuva Taricanam’ and others have 
brought him fame. Most of his stories are known for their depth 
of meaning and the force with which they are narrated. One of | 
the stories, ‘Periya Manusi’, captivates the hearts of many readers. 

Rakunatan’s short stories are known for their revolutionary 
ideas. They are written, like his verses, in an easy flowing style. 

Arifiar Annadurai’s short stories like his dramas are written 
in a vigorous style. ‘Rajatiraja’, ‘Pey Otippdccu’, ‘Cewvalai’, ‘Corkkattil’ 
‘Narakam’, and ‘Piticampal’ are stories displaying a wealth of imagi- 
nation. These short stories reveal Annadurai’s abiding interest in 
social well-being and social reform. : 

Another famous short story writer and novelist is Jeyakantan. 
One of his short stories, ‘Virakti’, portrays how a person unsuccessful 
in love is tormented by it throughout his life and turns mysogynist. 
To forge his love affair he joins the army where he faces many 
trials and tribulations. But despite everything he is unable to forget 
his sweetheart. Another story, ‘Iravil’, portrays the chill penury of 
an orphan girl and her disappointment even after sacrificing her 
chastity for money. With the money that she gets she is unable to 
buy anything to appease her hunger, for what the man has given 
her after satisfying his lust turns out to be not half a rupee but a ~ 
mere quarter of an anna. The anomalies of second marriage, espe- : 
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cially young woman married to elderly persons, are beautifully 

portrayed in the story, ‘Talattu’. In this story, the heroine begins 

her first night in rocking the cradle of a baby born to the first wife. 

However, in the end, she succeeds in winning his affection for her. 

Some of the vagaries of human reason ae portrayed in certain 

stories. For example, ‘Tiricanku Corkkam’, is about a woman 

teacher. who hated the idea of marrying in her youth. but later 
changed her attitude and married a student in her middle age. 
Some other stories portray the effects of economic disparities 
* in human life and bitterly criticise the basic causes for them. 
‘,  Jeyakatan is a master craftsman in highlighting the differences 
between the rich and the poor. In one story, ‘Unnaviratam’, a woman 
worker admonishes her comrades thus: “Are you all men?” Stories 
of this nature indicate that they are written with a spectfic aim. 
However they possess an artistic form and are written without 
violating the rules of the short story. 

There are some unique short stories about children, who die 
of hunger, in the short story collection, Tévan Varuvand. Since 
Jeyakantan happens to be highly individualistic, caring little for 
public esteem or for connection with high people. his diction is 
forceful as well as powerful. 

In a short story entitled, ‘Pirammdépatécam’, Jeyakantan takes 
up the cudge!s for the removal of caste restriction. The hero of 
this short story, a righteous Brahman, raises the social status of a 
low caste person to that of a Brahman by investing him with the 
sacred thread. There is a point in Jeyakantan’s claim that his short 
stories deal with “the problem of problems.” The same theme is 
treated in a different manner in another short story, ‘Pakal Nérap 
Pacaficar Vanti’. In this story the revolution against the caste system 
is started not by the opressed class but by the Brahmans themselves. 
The novelty of it lies in making the. Brahmans take the initiative 
in social revolutions. In this story a Brahman woman while dying 
leaves her child in the custody of a low caste old man and requests 
him to perform the funeral rites on her death. The old man, as 
requested performs the rites. 

K.V. Jakannatan is a wellknown writer of many short stories 
like ‘Pavalamallikai’ and ‘Mittaikkaran’. In his stories old conventions 
appear with new brilliance. The story is about the pure love of a 
young girl and a woman who understood that love. At first that 
owner of the house prevents the girl from picking pavalamallikai 
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flowers, but later allows her to do so. fhe theme in this story is 
developed in stages and the narration is done interestingly. In 
another story, the author portrays the attitude of a vendor of sweets 
towards a child who picks some sweets from his basket. He scolds 
and beats the child for doing so. A little while later he carries his 
basket on his head and goes out to sell the sweets. On the way he 
stumbles and all the sweets fall into the gutter. Then only he regrets 
his having callously beaten the child. Once again when he sees the 
child running towards him, he gives it a loving kiss. 

Ti. Ja. Ra’s short stories like Nontikkili have a delicate form 
of their own. He gains success in elevating short stories to the level 
of literature. 

There are some writers who keep aloof from politics and social 
reform movements, but observing and analysing life in wise passive- 
ness write interesting stories on the basis of their experience. In 
fact political uprisings and the zeal for social reforms do not touch 
the core of human life. They are like waves on the surface of the 
sea. As the deep sea is calm, so the core of the society too is calm 
except the happiness and sorrow that affect families. Some have 
an artistic mind to perceive happiness and sorrow, so common to 
families and to depict them natufally in short stories. K. Cantiracék- | 
aran’s ‘Paccaikkili’ and ‘Kannillata,Kapoti’ fall under this category. ~ 
Ta. Na. Kumaracami’s short stories too depict incidents that occur 
in ordinary families. 


Stories of Women Writers 


Many women writers have written short stories and novels 
portraying the internal struggles of women, family problems, love 
for children and other minute aspects of live and attained fame. 
K6taindyaki Ammaiyar edited a Tamil magazine and wrote several 
novels. After hes many women writers are interesting themselves 
in the art of creative writing. Tiripuracuntari under the pseudonym 
Lakshmi has written Karicanaiyin Kanvu, Mitila Vilas and other. 
novels within a set framework. Rajamkirusnan has written interest: - 
ing novels like Penkural, Malarkal, Amutamaki Varuka, Kurincit- 
tén, Valaikkaram and other novels. Since her husband was an 


engineer engaged in erecting hydro-electric power stations in the: J 
Nilgiri mountains, Rajamkirusnan could gain personal knowledge 4 


and experience of the people living in that region. Her famous . 
novel, Kurifcittén is based on these experiences. This novel depicts. 
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the transformation that takes place in the life of Joki, a member 
of the Padaga community residing in the Nigiri mountains. It also 
portrays how the peaceful life in the montane region has been 
rudely disturbed by the development project undertaken by the 
government. Besides it describes how the mountain tribes, who 
had no awareness of money, have learnt its importance and how 
they toil long and hard to obtain it. In the dynamic social change, 
Joki’s family wedded to traditional culture, is unable to adapt itself, 
Therefore it is left behind in the race for gaining economic power. 
Kariyamallar’s family on the other hand adopts modern techniques 
of acquiring wealth. His family grows mainly cash crops and 
accumulates wealth. As a result of the economic disparity between 
these two families the love episode of two younger members of 
the families become complicated. In the end, however, true love 
breaks through the barriers. Before the young peoples love can 
be consummated Joki’s parents die after undergoing many suffer- 
ings. The novel, Kuriricittén can pass for an epic in prose. 

Both Citamani and Vacumati Ramacami have produced short 
stories as well as novels. It is rare among women writers to deal 
with burning social issues or revolutionary themes in their writings. 
They largely describe in their novels the change in mundane life, 
the social inequalities and the resultant problems. These themes 
are handled with remarkable ease as if one is living in a park and 
portraying the changes nature effects to please one’s senses. 
Ciitamani depicts in her psychological stories the vacillations of 
the mind. Her noteworthy novel is Cotanaiyin Mutivu. 

Cardja Ramamirtti is adept at depicting the family woman in 
her stories. Her portrayal of children is never forgotten by the 
readers. Her mellifluous style is suitable for describing the basic 
culture of the people. Her novels are Latciyavatam, Panittuli and 
Muttuccippi. 

Kirusna, known as Ampujam, has written novels like Raji and 
Matukkinnam. Vimalaramani writes both for adults and children. 
Kuyili Rakjésvari’s novels, Unarnta Nericam and Teyvam Cirittatu 
are written with noble aims. Other women writers like K. Carasvati, 
K. Cavittiri and Anuttama have written stories which reflect the 
fundamental culture of family life. All their stories possess an 
artistic form. 

Komakal (Rajalatcumi) is another woman writer known for 
her interest in experimenting with new thematic trends in writing 
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stories. She has written interesting novels like Panimalar and Anpin 
Cittiram. She has written many interesting short stories too. Ina 
short story entitled, ‘Kanal Nir’, she describes how an elderly person 
after witnessing the love scenes of a couple in a park, feels sorry 
for having agreed in his earlier days to an arranged marriage. He 
feels that he has missed an aspect of life worth experiencing. In 
fact the elderly person appreciates and blesses their love. Later, 
however, he comes to know that the lover has married some other 
lady and therefore presumes that the earlies love stands terminated. 
However, some weeks after the marriage, the elderly person sees 
once again the old pair of lovers in the same park. Now he realises 
that what he has considered as true love is nothing but a mirage. 

K. Jeyalatcurhi’s novel, Talvurra Neficam, portrays the vicis- 
situdes of family life. Kiruttika’s (otherwise known as Maturam) 
novels, though they belong to the same category, excel in depicting 
the working of the inner mind. Two of her notable novels are 
Pukainatuvil and Ponkintu. 


Translated Novels 


Tribute must be paid to translators who translate stories and 
novels from other languages into Tamil for the benefit of the 
reading public. Among them, Ka: Sri. Sri., T.N. Kumaracami, 
T.N. Cénapati and Jayaraman are worth mentioning. Ka. Sri. Sri., 
has rendered the leading Marathi writer, Kantékar’s novels and 
short stories into Tamil. His famous ‘novels like Truturuvam, 
Kirauricavatam, and Erinatcattiram have been popular among the 
Tamils like any other good Tamil novels. Some others have trans- 
lated Marathi writer Patké’s stories into Tamil. At the beginning 
of this century the stories of Saratchandra and Bankim Chandra 
were popular in Tamil country. Both Kumaracami and Cénapati 
have attained fame by translating Rabindranath Tagore’s poems 
and stories. There are some who have been translating the stories 
from Hindi, French, German and Russian literatures into Tamil. 
As a result of these translations, the readers’ faculty of critical 
evaluation has sharpened. Now there has been increasing effort 
to translate stories and poems from other Dravidian languages 
such as Malayalam, Telugu and Kannada. Cittalinkayya has trans- 


lated the Kannada writer, Karanth’s work Maralimanniké into’ 


Tamil. M.S. Kamala, K6pinat and others translate Telugu and 
Malayalam stories into Tamil. 
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Eagerness in Imagination 


The Tamils too, like people in other countries, have shown 
great eagerness for reading love and miracle stories. In the carlier 
days epics and puranas satisfied the eagerness of people by portay- 
ing various incidents of love and miracles. Later the was and the 
talapurdnas played this role. With the advent of printing machines, 
many old stories. Vikkiramatittan Kataital, stories relating to saints. 
Parcatantra stories, and Arabic Kataikal satisfied the interests of 
the people. In the twentieth century when short stories and novels 
became popular, people began to show greater interest in imagina- 
tive love stories, miracles and perversities of various nature. Now 
the treatment of a story has taken a new turn. Descriptions of 
actions have been considerably reduced in modern stories. Instead 
greater attention is given to the explanation of the nature of the 
human mind. Despite this development people crave to read stories 
which portray the human mind swayed by love as well as the 
perversions of sex maniacs. As a result lust and perversions of sex 
have become the basic themes for some writers, whose main aim 
is to satisfy the lower instincts in man. Some of the stories based 
on these subjects managed to achieve literary form. As a result some 
writers have gained name, fame and material success. Taking this 
as a cue many writers have started writing on these themes. They 
succeed in portraying lust in their stories but do not achieve the 
artistic effect which is the basic thing to be aimed at in any form 
of creative writing. Like the talapuranas of the medieval period, 
the stories which depict the lower instincts in man lack realism. It 
is difficult now to say how many of these “new wave stories” will 
survive the test of time. However some writers have this determi- 
nation. “I don’t care whether or not my works achieve literary 
stature in the future. 1 care to gain fame and money in my span 
of life.” Writers of this nature neither worry about the future nor 
the present. How their stories will corrupt the minds of their readers 
and lead them astray is no concern of theirs. It is difficult to say 
whether the stories in this category which have gained fame, will 
in the future flourish as pieces of literature. 


Many Types of Creations 


If we generally evaluate the literary scene in Tamil Nadu there 
has been a tremendous growth of imaginative works like novels 
and short stories. After 1930 many writers have appeared on the 
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scene and they have been contributing much to the growth of Tamil 
literature by writing stories. It is in the field of short stories more 
than in novels, there has been a phenomenal growth. Among the 
voluminous production of short stories, undoubtedly there are 
some second-rate, borrowed and plagiarized stories. Pressed for 
time some write haphazardly stories which appear in weeklies, 
monthlies, and even in special annual numbers. Amidst these 
pseudo-stories standard and excellent stories have been continu- 
ously produced. There are some critics, who with certain stringent 
rules evolved on the basis of their own whimsicalities, evaluate the 
modern creative writings and reject most of them as sub-standard. 
This attitude of the modern critics reminds one of the Tamil critics 
of yore, who tried to assess the merits of ancient classical works 
with the aid of a grammatical work entitled Pattiyal. In spite of 
the modern critics with their strong likes and dislikes, there are 
many writers who write stories with excellent form and theme. All 
stories, again, cannot conform to a pattern of rules or whims and 
fancies of critics. If one realises the dictum that creative art emerges 
out of many themes and takes many shapes and forms, then one 
can perceive that the growth of novels and short stories in Tamil 
language has taken different forms and patterns. As the society 
and its problem vary periodicaly. the central theme of stories too 
change. In this century we find ‘a large number of authors who 
have written stories on a variety of themes from their own perspec- 
tive. These writers fall under different categories. Some have 
looked calmly atthe intricacies of social problems; while others 
with anger and agitation and describe them accordingly in their 
works. Yet another group of writers view the present day narrow- 
ness and meaness in the context of their knowledge of the extensive 
history of the world. Some other writers forget the future and the - 
past and portray in an exaggerated manner the present day prob- 
lems. Whereas another section depicts the sorrows and struggles 
of others as their own. One should not forget in this connection 
that as there are writers with different aims, so there are readers 
at different levels of mental development and perception. There- 
fore it cannot be said with certainty that the best novels and short 
stories would appeal to everyone. Even if the stories possess a 
beautiful form and are narrated with emotion, they may not survive 
as good literary pieces, unless they bear on life and hold up the 
mirror to life. It is praiseworthy that many standard stories exist 
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in Tamil language transcending the aforesaid limitations. It is 
remarkable that the Tamil language has been making appreciable 
progress in the twin fields of novel and short story as it had done 


in the earlier periods in epics and poetry. 


Man and Society 


We find a marked departure in the choice of subject matter 
in novels and short stories, the two popular genres of this century 
This change is noticeable in modern poetry also. What is that 
departure? In previous centuries the subject matter of poctical 


-works would be either God, a patron philanthropist, oF the ruler. 


In modern works there is no place for any of them. The modern 
writers concern themselves about men; their imagination is centred 
around the human society. Though many writers worship God, 
their pen does not worship Him. The writers enjoy the company 
of their kind; but even that company never always lingers in their 
imagination. They write seeking money, nonethless money does 
not occupy a place of prominence in their emotion. Only society 
and its component part man, his life struggle, sorrows and happi- 
ness become the subject matter for the modern writer. This is the 
paramount theme in today’s novel, short story, drama and poetry. 
God is the subject matter only in the writings of a few. Verses and 
essays written in honour of the rich disappear as soon as the tribute 
giving meeting is over. Now a stage has come where only emotional 
and imaginative writings which have relevance to man and society 
can attain literary status. Worship of God is an individual's emo- 
tional act and regarded as such by scholars. Contact with the rich 
again concerns the writer’s individual relationship. In modern times 
feelings for man and society have usurped the place of God and 
the rich in literature. And this trend is clearly revealed in the 
modern Tamil novels and short stories. 
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Essays and Other Types of Works 


Old and New 


It was the custom among the Tamils in earlier days to write 
in verse on any subject whether medicine, astrology, ethics or gos- 
pels. Literary works like dramas, as well as imaginative and written 
in descriptive writings were put into verse. It was due to the impor- 
tance given to versifiers in society, that everything was written in 
verse. In earlier times it was the versifiers who were regarded as 
scholars. However with the greater output of prose works from 
the seventeenth century onwards this trend has changed. Even 
during this period there was no complete cessation of writing in 
the medium of verse. In fact a considerable number of works were 
written in verse along with prose. But the people read only those 
poetical works that attained a certain literary standard. Other 
works were not read and their authors too were forgotten. 
Minatcicuntaram Pillai is an excellent example to cite here. 
Though he has written many works in verse, today he is remem- 
bered to some extent for his work, Cékkilar Pillaittamil and for 
his biography written by his illustrious student Caminata Iyer. But 
other poets of Pillai’s generation are conveniently forgotten. 

The poems of Iramalinkar, the father of the eclectic movement 
in Tamil Nadu and the saintly soul known for his compassion are 
remembered today largely for their simplicity, sweetness and melli- 
fluouness. Likewise Mayaram Vétanayakam Pillai is remembered 
because he happens to be the forerunner of novel literature in 
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Tamil and has to his credit devotional songs and didactic poems. 
Today. works written in verses following old tradition as well as 
on old themes are not appreciated. The great scholar and poet, 
Célavantan Canmukam Pillai has been relegated to the limbo of 
oblivion despite his writing some interesting poetical works such 
as Innicai Venpd Iruntiru, Paricatantira Venpa, Ekapata Nirrantan, 
Valluvar Néricai and others. Notwithstanding this trend people 
still patronize to some extent those poets who compose pucms 
with new ideas, emotions and imagination or emotions conveyed 
in new forms. 

Some scholars who lived towards the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of twentieth century wrote both poetical 
and prose works. Let us consider their contributions to Tamil 
literature. 


Curiyandrayana Sastriyar and Others 


Ciriyanarayana Sastriyar ( 1870-1903 A.D.) changed his name 
into Paritimarkalainar to conform to his conviction of writing chaste 
Tamil without the admixture of Sanskrit. He edited the Tamil 
magazine Ndnapotini between 1897 and 1898. Since he was 
interested in drama and was much concerned about the paucity of 
good literary dramas, Sastriyar wrote several of them like Kalavati, 
Rupavati, Manavijayam, Mativanan and others. The basic rules of 
dramatic art are set out in his work entitled Natakaviyal. Sastrivar’s 
poetical works were written in traditional style. Two of his works, 
Tamil Moliyin Varalaru (History of Tamil Language) and 
Tamilppulavar Carittiram (History of Tamil Poets) were considered 
very useful books during his time. He also translated a Sansknit 
work, Midra Ratcacam into Tamil. Though he was searned in 
Sanskrit and English, Sastriyar’s main concern was the improve- 
ment and progress of Tami! language and literature. His Tamil 
prose style was archaic, but it was lively and pregnant with novel 
as well as useful ideas. Therefore Sastriyar’s works were very 
stimulating during his period. 

Pinnattar Narayanacami lyer (1862-1914) wrote his works in 
the traditional pattern although he lived at a time when new literary 
types were being tried. Among the works that were published 
mention must be made of Manakkar Arruppatat, Tentillai Ula, 
Tentillaik Kalampakam and Kalappalp Puranam. His other works 
a puranam, an Grruppatai, a koévai and some others were never 
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published. None of lyer’s works was able to preserve his fame as 
a scholar. Only his commentary on the Cankam classic, Narrinai 
upholds his fame. 

Manonmani Ammaiyar (1863-1908), who is now unknown to 
many, is worth remembering as a reputed women scholar during 
her period and as the author of fifteen poetical works. 

Calacalécanc Chettiar (1876-1897), who died at the young age 4 
of twenty-one, distinguished himself as a traditional as well as | 





modern versifier. He translated into Tamil Shakespeare’s play, 
Cymbeline. 

Annamalai Reddiar who lived in the nineteenth century, com- 
posed anitati, pillaittamil and other poetical works. Among the 
poems which were based on folk-lore and could be sung with the 
accompaniment of music kdavaticcintu has a special rhythm of its 
own. Written with a powerful diction and depth of meaning, it is ; 
usually sung by the devotees of Lord Murukan while going to the , 
temple on certain festive occasions with kavati on their shoulders. 

On such occasions the devotees carry milk and flowers. Reddiar’s 
knowledge of music helped him to compose poems in kavaticcintu 
metre which possessed the power to move the hearts of listeners. 
Those soul stirring musical compositions brought him undying 
fame. : / 

R. Rakava Iyengar (1870-1948 A.D.) was a great scholar. He f 
had studied Tamil literature in the traditional way and written ; 
many profound works. He also edited the first Tamil research A 
journal, Centamil, which was published from Madurai. Besides he 
wrote several essays highlighting the literary features in Tamil 
classics. Apart from writing an elaborate commentary on the 
Cankam classic, Kuruntokai, lyengar brought out research works 
like Varcimanakar Nallicaippulamai Melliyalar and Tamilmoli 
Varalaru (History of Tamil literature). Following the traditional 
method he composed poetical works like Puvielupatu and Parikatai 

They contain many imaginative poems pregnant with meaning. 
The poetical work, Pdarikatai, which was written in venpaé metre 
highlights the greatness of the patron of poets and philanthropist, 
Pari of Cankam fame. Apart from these original works Iyengar 
translated the Bhagavad Gita and Sakuntala from Sanskrit into 
Tamil. : ‘ 

M. Rakava Iyengar (1878-1960 A.D.) who was a relative of 
R. Rakava Iyengar, was a great research scholar. Even at a very a 
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young age he edited the Tamil journal Centamil. He wrote many 
useful research essays concerning Tamil literature and literary his- 
tory. He had a classical style of writing Tamil with an admixture 
of rare literary words. 

Hakkumanap Pillai while holding an importent position in 
government service, contributed greatly to the growth of Tamil, 
He was the foremost among the few who rendered conspicuous 
service to the triple branches of Tamil, namely prose. poctry and 
plays. Apart from translating many English plays into Tamil, Pillar 
wrote original Tamil plays as well. He also possessed the gift of 
writing verses in kattalaikkalittura’ metre without alliteration and 
assonance. A departure from tradition, they were undoubtedly a 
novelty in Tamil literature. Besides these he composed over two 
hundred kirttanas which could be sung to the accompaniment of 
the musical instrument, vinai. 


V. O. C. and Civa 


Some among the patriots, who were in the forefront of the 
struggle for political independence, rendered great service to Tamil 
literature. Of such patriots V.O. Citamparam Pillai (1872-193) 
A.D.) was one. He was the first among the nationalists to start 
the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company, which competed with 
an English company in plying ships between Tuticorin and Sri 
Lanka. As a result of this and his own political stance against the 
English. Pillai was clapped in prison and tortured. He was also a 
close friend of poet Paratiyar and Bal Gangadhar Tilak. It was 
Tilak who gave Pillai the much needed financial support when he 
was in dire need. Though he had dedicated his life to the service 
of the nation. Pillai evinced great interest in writing in his mother 
tongue. Since he was a demagogue capable of appealing to the 
feelings of people. there was pliability in his Tamil style. He wrote 
some prose works. He translated the English thinker, James Alien’s 
ideas into Tamil in three separate works entitled Manampola 
Valvu, Akamé Puram and Valimaikku Markkam. These three 
works explain in brevity some of the abstruse philosophical ideas. 
Two of his original works, Meyyaram and Meyyarivu were in fact 
didactical works which explain the tenets of life based on the ideas 
found in Tirukkural. One of his poetical works, En Patal Tirattu, 
which contain one hundred verses, inculcate in people devotion 
to God. Another notable poetical work, Valliyammai Carittiram, 
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which was composed by Pillai tells movingly the biography of his 
wife. Now-a-days very few read his works. However with the object 
of spreading his fame many associations are established in Tamil 
Nadu in his name for rendering service to the people. 


Caminata Iyer 


In the twentieth century, Caminata lyer did signal service to © 
Tamil which brought him undying fame. He devoted his life to the - 
collection and edition of works written on palm-leaves. He pub- 
lished them without mistakes after careful study and analysis. In 
addition he wrote valuable prefaces, notes about authors, and 
elaborate explanatory notes about the contents of the books. 

Thanks to,his indefatigable efforts the Cankam classics, epics 

like the Civakacintamani, many puranas, tiitu, kévai, uld, parani 
kuravahci were brought out in superb editions. His critical notes 
on Purananuru, the Pattuppattu, the Patirruppattu and other works 
are research wealth bequeathed to the Tamil literary world. In 
addition he retold in prose the stories of epics briefly. Such works 
include Manimékalai Kataic Curukkam (The Brief Story of the 
epic Manimékalai), Buddha Dharma, Utayanan Kataic Curukkam 
(The Brief Story of Utayanag). Iyer wrote an elaborate biography 
of his teacher, Minatcicuntaram Pillai. It is a unique work among 
the biographies in Tamil. Short‘ biographies of other savants too 
appeared. His collection of essays include, Nan Kantatum 
Kéttatum, Paluiyatum Putiyatum, Nalluraik Kévai and Ninaivu 
Marcari. His analytical notes, critical essays and biographies con- 
tributed much to the growth of Tamil prose in this century. Iyer’s 
prose style is proverbial for flawless simplicity and clarity. He did 
not make a mark as a poet, though he was good at composing 
verses. His noble life which was dedicated to Tamil, in fact brought 
great fame to Tamil. Poet Parati immortalized him in the following 
lines: 


You will be praised by poets 
You will be blessed by them 
You will live in undying fame 
So long the Tamil language lives 


Maraimalai Atikal - 


Maraimalai Atikal (1876-1950) was a scholar in English, . 
Sanskrit and Tamil. Since his original name, Cami Vetacalam, was : 
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of Sanskrit origin, he changed it to Maraimalai Atikal, a corres- 
ponding term in pure Tamil. The articles that he wrote for journals 
in his youth reveal his devout interest in Saivism. And at the same 
time they reveal how he approached Saivism from the angle of 
social reform. Atikal wrote poetical works like Murukar 
Mummanikkévai and Cémacuntarak Kafnciyakkam, on the pattern 
of old literary works in Tamil. These two poetical works have 
brevity and depth of meaning. Atikal was largely responsible tor 
the growth and advancement of research works in literature. The 
most famous among his research works are Mullaippatiu Ardycci, 
and Pattinappalai Ardycci. From 1916 onwards, he wrote Tamil 
without the admixture of loan words from other languages. As he 
had changed his name into pure Tamil, so the journal Nanacakaram, 
which he edited became Arivukkatal to conform to his idea of pure 
Tamil. In fact his efforts to get rid of Sanskrit loan words in Tamil, 
gathered momentum and became the well known ‘Pure Tamil 
Movement’. In a florid and rich prose style he wrote about the 
greatness of Saivism and the heritage of Tamils. Atikal translated 
the play, Sakuntala, from Sanskrit into Tamil. In addition, he wrote 
another play Ampikapati Amaravati based on the life of a Tamil 
poet. Two of his novels were Kumutavalli and K6ékilampal 
Katitankal. The Tamil prose style which Atikal used reflected his 
desire to achieve perfection and discipline in whatever he attemp- 
ted. He had an abiding interest in the works written by the great 
English writers. Their approach is reflected in Atikal’s own 
research papers. However his imagination always functioned within 
the limits of Tamil literary tradition. As a result his works added 
to the richness of Tamil. Atikal is remembered today as the father 
of the Tani (Pure) Tamil movement. One of his scholarly and 
extensive research works is Manikkavdcakar Varalarum Kala 
Araycciyum. Other outstanding works are Palantamilk Kolkaiyé 
Caivacamayam, Tamilar Matam, Ampalavanar Tirukkuttu, 
Tamilttay, Tamilnattavarum Mélndattavarum, Murkalap Pirkalat 
Tamilp Pulavar, Makkal Narantu Uyirvaltal Eppati, and Arivuraik 
Kottu. 


Makilnan and Others 


K.P. Cantdsam wrote many interesting articles under the 
pseudonym Makilnan in this century. Imitating the English 
humorists, he also wrote witty essays in Tamil. There was a new 
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form and aim in his essays. One of his important works captioned 
Vatakkum Terkum is an interesting work written in a novel manner 
and in a style, devoid of foreign loan words. 

Pivai Kaliyanacutarar (1854-1918 A.D.) wrote several poet- 
ical, prose, literary and expositive works on Saivism. 

K.S. Cinivacap Pillai (1852-1929 A.D.), who was a lawyer by 
profession, did researches in Tamil inscriptions and literary history. 
He wrote a very good book on the history of Tamil literature. 

Anavaratavinayakam Pillai (1877-1940 A.D.) wrote thought- 
provoking research works on Tamil commentators and poets like 
Naccinarkkiniyar and Auvaiyar respectively. Besides writing the 
history of Tamil savants, he evinced keen interest and showed the 
way in compiling ‘the proverbs prevalent in the Tamil country. 

K.N. Civaraja Pillai (1879-1941 A.D.) initially edited English 
papers and distinguished himself as an essayist in that language. 
Later he took interest in Tamil and wrote some research works. 
He also wrote a book of poems entitled Ciru Pamalai for children. 

P.V. Manikka Nayakkar (1871-1931 A.D.), an engineer in 
the government service, was an erudite Tamil scholar. He wrote 
works like Kampan Pulukum Valmiki Vaimaiyum, Aindnam and 
others. His style was noted fowwit and sarcasm. He was deeply 
interested in doing research in Tamil phonetics. 

Celva Kécavaraya Mudaliar (1864-1921 A.D.) wrote many 
essays intermingléd with proverbs and showed depth and finesse 


in handling modern Tamil prose. His numerous prose works include ’ 


Tiruvalluvar, Kampanatar, Tamil, Tamil Viyacankal, Viydca Man- 
cari, Kannaki Katai, Apinavak Kataikal, and Paricalatcanam. 
Besides these. he wrote on Akbar, Ranade and Robinson Crusoe 
in Tamil. 

Vellakkal Cuppiramanyia Mudaliar (1857-1946 A,D.), though 
fully aware of the modern literary trends; wrote mainly conven- 
tional type of literary works. His poetical works abound in pun, 
yamakam and tiripu types of word juggleries. One of his poetical 
works, Nellaic Cilétai Venpda, was written in praise of Tirunelveli. 
It is known for its juggiery of words. He translated Milton’s Paradise 
Lost into Tamil in the viruttam metre. Spenser’s work on education 
was also translated by Mudaliar into Tamil. Two of his other poet- 
ical works were Kémpi Viruttam and Akalikai Venpa. 

C.K. Cuppiramaniya Mudaliar (1878-1961 A.D.) who-was a 
distinguished laywer at Coimbatore, appeared for the famous 
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nationalist V.O. Citamparam Pillai in his court cuses. Mudi liar 
was a devout Saivite as well as a Tamil scholar. His monumental 
work is the elaborate commentary on Perivapurdnam., the greatest 
of the Saiva epics. Besides this major scholarly work, he wrote 
some prose and poetical works. Among the prose works, the most 
famous one is on Cékkilar, the author of Perivapuranum. He 
wrote his autobiography under the title Oru Pittanin Cuyacaritan. 

Paranalinkam Pillai (1866-1947 A.D.) served as a protesser 
of English in some colleges affiliated to the University of Madras. 
He wrote the history of Tamil literature in English. Some of his 
prose works in Tamil were Tamilk Katturaikal, Maruttuvan Makal, 
Tappili and Kataiyum Karpanaiyum. 

K. Cuppiramaniya Pillai (1885-1945 A.D.) distinguished him- 
self in the field of law and did great service to Tamil. He wrote 
the biographies of Saiva saints like Tirufanacampantar in prose. 
He was the first author to write acommentary on the Tiruvacakam® 
He also wrote a history of Tamil literature under the title Tamil 
Hakkiya Varalaru. Pillai’s other works reveal his capacity for 


research. 
Katirécan Chettiar’s (1881-1953 A.D.) Urainataik Kovai con- 


tains many literary essays. They are written in a crisp style with 
choice words drawn from ancient classics. With his knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Chettiar was able to translate some Sanskrit works into 
Tamil. The Sanskrit work Miruccakatikd was translated into Tamil 
under the caption Manniyalcirutér. Apart from these he wrote 
some poetical works too. One of Chettiar’s important contributions 
to Tamil was his elaborate commeniary on the first section of the 
Tiruvacakam. The value of commentary lies in distilling out the 
inner meaning of the devotional poems. 

N.M. Vénkatacami Nattar (1884-1944 A.D.) adopted an 
archaic literary prose style in writing several of his essays and 
research works. Many of his essays were brought out in book form. 
The important research works were Kapilar, Nakkirar and Vélir 
Varalaru. He attained fame with his erudite commentaries on 
ancient literary works. 

Vénkatarajulu Reddiar was a scholar both in Sanskrit and in 
all the four Dravidian languages. He was a great research scholar 
in comparative study of morphology and syntax of these languages. 
His several essays and some research works reveal the depth of 
his scholarship. 
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K. Vativélu Chettiar (1863-1936 A.D.) who was a scholar in 
many fields including grammar, literature, logic and Vedanta 
philosophy, taught these branches of knowledge of many students 
and made them scholars. Chettiar showed abiding interest in 
Advaita Philosophy. He was the editor of a Tamil weekly, Lokd- 
pakari and a monthly, Cakkaravarttini. Apart from these pursuits, 
he wrote several works on Vedanta in Tamil prose. His glosses to 
Parimélalakar’s commentary on Tirukkural, is written in a com- 
prehensible style, marked by precision and clarity. All his essays 
were brought out in two volumes entitled Viydcapotini. To imprint 
ideas on the scholar’s mind, Chettiyar wrote with emphasis where- 
ver it was needed and with simplicity and clarity. Very few difficult: 
words could be’found in his writings. Some Sanskrit words were 
used in appropriate placés. 4 

Though Cémacuntara Paratiyar (1879-1959 A.D.) was a: 
lawyer by profession, he participated enthusiastically in the 
activities concerning the nation as well as the mother tongue, Tamil. 
He showed great care in safeguarding the interests of the Tamil 
language. He wrote an erudite commentary, from a new angle on 
some parts of the Tolkappiyam. Two of his prose works, Tacaratan 
Kuraiyum Kaikéyi Niraiyurf?and Cérar Tayamurai reveal his 
research ability and sound scholarship. His poetical work Mdrivayil 
depicts an imaginative episode based on the Mahabharata, where 
a Pandya ruler’s daughter sent an envoy to Arjuna. Paratiyar wrote 
many essays too. 

Among those scholars who were skilled in classical literature 
as well as interested in modern literary genres, Vaiyapurip Pillai 
(1891-1956 A.D.) was one. He spent his time in rendering yeoman 
service to Tamil, after giving up his profession as a lawyer. He 
was responsible for bringing out the monumental work of Tamil 
Lexicon before the turn of the first half of the twentieth century. 
Again, he performed the onerous duty of editing the entire Cahkam 
classics. As a result of his patient research, Pillai published many 
research works, like Ilakkiyac Cintanaikal, Nakkiya Tipam, Iak- 
kiya Utayam, Hakkiya Manimalai and Iakkiya Vilakkam. Though 
his conclusions may be controversial, thé logical way in which his 
conclusions are arrived at, is commendable. Pillai’s interest in mod- 
ern genres like novel and short stories induced him to write a novel 
called Raji, and a collection of short stories known as Cirukatai 
Majijari.- o- 
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Like Vaiyapurip Pillai, R.P. Cetup Pillai (1896-1961 A.D.) 
also gave up his profession as a lawyer and emerged as a Tamil 
scholar. His eloquent literary speeches attracted scholars. With his 
oratorial gift, Pillai succeeded in drawing thousands of people to 
literary meetings. All his literary speeches abound in alliteration 
and assonance. Those speeches were loaded with choice quotations 
taken out from classical works. Even as Pillai's speeches were a 
delectable feast for listeners, his writings were a literary treat for 
readers. He wrote more than twenty-five prose works in a beautiful 
style. One of his outstanding research works is Urum Perum. 

Dr. A. Citamparanata Chettiar (1907-1967 A.D.) utilised bis 
extensive worldly knowledge for the cause of Tamil. He wrote 
many essays in a forceful, eloquent style. Among his many prose 
works,, Munpanikkdlam, Tamilécai and Tamil Kattum Ulaku are 
outstanding. He approached the subject matter in all his works 
directly and with clarity. His style was a refined one, interspersed 
with words drawn from classical works. 

The old prose was written concisely using more literary words 
than those in:;common usage with alliteration and assonance. The 
Tamil term for prose is urainatai. It implies the style found in 
commentaries written on classical works. Much of the ancient com- 
mentators’s style of writing, though known for brevity, profundity 
and erudition, was beyond the comprehension of the layman. Now 
the trend has changed with the realisation that the wealth of know- 
ledge should be within easy reach of the many. This line of thinking 
gained impetus with the advent of printing press and mass educa- 
tion. Therefore a need arose to simplify the prose style so as to 
be easily understood by a large number of literates, who need not 
necessarily be scholars. Even the scholars themselves have now 
agreed that prose should be a simple medium to convey ideas 
directly and clearly. Modern poets like Paratiyar went a step ahead 
and advocated in his preface to the minor-epic Paricali Capatam, 
that the mechanics of poetry should be simplified. Another poet, 
Kavimani Técikavinayakam Pillai in one of his poems, Paratiyum 
Pattikkattanum, paid a glowing tribute to Parati for composing his 
poems in a sytle which would enable the reader to understand their 
meaning at the very first reading. Yet another poet in his preface 
to Pantiyan Paricu mentioned that his aim was to enrich Tamil by 
writing in a simple and elegant language. When the greatest of 
modern poets advocates simplicity for poems, this need for prose 
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requires no special emphasis. Only research scholars now read 
difficult works for specific purposes. The modern Tamil prose style, 
therefore was the result of a gradual transformation that had been 
effected from the days of T.V. Kaliyanacuntaranar and U.V. 
Caminata Iyer. They helped to simplify the Tamil prose style similar 
to what Saint Ramalinkar and Vétanayakam Pillai had achieved 
in the realm of poetry. It was only with the development of simple 
prose. that newspapers and magazines were able to reach the mas- 
ses. The Tamil scholar Kaliyanacuntaranar added another ele- 
meni—sweetness—to simplicity in writing prose. Likewise,  ° 
Caminata lyer, though soaked in ancient classics, wrote his literary 
experiences in newspapers and magazines in a simple and lucid 
style because he understood the need to write in that manner. 
Professor K. Namaccivaya Mudaliar also through his innumerable 
textbooks perpetuated that simple, lucid and mellifluous style in 
Tamil. 

Professor K. Namaccivaya Mudaliar (1876-1931), wrote 
innumerable textbooks in simple Tamil for school children. Those 
who had studied Tamil in schools some forty years ago, would 
have invariably studied one of his books. He was teaching Tamil 
in some schools and later became the Professor of Tamil in the 
Madras Presidency College. He wrote two plays; one was on 
Kicakan, an epic character and the other on Pirutivirajan, an his- | 
torical figure. In addition he wrote the life stories of Janakan and | 
‘Yécinkurajan. Técinkurajan was a chieftain of Gingee. He built a 
fortified fort at Gingee and defied the Carnatic Muslim rulers for 
a long time by sheer tactics and strength of arms. His heroism lives 
even today in Tamil folk songs. Técinkurajan’s heroic life was 
immortalized in Mudaliar’s book. Mudaliar also wrote a book of 
devotional poems entitled, Tanikai Tavappayanmalai. 

Many epics and purdnas were written in Tamil soon after the 
tenth century, playing the sedulous ape to the literary trends in 
Sanskrit. In the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, the Tamil 
language adopted certain new literary genres like the novel and 
the short story from western literature. Despite borrowing and 
adoptions, whatever was written in Tamil, never affected the nor- 
mal ‘growth of the language, but in general reflected the life-style 
and aspirations of the people. In short the Tamil language pre- 
served its individuality. However it is undeniable that the new 
impact has affected the style of writing Tamil. The ‘impact was 
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largely due to scientific improvements and its resultant emergence 
of mass media and communication systems. The cumulative effect 
of all these was greater awareness among the people and the pheno- 
menat increase in the literacy rate. With education they learnt 
more about other cultures, values and life-styles. These cultural 
values slowly got assimilated into the traditional culture of the 
Tamil people. Of all the scientific inventions, printing machine has 
a tremendous impact on the Tamil language. After the advent of 
printing the habit of one person treading and may others listening 
ceased. Now-a-days besides books, everyone reads journals and 
magazines. When education has become mass-based, the need for 
reading materials written with simplicity, clarity and lucidity has 
arisen. All these have affected the Tamil langauge enormously. 
Poetry has yielded its pride of place to prose. Poetry has become 
simple. Tamil prose is simple and lucid in the absence of allitera- 
tion, assonance and pedantry. In modern prose difficult and archaic 
words are ruthlessly replaced by simple words in current use. 
Although literary words may occur in certain types of literary and 
critical papers, the style as such, has been gradually simplified. In 
the novel, the short story and the play. the archaic literary stvle 
has been totally rejected. 


T.V. Kaliya@nacuntarar 


T.V. Kaliyanacuntarar (1883-1953 A.D.). who was essentially 
a Tamil scholar, started his career as a Tamil teacher, became 
famous as journalist, political leader, labour leader and a good 
mentor to budding writers. In his younger days, he followed the 
Tamil tradition implicitly. It is seen in the commentary which he 
wrote on the Periyapurdnam. Later a transformation took place 
in his life in the light of experiences gained in various spheres of 
activity. His experiences as the editor of a Tamil daily, Técabaktan 
and a weekly Navacakti; as the speaker and chairman of social, 
religious and political meetings and conferences and the experi- 
ences he gained through association with scholars in different fields 
gave his writings maturity, clarity and refinement. This maturity 
and clarity could be found in his important prose work, Manita 
Valkkaiyum Kantiyatikalum, written in 1917. Another major work 
in prose Murukan Allatu Alaku, reveals the refined mind which 
had soaked itself in the ancient Tamil classics. Yet another work 
Pennin Perumai was written so as to bring about a new status and 
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prestige for the womenfolk in society. The prose style in all these 
works is majestic and mellifluous. Apart from the appealing style, 
one notices noble ideas in all his works. In the midst of writings 
which kindled strong likes and dislikes, passions, stubbornness, 
partiality, animal instincts and destructive attitudes, it was indeed 
a good fortune for the Tamil literary world that a noble soul like 
Kaliyanacuntaranar came forward to write many works impartially, 
without sacrificing high ideals and within the limits of the cultural 
milieu and with compassion. Some of his prose works like Tamil 
Tenral, were nothing but a collection of speeches, which he had delivered 
on various occasions and on different subjects. They could be regarded 


as oratorical literature. His editorials to newspaper and weekly were _ 


collected and bropght out in the form of books like Tamilic Colai. 
Works of this nature may rightly be claimed as literature for their 
thought content, style and diction. Since Kaliyanacuntaranar was 
the first to publish his speeches and editorials in the form of books, 
they could be regarded as an innovation in Tamil. He wrote elabo- 
rate prefaces to many Tamil works. Everyone of them could be 
regarded as a literary piece, bound to live as literature. When 
requested for a preface to a book entitled Métait Tamil (Oratorical 
Tamil) he unexpectedly introduged a new technique in writing the 
preface to the book, intended to train people in rhetoric and orat- 
ory. This particular preface begari as if Kaliyanacuntaranar was 
giving an oration. The preface began thus: ‘Comrades! I stand 
before you. Do you know the reason for doing so? I am going to 
give my preface to the work, Matait Tamil.” Though Kaliyanacun- 
taranar came in the tradition of old Tamil scholars, he introduced 
many new techniques and innovations in the art of writing and 
speaking Tamil. 

Since 1942, Kaliyanacuntaranar composed many poetical 
works, Some among them were written with the title Aru/ Véttal 
(seeking the grace of God) following the tradition established by 
the hymns of Nayanmars and Alvars as well as Iramalinkar’s 
Arutpa. To this category of poetical works belong, Kaliyanacun- 
taranar’s Tirumal Arul Véttal, Murukan Arul Véttal, and Kiristu 
Arul Véttal. Other works of this type like Putumai Véttal and 
Potumai Véttal reveal Kaliyanacuntarar’s vision of an egalitarian 
state and a society free from caste and other inequalities. While 
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welcoming the new ideologies in these works, the author pays 
tribute to the good things in the old social order as well. In addition, 
these works reveal his revulsion against giant stride in technological 
civilisation and his natural love of the serenity in nature. 
Kaliyanacuntarar wrote in all fifteen poetical works in traditional 
metres. However, modernity could be seen in ideas and in emotion. 
He lived an ideal life of simplicity, purity and universality. These 
noble ideals are reflected more in his poetry than in prose. But it 
is difficult to say that all his verses have poetic qualities, There 
are verses among them that possess poetic features like imagination 
and emotion. Like the gospels of great souls, Kaliyanacuntarar’s 
select compositions represent the quintessence of culture. 


Other Scholars 


Among the scholars who have written the history of Tamil 
literature, the works of K. Cinivaca Pillai, K. C uppiramaniya Pillai 
and T.P. Minatcicuntaranar are very useful. Another scholar 
Cataciva Pantarattar utilised his research knowledge in inscriptions 
and clarity in history to write the most commendable work, /lakkiya 
Araycciyum Kalvetium. Mayilai Cinivénkatacami gave a clear 
account of the contributions made by Christians, Jains and Buddh- 
ists to Tamil literature in the following works, Kiristavamum 
Tamilum, Camanamum Tamilum and Pautamum Tamilum respec- 
tively. Pulavar Kovintan wrote many volumes about the kings and 
poets of the Cankam period. Through their research works, scho- 
lars like M. Iracamanikkam, Camicitamparanar, M. Arunacalam, 
M. Varadarajan, Vellaivaranar, A.M. Paramacivanantam and 
Venkatarama Chettiyar gave precision, clarity and simplicity to 
Tamil prose. Other research scholars like Turai Arankacami, K. 
Appatturai, V.S. Manikkam and Iramanatan Chettiyar adopted 
the prose style of medieval commentators. 

T.P. Minatcicuntaranar’s research work Kanal Vari was a 
departure from other research works on the Cilappatikaram. In 
this work he substantiated his view that the chapter kanal vari 
which appears in the first canto was the pivot on which the entire 
epic Cilappatikaram revolves. Markkapantu Sarma’s Cilampin 
Payiram, and Cilampum Manimékalaiyum were erudite research 
works on the twin epics Cilappatikaram and Manimékalai. Other 
scholars, who wrote excellent research works on the Cilap- 
patikaram, were M.P. Civaiianam (he spread the greatness of 
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TlankG, the author of Cilappatikaram, and earned the title “Cilam- 
puc Celvar”), M. Varadarajan, P. Kurucami, N. Cajicivi, K. 
Tiruméni and others. 

T.K. Citamparanata Mudaliar enjoyed the poems of Kam- 
pardmayanam and wrote interesting research articles. Others who 
wrote research works on Kampan’s Ramayana were P. Sri, A. 
Cinivacarakavan, A.S. Nanacampantan, K.V. Jakannatan, Maka- 
racan Cuppu Reddiar, Ramakirusnan and others. 

Many research works, articles and papers were written on the 
Tirukkural. Scholars like Kaliyanacuntaranar, as well as poets like 
Namakkal Kavirficar and Paratitacan published new and thought 
provoking commentaries. Noteworthy research works were written 
by T.P. Minatcicuntaranar, M. Varadarajan and K6tantapani Pil- 
lai. K.A.P. Vicuvanatan’s interesting articles on the Tirukkural 
were published in three books. 

Scholars like K.V. Jakannathan, T.P. Minatcicuntaranar, Ilak- 
kuvanar, Vénkatarama Chettiar, K. Rajavélu, A.S. Nanacam- 
pantan, M. Varadarajan, P. Kurucami and N. Cajicivi researched 
into the Cankam anthologies, Ettuttokai and Pattuppattu and 
brought out the intricate and interesting ideas found in them in 
their learned works. Likewise gcholars like Paramacivanantam, 
Nanacampantan, Nanamirtti, Palacuppiramaniyan and Vel- 
laivaranar wrote research articles; papers and books on the 
mediaeval epics and the Bhakti literature. 

Writers like Palacupiramaniyan, Kamatci Ammaiyar, 
Arumukanar, Anpukanapati and Cinivacan wrote interesting arti- 
cles on certain sections of ancient literature. Among the writers 
who have written articles on certain aspects of modern life, the 
writings of Cuki Cuppiramaniyam are worth mentioning. 


Calai Hantiraiyan Kovintacami, Vimalanantam, Viracami and 
others made a critical appraisal of the works of modern poets like 
Paratiyar, Paratitacan and others, and brought out standard critical 
books. ‘ 


It is praiseworthy that M.P. Civafianam has given a critical 
account of the growth of Tamil literature during the freedom strug- 
gle in an excellent research work. : 


Coma. Le. has written many works analysing the topography, 
fertility, life-style and dialects of the people who live in various 
districts of Tamil Nadu. He has also written many interesting works 
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of his travel experiences in several countries of the world. M.C. 
Campantan has analysed in depth the topography and history of 
the city of Madras in a commendable work. 

There are many books in Tamil, narrating travel experiences 
in foreign countries. Some among them have gained the status of 
literary works. Writers like A.M. Paramacivanantam, C. Cup- 
piramanyiam, N.D. Cuntaravativélu, Maniyan and others have 
narrated their travel experiences interestingly in their works. 
Comu's Akkaraic Cimaiyil is an eminent work of this type. A.K 
Cettiyar’s Ulakam Curriya Tamilan and Coma. Le.’s works are 
interestingly written. Mérimacilamani has set down her travel 
experiences in her book Amerikkap Payana Ninaivu Alaikal which 
have been received well by scholars. 

Writers who explained rare ideas in the form of letters in their 
works, contributed much to the growth of Tamil literature. Works 
of this nature by Arifar Annadurai and M. Varadarajan became 
popular among the people. Arinar Annadurai analysed the great- 
ness of the ancient Tamil country as well as made a critical appraisal 
of the modern political problems in his letters. These letters initially 
appeared in weeklies and later were collected and brought out in 
the form of books. 


Biography 

For the past two centuries biographies have become as important 
genre in Tamil literature. The nineteenth century biographical 
work. Vinétaraca Manjari gives an interesting account of the Tamil 
poets. There is more of fiction than of biography in that work. It 
is indeed a very fine art to write a biography without fictious 
material. Va. Ra. wrote an interesting biography of poet Paratiyar. 
U.V. Caminata Iyer wrote an excellent biography of his Tamil 
teacher, Minatcicuntaram Pillai. It is now considered a part of 
literature, for its deft handling of the subject matter. It gives a 
mine of information about the Tamil scholars, who were the con- 
temporaries of Minatcicuntaram Pillai. Apart from this monumen- 
tal work, Caminata Iyer wrote several other short biographies of 
famous men in different walks of life. Another scholar Caminata 
Carma also wrote several interesting biographies. The biographies 
of Leo Tolstoy, Lenin and Bernard Shaw were written by Tamil 
scholars. Marai Tirunavukkaracu and K. Cantiracékaran wrote very 
penetrating biographies of their respective fathers. Patmanapan 
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and others wrote elaborate biographies about poet Paratiyar. M.P. 
Civanhanam brought to light the greatness of Kattapomman and 
Citamparam Pillai, through his incisive biographies, Virapantiyak 
Kattapomman and Kappalottiya Tamilan. Rakunatan’s Putumaip- 
pittan Varalaru gives a good account of Putumaippittan, the father 
of Tamil short stories. Other biographies like Tamilttontar Vir- 
amdmunivar were written in a laudable manner. Vénkatacalam 
wrote the hagiography of Saiva saints. Pammal Campanta Mudaliar 
in a biography entitled, Yan Kanta Pulavarkal, gave a good account 
of the Tamil poets and scholars who were his contemporaries. 

To write an autobiography is indeed a very interesting creative 
art. Although there are very few autobiographies in Tamil, those 
few are excellent examples for others to follow. U.V. Caminata 
Iyer’s autobiography, En Carittiram and T.V. Kaliyanacuntarar’s 
Valkkaik Kurippukkal, are masterpieces in the art of writing 
autobiographies in Tamil. Among the Tamil poets Namakkal Ram- 
alinkam Pillai has written his autobiography. Although Caminata 
Iyer’s autobiography was left unfinished with 122 chapters, it is a 
remarkable work. T.V. Kaliyanacuntarar’s autobiography is like 
an encyclopaedia giving information about scholars in various 
fields, great savants, even about sgme ordinary workers as well as 
political leaders. 


Juvenile Books 


Now-a-days many books are being published in Tamil for . 
children. Children evince great interest in new things, ideas and: 
imaginative creations. They may not show any interest or learn 
anything, if materials are presented in an uninteresting way. Their 
mind receives only that knowledge which is given to them in an 
interestingly simple manner. 

Many books have been published in recent years to improve 
the general knowledge and satisfy the inquisitiveness of children. 
It is commendable that most of the juvenile books are being written 
with imagination and in a style easily comprehensible by children. 
Among those who write for children mention must be made of 
T.J. Rankanatan, Cuntaravativelu, Piivannan, Teyvacikamani, 
Tampi Cinivacan and Vaittanna. Some write detective and horror 
stories too for children, although they are not suitable to them. 
They cannot be regarded in the strict sense as juvenile works. 
Interesting stories that have been popular among the people for 
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generations are simplified for children. AJa. Valliyappa has col- 
lected interesting anecdotes from the lives of great men in their 
youth and brought them out in two interesting books under the 
caption Periyor Valvilé and Cinnan Ciruvayatil. These two books 
are written in an interesting style most suitable for children. 

Even for adults it has become a necessity now-a-days to write 
in a comprehensible style without resorting to archaic words and 
complex syntactical structure. However there are no two opinions 
that the subject matter in a book, whether meant for adults or 
children, should be of such kind as to kindle noble emotions in 
their minds. This is what great scholars expect from books. Since 
publishing a book or an article has become so common that many 
posing as writers write on despicable matters in an attractive style. 
Useless and contemptible stuff has been presented as worthwhile 
reading material for spare hours in books and magazines. In this 
process books of little or no value get more popularity than those 
of genuine writers. In some respects the concept of writing in a 
simple and easily comprehensible style has in the hands of some 
writers been constantly misused. Extremists rather than those who 
write impartially carry the day by vigour of style and convincing 
manner of expression. As a result the simple and comprehensible 
style of writing has become a potent weapon in the hands of those 
who could sway the minds by passions rather than those who could 
write impartially. In the earlier days, the style of writing was the 
dividing line between scholars and commoners but now another 
element, the theme itself has been added to it. Amidst the struggle 
between quality and cheap writing, there are some writers who 
write on profund themes with a sense of proportion, believing in 
the ultimate triumph of truth. It is indeed heartening to note that 
even in the field of literary criticism, extremism has now given 
place to impartial and balanced expression of views. 
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Modern Poetical Works 


Even in the nineteenth century some poets lived by composing 
uld, matal and antati types of works in honour of patron philan- 
thropists. As in the mediaeval period, poets showed greater 
interest in figures of speech than in emotion and imagination and 
satisfied themselves with play of yords by writing cilétai, yamakam 
and cittirakkavi or ornamental poems. It was also the period when 
poets passed their time in deriving enjoyment from describing the 
feminine beauty and inciting the baser instincts in man. However, 
there were great men of letters like Ramalinka Cuvamikal and 
Vétanayakam Pillai; but their number was small. Paratiyar, who - 
was born in 1882 A.D. belonged to this category of illustrious 
poets. He not only abstained from composing eulogistic poems on 
the rich but criticized others for doing so. This brought the wrath 
of his patron Zamindar and as a result of it Paratiyar had to leave 
the Zamin. His passion to maintain his liberty, pride in his talents, 
his desire to serve humanity and work for the political indepen- 
dence of the country made him different from most of his contem- 
poraries. His friendship with V.V.S. Iyer, V.O. Citamparam Pillai 
and contact with Tilak strengthened Paratiyar’s conviction to 
devote his life to the service of the country. He composed patriotic 
poems and sung them with fervour, seated on the beach in Madras. 
His poems were printed and distributed far and wide, and they 
created an awakening among the people. Only through these pat- 
riotic poems Paratiyar was known to. the country till his death in 
1921. 
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Paratiyar did not confine himself to the writing of pitriotic 
poems alone. Other types of poems criticising social evils were 
also written. Yet some other poems condemned the caste system, 
opposed superstitions, encouraged the children, attacked the 
shameful treatment accorded to women as well as the undue impor- 
tance given to English at the cost of the mother tongue. Poems of 
this nature are appreciated mostly for their emotional charm and 
appeal. 

Paratiyar possessed an independent outlook from his younger 
days. He jealously guarded his personal liberty too. Though he 
lived in the company of the rich Zamindars and in the midst of 
poets who earned their living praising them, his mind was able to 
soar high and get itself interested in the struggle for political inde- 
pendence. When he became the editor of Swadésamutran, a Tamil 
daily, Paratiyar was directly drawn into the freedom struggle. His 
writings were therefore profoundly influenced by the struggle for 
political independence. Such was their force and animation that 
the people were inflamed with passion for liberation. When he 
realised that his writings would create problems for Swadésamitran, 
he resigned and started another paper /ndia on his own. When 
there were widespread rumours that he would be arrested by the 
Government, Paratiyar retired to Pondicherry, one of the French 
enclaves in South India. There he cultivated the friendship of two 
great patriots, V.V.S. Iyer and Aurobindo. During Paratiyar's stay 
at Pondicherry, he composed many beautiful poems charged with 
patriotic feelings. 

Though Paratiyar’s poems were meant to arouse the people 
for political struggle in those days, many among them still excite 
noble emotions. The following poem, for example, even now kin- 
dles patriotism among the people when sung. 


That name Bharat whoever mentions 
Eradicates poverty and vanquishes enemies.' 


Paratiyar has sown in it many ideas that are now put forward 
for fostering unity in the country. He says in that poem that people 
would go boating on the river Sind on a moonlight with charming 
young girls from Kerala singing beaufiful Telugu songs. Further, 
he hopes that the betel leaves grown on the banks of Kaveri would 
be bartered for the wheat grown on the Gangetic plains, that the 
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leonine Mahar4shtrian poets would receive ivory tusks of Tami: 
Nadu as rewards for their poems; that suitable instruments would 
be installed at Kanchipuram to hear the discourses of the poets at 
the Banaras meet; that the Rajput heroes would be rewarded with ; 

; 





gold obtained from Mysore. He suggests that by diverting the 
excess water of Ganges during the monsoon period to the dry 
central regions for purposes of irrigation, floods in Bengal should 
be averted. He cherished such hopes as these in his heart. Paratiyar ; 
composed another patriotic poem with the caption Enkal Tay(Our —* 
Mother) in the rhyme of Kdavaticcintu verses so commonly sung 

on festive occasions at Murukan temples in Tamil Nadu. The feel- 

ings of patriotism and national unity are emphasised in the follow- - 

ing poem: : 


When was my mother born? 

None can tell 

Not even those that perceive the past 
Such is her greatness. 


Thirty crores of faces has she 

yet one only-is her soul 
_ Eighteen languages possesses she 

Yet one only is her thought. 


With hands of sixty crores 
Charity performs she 
{Those very hands) 

Pulverise those enemies 

That attempt to exploit her 

On righteous Kings showers she 

Blessings and many an act of kindness. 

The unrighteous ones gulps she 

And executes the dance of bliss.? 


Paratiyar has translated Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s verse, 
Vandémataram, into Tamil in two different poems. 

As Paratiyar has conveived and visualised India as one political 
whole and paid tribute to her greatness, so its part Tamil Nadu is 
also praised by him in a famous poem entitled, Centamil Natu. 
The following lines taken from that poem have captured the minds 
of boys girls in Tamil Nadu. 


As soon as Centami] Natu is mentioned 
There flows into our ears nectar sweet 
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As soon as Tantaiyar Natu is uttered 
There surges up a power in our souls.* 


In the original, assonance is skilfully used to kindle emotion. 
Paratiyar’s poems which depict the greatness of Tamil has been 
remembered and sung on all the public platforms in Tamil Nadu 
even today. At a time when the Tamils were under the spell of 
the English language, Paratiyar aroused their consciousness to the 
greatness of their mother tongue. His services to Tamil language 
in this respect are without a parallel. 

Paratiyar who had praised the ancient greatness of India and 
its soul-enriching cultural traditions, never failed to condemn the 
present day uncivilised manners and superstitious beliefs of the 
people. There are many poems which condemn the defects among 
the Tamils vehemently. The following poem composed in the style 
of Nonticcintu verses is a good example. 


Uncontrollable are my feelings 

To think of men, fallen from man's estate 
Their division-one crore? 

Too numerous to count. 


“It’s a five-headed snake} says father, 
“It’s a six-headed one,’ son avers 
Differences arise between father and son 
Years to come 

Both will remain as enemies. 


Sastras they may not consult any 
But believing in false ones 

Let him be of the same family 
Differed but on principles 

Will contemptuously by denigrated.* 


In the following remarkable verse, Paratiyar totally rejects the 
old social order with scorn. 


Many castes you many enumerate 

But for them no fixed rules 

Morals many you may preach 

But before money you prostrate-Go, Go, Go. 
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Yet in another equally interesting verse, he warmly welcomes 
the new social order. The verse runs thus: 


You with sparkling eyes 

With determined heart 

With clarity of mind 

Will be incensed at poverty—Come, Come, Come ® 


Paratiyar likes to see a society established without any 
economic disparity among people. His longing finds expression in 
the form of a poem charged with emotion. 

” Will the habit ever exist 
Where man grabs man’s food? 
Will there ever be a life 
Where man looks on man’s suffering? 
In this world 
Will there ever be such a life? 
Among us 
Will there ever be such a life? 
Let us formulate a rule henceforth 
For ever let us uphold it: 
If there is no food for anyone 
Let us destroy this world. 
We all belong to one family, one race 
We are all Indians. 


Equal status we hold 

Same prestige we all enjoy 
We are Kings of this land 
And Kings of this land we are 
Yes, we are the Kings.’ 


In another poem captioned, Vifutalai (Freedom) Paratiyar 
brings out his concept of freedom. According to him freedom 
means both political and economic freedom of the people. 


In human race 

No one is poor 

None is a slave 

In India 

No one is despicable 

With education and wealth 
All happily mingle 
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As men of status 
And live with equality." 


Paratiyar's Cutantarap Pallu, is modelled on a folk song sung 
by farmers. They are known as Palluppatiu. In this type of poems 
also, he emphasises the necessity of equality among human beings. 
The following poem welcomes equality among various sections of 
people. 


Gone are the days 

When people addressed Brahmins as lyers 
Gone are the days 

When people addressed Europeans as Turais 
Gone are the days 

When people did obeisance to the rulers 
Gone are the days 

When people went on errands for the cheats 
Let us all worship 

Agriculture as well as industry 

And condemn the slothful 

Who merely live to eat and enjoy.” 


Paratiyar wrote several poems arousing the patriotism of the 
people. There is a lengthy poem which is an imaginative exhortation 
of Shivaji kindling the spirit of his soldiers. Another poem on 
Gopalakrishna Gokhale is written, employing the tune in Iram- 
alinka Cuvamikal’s poem. Some poems which could enkindle pat- 
riotism were also written analogous to Kopalakirusna Parati’s Nan- 
tanar Kiirttanaikal. Since Paratiyar gave evidence in favour of his 
friend Citamparam Pillai, he heard the arguments that ensued 
between the Judge and Pillai. The following verses give the spirit 
of that argument. 


Will we die 

In our own country 

Rendering service to foreigners? 
Never will we fear. 


In any other country 

These injustices 

Would never be tolerated 

Would God look on it helplessly? 
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Vantémataram, that magic word 
Till our last breath 

We will repeat 

And bowing our heads, 

We will praise our mother. 

Is it an infamy? 

Is it a disgrace? 

Would you ever succeed 

If you butcher me? 

Would my spirit ever die? 

Would ever the inner force vanish? 
Would ever the determination die?! 

Paratiyar composed some poems depicting the greatness of 
national leaders like Guru Govind, Lala Lajpat Rai, Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Bal Gangadhar Tilak. His unfeigned admiration for 
Tilak is well known to the Tamils. He was the first poet to perceive 
the greatness in Mahatma Gandhi and to understand his concept 
of ahimsa. Gandhiji was praised by him as a venerable soul who 
spiritualized politics and rejuvenated the country. Even before the 
country could understand the Gandhian path it was Paratiyar who 
paid a glorious tribute to its purity, and effectiveness. 

Kutukutuppaikkaran or Konanki is a gypsy, with a primitive 
musical instrument in hand that visits the houses in the early hours 
of the day predicting the future of the inmates. Usually the predic- 
tion will be made in the form of a folk-song with the background 
music produced by the instrument. Paratiyar found and appreciated 
the form, rhythm, and tune of this folk-song. On this model he 
himself composed a poem with the title Putiya Konanki, in which 
he expressed many ideas concerning the progress of the country. 
This type of a poetry is Paratiyar’s contribution to Tamil prosody. 


Gudu Gudu Gudu Gudu 
Favourable time approaching 
Favourable time approaching 


Poverty departing 

Wealth arriving 

Education increasing 

Sins dissolving 

Woe unto the educated 
* Woe unto the educated 
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That are crooked and sinful 
Shastras increasing 
Castes descreasing 

Eyes opening 

Justice appearing 
Superstitions of yore 
Disappear soon 
Heroism dawns 
Greatness is bestowed 
Oh Sakti! Oh Bhagavati 
Pronounce this 
Righteousness grows 
Righteousness grows.!! 


Paratiyar appreciated the values enshrined in the ancient cul- 
ture. Noble truths found in Upanishads, purdnas, and epics were 
explained in his essays. He was moved by Paiicali's grief as well 
as heroism as revealed in the Mahabharata. At the same time he 
was able to see the unique similarity between Paficali’s and Bharat- 
mata both in grief and the struggle for political freedom. Visualising 
this similarity, he composed a minor epic entitled Paricali Capatam. 
He heard the preachings of Sister Nivedita, the disciple of Swami 
Vivekananda, and acknowledged her as his guru. Probably due to 
her teachings, Partiyar was able to understand and appreciate the 
true principles of Swami Vivekananda. Paratiyar worshipped 
Shakti and composed many poems of devotional theism. He com- 
posed also philosophical and mystical ones embodying the quintes- 
sence of Védantic Philosophy. Even in such poems he expressed 
his great desire for the progress and well-being of the country and 
the world. Some of his philosophical poems like Anpécivam and 
Paraciva Vellam are unique for their clarity of thought and expres- 
sion. He wrote about Kannan (Krisna) from different angles, as 
his child, servant, friend, father, teacher and lover in several 
poems. Likewise, Kannamma was depicted as his lady love, 
mother, and a playful child. Periyalvar’s imaginations and the cult 
of bhakti as revealed in the hymns of other Alvars were beautifully 
blended with a new lustre in Paratiyar’s poems on Kannan. 

Some of Paratiyar’s poems like Vinadyakar Nanmani Malai and 
Tacankam were composed conforming to the old Tamil poetical 
tradition. However, in some places the contents possess a novelty. 
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Paratiyar’s devotional poems, composed in straightforward 
and clear sytle, kindle lofty emotions. His poems relating Sakti 
worship create a new awakening among the people. If the poem 
concerning the cosmic dance, Ulikkittu, is recited with emotion 
one can have the feeling of witnessing the annihilating dance of 
Kali. His universal outlook is revealed in the devotional poems 
on Jesus Christ and Prophet Muhammad. 

Paratiyar’s philosophical poems Nanappatalkal, are avidly 
read even to this day. The following poem is composed in a tune 
similar to the one sung by mendicants while begging in residential 
areas. It is written in a majestic style. 


» No fear, no fear 
Absolutely no fear 
If the whole world 
stands against me 
No fear, no fear 
Absolutely no fear.!2 


Paratiyar’s minor epic Paricali Capatam is written in viruttam 
and cintu. Some of the verses in this epic belong to the category 
of folk songs like the nonticcintu. In fact he gives a new life and 
status to the nonticcintu type of verses by proving that they express 
emotions ina telling manner. This is made possible by the simplicity 
of the verses. While narrating the gambling scene, where Dharma 
loses the sovereignty of the country to Sakuni, Paratiyar does not 
view it as an incident in the epic but as the loss of the very freedom 
of India. : 

He digresses from the story to moralize upon the whole issue. 
In disgust he says, it is a grave injustice to lose the freedom of a 
country in a gamble without ever taking note of the people’s feelings 
and treating them as mere beasts. His indignation comes out on 
the crest of waves of spectacular similies such as are rarely found 
in Tamil literary history. 


Like the temple priest who sells 
The idol he worships—. 

Like the watchman who gambles 
The home he guards— 

An adept in myriads of rules 
Taruman gambles away the country 
Fie upon the ignoble deed! 
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Kings don’t regard others as humans 

But merely a herd of beasts 

Books of codes many may be cited 

Rules for the kings to govern the country 
Have not been properly evolved.'* 


While narrating the epic story. Paratiyar is tormented by the 
mistakes committed by the rulers of various countries in the world 
today. 


Nowhere exists in the world 

The system of governing a country 
Without any partisan attitude 

Without uprooting foundations of Dharma 
Without compromising cherished principles 
Without plunging others in distress. 

To discuss any further is futile. 

Let us narrate the story.!4 


When Draupadi is gambled away in the story, Paratiyar grows 
indignant. In this particular episode of the epic he sces the grief of 
Mother India under subjection. Therefore. he flares up at the atrocity 
perpetrated in the name of sport. 


As if 
Placing a sacrificial offering before a cur 
Renting out a gorgeous bungalow to a ghost 
Adorning an owl with a gold jewel 
obtained by selling a person 
None to question there 
Made the goddess of their life—Draupadi—a slave 
To such disreputable men. 
Who would kill a beloved baby 
To obtain leather for making slipper? 
Is divine Paficali an appropriate bet 
For this bewitching gamble?!* 


When Pandavas lose in the game of chance, Duryodhana 
orders one of his brothers to bring Pancali to the royal court. 
Dutshadana dragged her to the court seizing her by the hair. At 
this point Paratiyar breaks in on the story, to rebuke the people 
of Hastinapura for looking on at the incident without beating up 
Dutshadana and relieving Draupadi of her grief. 
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Hopelessly she cried, listless 
Pandavas’ wife 
Draupadi was dragged along 
The hand, clutching her lengthy hair 
He walked in front 
People merely looked on 
All along the way 
What callous people! 
Cowardly dogs! 
Without trampling the prince in the dust 
Freeing her from his clutches 
And restoring her to the private chamber 
Like trees people stood 
And shed crocodile tears— 
* Woman’s tears— 
Would they be of any use?16 


The foregoing lines bring out Paratiyar’s anger at those who 
having been a party to the enslavement of the country engage 
themselves in idle platitudes without ever attempting to free it. 
What sort of determination people should possess to free the coun- 
try is reflected in the vows made by the five Pandava brothers and 
their wife Paficali towards the éhd of the epic. 

For some of the verses in the epic Paratiyar himself has given 
the tune, perhaps after trying it out, and also the reasons for so 
doing. The popular tune is as follows: 


Lalala lalala Lalala—lala 
Lala lalala [alala. 


“The reader himself will know if he tried it that this tune is 
eminently suitable for highlighting the true effects of conversation 
and other aspects in the epic.” Dwelling on his point further, 
Paratiyar says “the gypsy woman’s tune for the song—‘mayak- 
karanamma—Kirusnan—makutikkaranamma’—while begging 
and at the same time selling needles and beads is remarkably suited 
for describing the gambling scene.” These notes indicate his 
appreciation even of the gypsy songs and his undoubted ability.to 
give them a literary form. His introduction to Pancali Capatam, 
indicates, how Paratiyar aspires to write in a simple and intelligible 
style for the common man. “In the modern period one who writes 
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an epic in simple style, easily understandable rhythm and a tune 
liked by the common people, gives a new life to our mother tongue. 
Besides writing for the common man, the epic should be written 
without sacrificing its literary merits. Since Parasakti, who has 
determined to give a new life to the Tamil community, has induced 
me to write the epic, I expect its style will please our people.” 

The long poem, Kuyil Pattu, is a. repository of imagination. 
It is a novel poetic composition on the theme of love. The poet 
himself is the hero of the poem and his lady-love happens to be 
the bird of song, kuyil. The kuyil is in its natural habitat in the 
midst of a mango grove. Its sweet voice spreads all over the grove 
like a flash of lightning. Forgetting the mundane world the poct 
begins to dream. 


Like mingling ambrosia 
everywhere with breeze 

Like lightning spreading 
everywhere its beauty 

Like the nymphs of heaven 
everywhere spreading their charm 

The enchanting poem 
everywhere exhibiting its magic 

I pondered over it 

It enchanted me 

1 lost my consciousness 

And slipped into day-dreaming 

In that lengthy dream 

I witnessed this.!7 


Thus the Kuyil Pattu begins with the poet’s reverie. The kuyil’s 
sweet music has enchanted the poet so much that he craves to 
become a kuyil. He falls in love with the kuyil and loves to live 
with it. He likes to sacrifice his life in the fire of love created by 
its music. In the poet’s dream, the kuyil tells the events that had 
occurred in its previous birth. After narrating all its story the kuyil 
falls into the hands of the poet. He gives a loving kiss to the bird. 
Then it disappears and in its place stands a beautiful dame. The 
poet is stunned and exclaims, ‘How can I describe her beauty in 
Tamil.” However, he tries to picture her ravishing beauty in words. 
The juice squeezed out of the poetic fruit is mixed with the essence 
of fine arts like music and dance and the nectar and made solid by 
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the sun of five From this solid, her body is figured out. Soon the 
poet awakes from the dream and sees around with utter astonishment. 


After awakening from the dream 

All around I saw 

Old books, pencil, heaps of newspapers and 
an old mat 

All in a sequence, typical of a house 

Only then I realised 

; Ne F ‘I am at home. 1% 





‘bs, In the foregoing lines the poet points out an old mat as a 
Bea symbol of his poverty. The Kuyil Song is a highly imaginative poem. 
Paratiyar’s reformist zeal and revolutionary mind were 

revealed in his personal life. While living at Pondicherry, he was 
| friendly to a Harijan and treated him as his relative. One fine 
morning Paratiyar invested him with a sacred thread and elevated 
him to the status of a Brahmin. This reformist zeal is uncovered 
in his poetic compositions too. In a poem for children, for example, 
he says; 


of Oh dear child 

cai ‘There exits no castes. ! 
To speak of , 

i High and low 

f Is a crime.!9 





Paratiyar’s ideas and imaginative pen portraits can be seen in ~ 
his prose writings. They resemble more poetic prose. He wrote 
hundreds of essays for the newspapers he edited. Many of these 
essays possess the quality of durability as literary pieces. He appeals 
to Kalaimakal, the Goddess of learning, for certain gifts essential 
to @ poet. 


To perceive clearly 

To explain with clarity 

To provide happy dreams 

To those who think 

And fill their hearts with bliss 

To move them to tears 

Are not all these: your blessings? © 
Oh! the goddess of muse 

Bestow these gifts on me.2° 
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He did obtain all these gifts from her. Both his poems and 
prose writings reveal that he had clear perception of men and 
matters, possessed the unique capacity to explain them with clarity 
and the quality to touch the hearts of readers with joy. In all his 
essays one can witness emotion, clarity, force and high ideals. His 
translations are of very high order. Some of Tagore’s short stories 
and the Bhagavad Gita were translated into Tamil in an appealing 
style. Since Paratiyar happened to be a gifted writer, he was able 
to give a new brilliance to the fields in which he himself gained 


pre-eminence. 


Paratitacan 
Another famous poet, next in importance to Paratiyar, was 
Paratitacan (1891-1964). His given name was Kanaka Cup- 
purattinam, but came to be known popularly as Purateik Kavifar 
or revolutionary poet. While Paratiyar was in Pondicherry for 
political reasons, Paratitacan was able to move with him and gain 
his appreciation for his talent as a poet. Asa result of his reverence 
_and appreciation for Paratiyar, Kanaka Cuppurattinam assumed 
the pseudonym Paratitacan and came to be known as such by 
everyone in Tamil Nadu. He began his career as a Tamil teacher 
and edited some magazines too. He was associated with political 
parties and the cinema field. For his versatility, he won a place in 
the hearts to the Tamils only as a “revolutionary poet.” 
There is an appealing rhythm in his poems. Paratitacan expres- 
ses his ideas forcefully in enchanting rhythms. The words though 
simple, gain enormous power and emphasis when he uses them in 
poems. He follows the traditional prosody in writing many of his 
poems. He also utilises cintu and other types of versifications so 
common to folk songs. Even film tunes are used in some of his 
poems. Besides these, he has composed many modern poems too. 
Paratitacan has written an interesting poem in a tune com: 
monly sung at a time when the rope dancer walks from one end 
of the pole to another on a tight rope. This we find published in 
Kuyil, a mere rhythm which reminds the readers of the rhythm of 
the rope dancer. The mere words of the poem can be enjoyed for 
the way they dance to the rhythm. At the same we can know 
Paratitacan’s eagerness to give a new life to the Tamil society. 
According to him the society is a mere skeleton without flesh or 
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life. He attempts to give a new life to that skeleton by strengthening 
it with a medicine. A section of the poem runs thus: 


Titutitum Titutitum Titutitum Titutitum 
Titutitum Titutitum Titutitum Titutitum 
To everyone, my greetings 

In a line all be seated 

Oh you maharajas 

Given birth to children... . 


Ye younger brother 
Ye elder brother 
The skeleton, 
Look, my brother 
No flesh; no life 
Yes, Yes, titutitum 
What is its name’ 
What is the name of this medicine? 
Inside if it touches 
Gives mirth to life 
It is pure Tamil, Oh brother 
This is pure Tamil 
On this skeleton 
.Ismear 3 
This: medicine 
Beat the drum * 
Titutitum Titutitum Titutitum Titutitum 
Look at it = 
The Tamil skeleton laughs ; 
Look at it 
Has gained a new spirit 
The ruined Tamil Nadu 
Look at it 
Now in joy it sings 
Oh mother, Oh father 
Neither it’s a jugglery 
Nor it’s a mantra 
We should ponder over 
And find a way ' 
To ease our difficulties.2! . ' 


Through innumerable poems of this nature Paratitacan kindles 
the spirit of Tamils for their languages and country. Some of the 
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poems of this category have been compiled in the form of a book, 
entitled Tamil Iyakkam. 

In many poems one can sce the eagerness of Paratitacan to 
welcome new ideologies. He also welcomes and composes songs 
on the importance and role of workers. In the following verses he 
addresses patks, rice-fields and tanks filled with lotus flowers. “Are 
not the workers responsible for your present form, enriching and 


beautfying you all?” 


Oh beautiful parks 

Before clearing and beautifying 
How many comrades 

Did shed blood 

To the roots of trees 


Oh paddy fields 

Due to constant weeding 

Has yielded paddy a plenty 

How many did sweat 

To make you fertile? 

Oh tanks with blooming lotus, 
While digging 

Under the pile of earth 

How many did you bury? 

That story, relate to the world.” 


From dawn to dusk workers toiled to lay highways and large 
factories. In his poems, Paratitacan apostrophizes highways and 
factories and wants them to tell the real story of their emergence 
into the world. Finally he addresses the world, ‘Oh world! Are 
you not the witness to the workers, hard labour? Rich people live 
without realizing these facts. Is it fair?” 


Are you not the witness? 

Oh world! 

To the workers’ toil 

If they plead, ‘sataisfy our hunger’ 
‘Your life will go’, reply the rich. 
Is it justice? 


The poet further says, “the time has changed. Henceforth the 
workers will not cringe and fawn before the rich, they have lost 
their fear.” 
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Shedding their fear 

They will arise 

No more cringing 

No more fawning 

Strength they have 

Happy life they will possess 
Never this prophecy will fail.24 





Finally the poet says, ‘‘we will destroy the decaying old order 
and in its place will establish a new world order.” 


A new world 
Let us all establish. 

. The useless’ strife-torn world 
Let us uproot.?5 


In one of his minor epics, Pantiyan Parisu, Paratitacan 
imagines a brave new world. In that new world no superstitions 
will find a place. 


On the march is the world 

To a brave new world 

_Everyone thgre will have everything 
Illiterates there will be none; if nay, 
Those that failed to teach 

Will be impaled. : 

In that brave new world 

Everyone will be virtuous 

Let all superstitions be destroyed 
What if they are destroyed.?6 


Paratitacan harps on the theme, labour and capital, or rich 
and poor, in yet another poem captioned Caynta Tardcu. According 
to him many in this world are poor, having a begging bowl in their 
hands. Only a few are rich. If the poor become aggressive, the 
imbalance between the rich and the poor will be corrected. This 
particular poem is noted for its power-packed words and rhythm. 

On a similar theme, there is another poem, Talai Aru, which 
is noted for its power of imagination. In this poem the workers 
are compared to an ocean and those who enjoy the fruits of their 
labour are compared to boats. “If the hurricane hits, what will be 
the fate of the boats? Before such a hurricane is formed, the rich 
should realise their true position and behave accordingly.” 
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Paratitican attacked with vehemence all superstitious ideas 
customs and manners. He virulently attacked the evils of caste 
system. With great dismay he said, “the world is in a room filled 
with darkness. It is indeed astonishing that there exist persons who 
acknowledge the existence of caste.” His reformist zeal is revealed 
in his cradle songs too. 


Like a box of camphor 

Strong smell you spread 

To dispel superstition 

The foul smell, that fills the forest 
Like a lamp you appear 

To brighten up 

The useless darkness of 

The caste?” 


The above mentioned cradle song is intended for female chil- 
dren. He has also composed similar ones for male children, Even 
there he deprecates superstitious beliefs. In the following verse 
Paratitacan compares the superstitious people to cattle. He speaks 
of the child as born to subdue and reform them. 


If we say 
Superstitious practices 
Make actions tiring 
Make life useless 
Like cattle 

They butt you 

Oh ye child 

With tender shoulders 
You were born 

To domesticate 

To harness 

Those cattle. 

Oh ye child 

With incomparabie shoulders 
Sleep, sleep.78 


Paratitacan has criticised old customs and beliefs in his poetical 
dramas. An atheist, he opposes old religous beliefs also. 

The first collection of poems entitled Paratitacan Kavitaikal, 
is modelled on Paratiyar’s poems. The poems in this collection 
depict excellent. emotions and high ideals. One can perceive his 
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broad vision which views the entire world as one family. A short 
epic, Cancivi Parvatattin Caral is included in the first anthology 
of Paratitacan’s poems. Other minor epics like, Pantiyan Parisu, 
Tamilacciyin Katti, Virattay, Etirpdrata Muttam and Katala 
Katamaiyé illustrate his passionate interest in Tamil., 

Both Kutumpa Vilakku and Irunta Vitu are marvellous literary 
compositions of very high order. The former work reveals the 
poet’s joy in witnessing a happy family life. The latter work depicts 
certain imaginative incidents which will mar that happy life. Both 
the works are highly realistic. 

Another collection Alakin Cirippu, contains poems that lend 
beauty to Tamil literature. Those poems essentially describe the 
beauty of naturé. They are unequalled among the Tamil poems 
that touch upon the ravishing beauty of nature. In the following 
poem, Paratitacan recounts the places where the lady of beauty 
dances. 


She resides in the brightness of children’s eyes 

She laughs in the light of lamps 

She dances in the fingers that thread flowers 
‘She express& happiness in the farmer’s gait 

While carrying a plough on his shoulder 

She has arrested my attention 

With that yellow colour of a fully grown paddy field 

And has given happiness after filling my heart.2° 


Even while describing the beauty, Paratitacan does not forget 
the toiling farmer. In his majestic gait, with the plough slung over 
his shoulder, he sees beauty revealed in all its charm. 

Paratitacan possesses an universal outlook, despite his 
enthusiastic treatment of themes like Tamil language, Tamil Nadu 
and Tamil society. In that universal vision, countries become small 
boundaries. According to the poet, the consciousness of universal 
brotherhood should grow more and more in every man. With this 
idea man must comprehend the extended society of his own kind. 


Join one country with another 
And then go beyond them too 
Reach the pinnacle of a mountain 
That reaches the sky 

Never halt 
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Go beyond that also 

Then scan everywhere 

Behold everywhere the humans of this universe 
Behold your own kind 

Behold the army of your beings 

See the ocean of human beings 

Overwhelmed with joy 

Shout “I belong to the sea of humanity.“ 


Paratitacan’s universal vision is expressed in the foregoing 
poem with emotion and in simple, power-packed words. 

Paratitacan’s poetic style, like his mind, is very forceful. He 
gives force and expression to the words he uses in his poems, 
although they are plain and simple. He never knows how to tell 
things without emotion. If he hates anything, he hates intensely. 
And if he blames anybody, he blames him with all his force. His 
attacks are more telling than those of sword. Though his poems 
are forceful, ruthless and skilful, they are written in traditional 
type of verses or the simple cintu or the two line kanni verses. It 
is indeed remarkable on the part of Paratitacan to use these simple 
poetic forms as a vehicle to convey his fiery emotions. 

Paratitacan has written several enchanting and scintillating 
songs largely on the theme of human love and they are specifically 
meant for the world of music. These poems possess an excellent 
form. 


Técikavinayakam Pillai 


Kavimani Técikavinayakam Pillai’s (1876-1954 A.D.) poems 
were written both on traditional and modern lines. They reflected 
largely his personal qualities of simplicity, tranquillity and refine- 
ment. It is amazing that though he lived at a time of great political 
unrest and turmoil, he was able to compose poems in a mild and 
pleasing manner. He was adept in writing venpd type of verses in 
an artless, direct and convincing style. He was progressive in his 
outlook too. Since he has given those revolutionary ideas in simple 
and sweet verses they settle gently on the reader’s mind. One such 
thought-provoking poem is Koyil Valipatu or temple worship. 


‘Seen all over the temple 
Seen from the Kopuram too 
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Despite my careful search 
Oh maid 
Have not seen the God of gods 


Have seen the sculptured statues 
Have seen the beautiful arts of artists 
Despite my searching look 

Oh maid, 

Have not seen that miraculous image 


Have seen the burning of incense 
Have seen the waving of camphor light 
Despite my thorough search 

Oh maid, 

Have not seen the saviour 

Oh maid! 

Seeing beautiful things 

Allowing mind to roam about 
Worshipping without concentration 
Serves no purpose. 


Oh maid! 

Within you He is 

Jf seen within, 

You will see Him too 
Inside the temple." 


Beside such philosophical poems in modern style, he has writ- 
ten poems in the traditional manner also like Alakammai Viruttam 
and others. 

Técikavinayakam Pillai translated Edwin Amold’s English 
work, Light of Asia into Tamil under the caption Aciya Joti, in 
a mellifluous style. The work by the very nature of its composition 
resembles more an original work than a translated one. The follow- 
ing verses depict the deep sorrow of mother who with her dead 
son approaches Buddha with an appeal to bring him back to life. 


Oh Lord Buddha! 

My feelings of a mother 
Are rudely shaken ; 
No other child have I 

No other relatives have I 
Show mercy to me 


At the sight of my dead child 
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Without giving sweet kisses 
Without its artless prattles 
My mind shudders 

Without looking up and talking 
Without sucking the milk 
My mind cannot bear 

The sight of my child 

Proud of place I lost 

As the mother of a child 
Like a ghost will I stand 
With a dead child in hand.*? 


Edward Fitzgerald translated the quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam, the Persian mathematician and poet of the eleventh 
century, into English in 1859. Técikavinayakam Pillai translated 
the English version into Tamil under the title Umarkayam Patalkal. 
This work could be regarded a transmutation of a transmutation 
rather than a translation. Therefore Pillai took liberties and com- 
posed poems suitable to the surroundings of the Tamil country. 
In these poems the well known Tamil philanthropist. pari of 
Cankam fame, and the poet Kampar, appear at appropriate places. 
As a result, it appears to be original with all the literary eminence 
of a Tamil work. The following verse, for example, gives the impre- 
ssion of reading some of the beautiful poems of the Tamil country. 


Against the sun’s scorching heat 
Lovely shade is there 

Cool breeze is there 

In hand, to read and enjoy 
Poems of Kampan are there 
Goblets of wine are there 
Many hymns are there 

You are there to sing, 

With understanding 

Apart from these luxuries 
Does the world bestow 
Any other paradise 

Worth living??? 


Técikavinayakam Pillai has given translation of certain English 
poems also in enchanting Tamil verses. 
Following the footsteps of Paratiyar, Pillai has also utilised 
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some of the forms or tunes of folk songs in composing his poems. 
Based on popular folk songs like Antippantaram, Unai Véntik 
Konténé and Ninaippatu Eppotu Nericé, Pillai has written poems 
like Tintatar Vinnappam. It expresses his grief over the pitiable 
conditions of outcastes. Some other verses are also written on the 
pattern of dnantakkalippu. 

Técikavinayakam Pillai has great respect for the poetic talents 
of Paratiyar. Pillai has composed a highly imaginative and at the 
same time witty poem, in which, a villager on his return from a 
visit to a town relates to his folks his reactions on hearing Paratiyar’s 
songs. Some of the verses are as follows: 


» Composition of poem— 
Parati is the poet 
His songs I heard 
Sung in appropriate tunes 
Intoxicated I am 
Bear with my blabber 
Said in stupor 


The beauty of usage increases 
With every word 

Emotions buifd up 

Like skippings of, lambs 

With every poem 

Stones dissolve, and 
Transform into poems. 

With rapt attention 

Calves listen 

Without sucking milk 

Clarity of mind 

Gives one poem 

Another gives courage 
Another intoxicates 

Yet another moves one to tears. 


The poem, conceived in a lighter vein offers a good appraisal 
of Paratiyar’s poems. 

Técikavinayakam Pillai’s Nadjicil Nattu Marumakkalvali 
Manmiyam, portrays the customs and manners of people living in 
Kanyakumari district. This work is an excellent example of his 
humour and progressive outlook. He has also composed many 
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kirttanas meant specifically for concerts. He has done some 
research into history and inscriptions. Some of his findings are 
given in the form of articles and books. 


Namakkal Kavirar 


In olden days, poems were composed largely in honour of 
kings and patron philanthrophists. In the mediaeval period, besides 
kings and patrons, poems were composed on various deities in 
shrines. On western influence national anthems as well as musical 
compositions in honour of the mother tongue were written, Cun- 
taram Pillai in his poetical play, Mandénmaniyam, composed a pre- 
fatory poem in which he deified the Tamil language. This poem 
is popular among the Tamils, even to this day. Likewise the national 
poet, Paratiyar composed several poems in bonour of India, Tamil 
Nadu and the Tamil langauge. These poems have been responsible- 
even today for kindling patriotism and love for the mother tongue. 
Following Paratiyar’s example, Paratitacan wrote several poems 
on these themes. A collection of poems portraying his love for 
Tamil is found in the work, Tamil Iyakkam. Namakkal Kavinar 
too implicitly followed this tradition. His poetical work, Tamilan 
Itayam, contains verses glorifying Tamils and kindling the feeling 
of comradeship among them as an ethnic group. 

Namakkal Kavifiar Ramalinkam Pillai wrote an interesting 
epic, Avalum Avanum, in a simple and elegant style. Two other 
works, Cankoli and Tamil Tér contained many good poems on 
various themes. However, it was the poems in Kanti Afcali that 
brought him great fame. At the time of Gandhiji’s Salt Satyagraha, 
Namakkallar composed the following poem, urging the Tamils to 
join the Gandhian movement and it won for him a place in the 
hearts of the people. 


A battle comes 

Without the use of sword 
Without the shedding of blood 
Join that war 

All those, who 

Believe in the immanence of truth 


- The personification of calmness 
Gandhi, shows that path 
The path of righteousness 
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That roots out evil, 
Among the humanity.35 





Acalampikai Ammaiyar wrote an historical epic in 3000 verses 
narrating the evénts of Gandhiji’s remarkable life. Raya. Cok- 
kalinkam besides writing many individual poems, wrote poetical 
work, Kanti Pillaittamil, on the greatness of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Likewise many other poets composed songs in praise of Gandhi. 
However, it was Namakkal Kavifiar who gained undying fame as 
a ‘Gandhian poet” by extolling the virtues of Gandhism, Namakkal 
Kavinar’s poems lack emotion and force, the essential features of 
a poem. But they reflect a refined calmness. This style of compo-:: 
sition is eminently suited for paying tribute off Gandhism. 


Cuttananta Paratiyar 


Since the early days of freedom struggle Cuttananta Paratiyar 
has been writing poems and musical compositions. He has been 
writing on a variety of themes; some kindle patriotism while others 
awaken religious fervour among the people. There are other types 
of poems too which reveal Guttanantar’s poetic vision of a new 
world. His poems are written both in traditional and modern verse 
forms. His magnum opus is Paratacakti Kaviyam. He has composed 
many musical compositions and poetical plays. 


Murukéca Pakavatar : 


Murukéca Pakavatar, who believes in Gandhian philosophy, 
has been writing verses since 1918. He has composed both tradi- 
tional as weil as modern type. of verses. He has also written many 
musical compositions. Since he is from an oppressed class, he 
realises the difficulties of the poor and has composed realistic 
poems about their distress. He has written an excellent and moving 
poem, “Oh untouchability, there is no place for you in the country, 
go,” in which he has criticised its irrelevance to modern society. 
He has depicted with stark realism the abject poverty of villagers, 
especially women who do not have an alternate cloth to wear. 
Although he has depicted the chill penury of the people, there is 
no sting in his poems nor a hint for a bloody revolution. On the 
whole there is a Gandhian tenor in his poem. And this is reflected 
in the following poem: 
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Do they have gold ornaments? 
Where is good drinking water? 
Where are those who produce lime to 
whitewash houses? 
Where is the auspicious drum? 
Where are the bullock carts? 
Where are the slippers? 
Where is an umbrella? 
Where are the brick houses? 
If perchance someone possesses, 
Disturbances would be created 
To tie, to torture 
And to beat him up 
Ho! to beat him up 
for building a brick house!** 


Other Poets 

Acalanpikai Ammaiyar has written two purdnas, one in praise 
of Mahatma Gandhi and the other on Bal Gangadar Tilak. Pulavar 
Kulantai has written a lengthy epic, /ravana Kaviyam, eulogizing 
Iravanan. 

K.M. Palacuppiramaniam has written some devotional works 
as well as Tiruvalluvar Pillaitamil in the traditional poetic style. 

§.T.S. Yoki has composed many beautiful poems following the 
style of poet Kampan. Under the pseudonym, Pala Parati. he has 
written many standard literary poems. He has made some new 
experiments in writing poetry. 

The art of writing poetry comes to Kannatacan naturally. He 
has composed hundreds of verses for films. He has written several 
literary poems, including minor epics like Mankani and Aftanatti 
Atimanti. Since he writes with powerful emotion and extraordinary 
simplicity, there is little difficulty in understanding the inner mean- 
ing and image of his poems. They move the hearts of readers 
easily. His powerful expression makes his verses popular among 
various sections of people. Old literary ideas and images have 
taken a new form in his poems. He has great ardour for writing 
sensual poems. 

Interesting poems in an easy style are written by Tiruldka 
Citaram, Reddiyar, Turaivan and others. Besides poems, N.S. 
Citamparam has written many musical compositions. Two of his 
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poetical works are Itayakkéil and Teyvanalam. The poetical com- 
positions of S.T. Cuntaram, K.S. Kirusnamurtti and Puttanéri Cup- 
piramaniam reflect their patriotism, sense of duty and artistic 
tastes. 

The poems of Vanitacan and Kampatacan depict revolutionary 
ideas with deep feelings. They have also written stories in poetical 
form. Vanitacan’s Tamilacci, Kotimullai, Totuvanam and 
Eliloviyam belong to this category. Kampatacan’s poems like, 
Curiyanum Oru Tolilali (Sun is a labourer) and Piccaikkaran 
(Beggar) portray rather emotionally his utopian dreams. 

Rakunatan has written in a forceful style, with new perceptions 


and revolutionary ideas. But they are written in the conventional -- 


prosody. A classic example is his poem, Oyntirukkamattén, which 
begins, “There is no rest till the painful misery is rooted out.” 

A Cinivacarakavan and K.V. Jakannatan under the 
pseudonym Nanal and Joti respectively, have written excellent 
poems in conventional style on traditional and refined themes. The 
poems of Mutiyaracan are also written in the conventional manner. 
His well-known minor epic is Kaviyappdvai. Comu has composed 
many devotional and philosophical poems. Some of the poems 


have a mellowed music of their own. His outstanding poetical ; 


works are Ilavénil, Vennila, Porunaikkaraiyilé and Tarakai. 

Tamilalakan’s poetical compositions are known for their 
rhythm. Besides a collection of poems entitled Tamilalakan 
Kavitaikal, there are other collections such as Kalaiccelvi, Annaiyin 
Kattu and Pirainila, : 

Musicians acclaim Periyacdmit Taran’s musical compositions. 
His poems are written in a simple and smooth flowing style. His- 
torical stories and important events of the country form the themes 
of his poems. One of his noteworthy collection of poems is IJan- 
tamila. 

Kottamankalam Cuppu has composed songs in folk tunes on 
importrant events of the country. Whatever be the event—war, 
famine or flood—it is described in beautiful verses in colloquial 
Tamil, in the idiom of Villagers. One of his famous poetical works 
is Kantimakan Katai, which is in fact the life and achievements of 
Mahatma Gandhi narrated in an appealing manner. Cuppu himelf 
has sung the verses like Katakalacépam on several occasions, on 
many stages and for a number of years. : 

Kavinar Curati, on the lines of Paratitacan has written several 
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poems embodying his ideas for a new social order. Like Paratitacan, 
Curati is a zealous advocate of social reforms. Despite his reformist 
zeal, he is essentially a poet with skill in depicting the beauty of 
nature and portraying the human emotions. Excellent new similes 
abound in his poems and as such he has been lovingly called as a 
poet of similes or Uvamaik Kaviniar. His outstanding poetical work 
happens to be Tén Malai. Kalaifar Karunaniti has composed 
poems, new in structure and in form with powerful imagination 
and forceful style. The art of versification has been eloquently 
used to depict new ideas and varieties of human emotions by poets 
like Céturaman, Rakuman and Cuntaram. 

Among the younger generation of poets Vélavéntan and 
Tankavélan are in the forefront by virtue of their brilliant poetical 
compositions. In general, Tamil patriotism dominates the writings 
of the young poets. Both form and themes are new in most of their 
verses. Palacuppiramaniam, Vénkatapati, Cipivacan, Canmukam, 
Kuyilan and Manikkam belong to this category of poets. 
Ilankampan has translated Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitarijali into 
Tamil with the caption Kitdnricali Kirttanaikal. Tagore’s poems 
have been introduced to the Tamils thanks to the pioneering work 
of V.R.M. Chettiyar and Arankacinivacan. 

Jamatakni has translated a Hindi epic into Tamil verse with 
the title Kaman Makal. He has also rendered Kalidasa’s 
Megasandesam into beautiful Tamil poems. 

CAlai Iantiraiyan who is a competent essayist and literary 
critic, has brought out many collections of poetial works. Whether 
the subject matter is nature, the younger generation, evils of old 
customs, or dreams about a new world order, all of them are 
presented in a majestic and bold style. One of his excellent collec- 
tions of poems is Annai Ni Atavéntum. Some simple scenes in 
nature have been drawn into imaginative word pictures in a poem 
entitled Annai Tayai. One of the verse in that poem runs as follows: 


Very great is she 

Mother Nature 

Boundless is she 

In compassion and kindness 
Coconuts she grows that serve 
As swings for little parrots.?” 


Arivuvoli’s poems are known for their rhythm and revolutio- 
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nary ideas. Cummunist ideology is clearly reflected in some of his 
poems. The following one is a classic example: 


Some in mansions high 

Others low in garbage 

To suffer from hunger 

Live in dilapilated huts 

All these can one put up with? 
Are humans to live in ignorance, 
To die in ignorance, 

Lose comforts in ignorance 

To die with blame 

Become low without compassion. 

In the foregoing verses (in the original Tamil version) many 
lines and word endings are similar in length. There is also assonance 
in many lines. All these poetic features heighten the grandeur of 
the poem. 

Tamiloli, who died in the prime of life, possessed unusual _. 
poetic talent. In his poems emotions and rhythms go hand in hand. 

His emotions are deep and melt the heart. He has written an 4 
unfinished minor epic, Puttar Pirantar (Buddha was Born) which ¥ 
depicts the life of Buddha from an entirely new angle. The following (: 7 
poem captioned, Valippayanam (Journey) reminds us of the poet's “a 
life—how he perished while yet young. It arouses feelings of sym- 

pathy and tenderness. oe 


Shoulders weigh me down 
Burden weighs me down 
Long is the journey—this 
Journey is too long. 

Days roll by 

Pace become tardy—It’s 
A wearisome journey 

A wearisome journey 


Infirm is the body 

Life force is at low ebb 
Journey to a distant land—this 
Journey to a distant land. 


As the day wears away 
Consciousness diminishes 
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Life’s journey 
Tapers towards its close 
Tapers towards its close. * 







































: Naka Muttaiya has adopted a new type of versification. 
” Mékanarankan, Céturiman, Murukucuntaram and others have 
also written new type of verses which give hope for the future 
growth of poetical works in Tamil. 

There are some who have been engaged in writing modem 
verses without bothering too much about Tamil prosody. In their 
verses lines will be there, simple formation of words like prose 
will be seen, and certain novel images will be found. Although 
modern verses have a simple style, the meaning in some of them 
is difficult to understand, for the emotion is conveyed in a sophis- 
ticated manner. C.S. Cellappa, N. Piccamartti, Vallikkannan and 
others evince great interest in writing modern verses. Some of the 
modern anthologies of verses are Kattuvattu, Valittunai, Putuk- 
kural and Kétaivayal. Some of the verses in these collections are 
good compositions by virtue of their simplicity and rhythm. If fine 
rhythm and realistic imagination could compensate for the tradi- 
tional art of writing poetry, then poetic excellence could be per- 


ceived. 


Folk-songs 

Folk-songs have been the basis, strength and the very life o 
literature. They themselves are full of life. From time immemorial 
innumerable folk-songs have been in vogue throughout the Tamil 
country. They can be compiled at least in one hundred volumes, 
although only ten volumes have been published so far. The volumes 
compiled by Vanamamalai, K.V. Jakannatan and Ramalinkam of 
Sri Lanka contain many interesting verses. Aru Alakappan is also 
interested in this field. All aspects of literature can be found in 
folk-songs. They are in fact the very basis for the origin and growth 
of earlier Tamil literature. The emotions of villagers who live so 
close to nature are reflected largely in the folk-songs. Apart from 
emotion, they possess fertile imagination and beautiful form. They 
also contain many colloquial words as well as corrupted words. 
Their literary merit should not be underestimated because of col 


loquialism. 
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Who are your enemies, my dear? 
Who are your enemies—my dear? 
Why did you cry? 

Who has beaten you, my dear? 
Tell me 

Who has beaten you! 

Whether aunty has beaten you 
With a bouquet of Jasmine flowers 
Or uncle has beaten you 

With hands that garlands you 


Whether sister has beaten you 

With a garland of alari flowers 
» Who has beaten you? 

Tell me and cry 

I will punish them 

Who has beaten you 

Tell me and cry 

They will be hand-cuffed 


Oh my beloved mother 

No one has beaten me 

No finger has ever touched me 
Only of hunger did I cry. 





The foregoing folk-song is a lullaby sung for lulling a baby to Hd 
sleep. The same song is heard with variations in different parts of 
the Tamil country. Eminent modern poets like Kavimani ~ 
Técikavinayakam Pillai and Paratitacan have composed many lul- 
labies which are now regarded as remarkable pieces of literature. 

The folk-songs with love themes exhibit a wealth of literary . 
features. The following song addressed by a lover to his lady-love Be 
reflects not only the poetic beauty but also poor life of rural folks. 


Between circular mill stones—dear 
Polishing varaku rice 

The colourful sari 

Swivels round like a fan . 

Who has given-dear 


Oh lady in yellow sari 

With pomegranate-colour basket 
Emanates from the yellow sari—Oh lady 
Sweet fragrance of marukkoluntu 
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Weeding montane fields 
Of deep dark colour 

Oh my colourful pea-hen 
Oh my sweet-voiced 
Shall I linger or leave. 


The folk-songs apart from describing various human emotions 
and qualities, depict extraordinary events and changes that occur 
once in a way. The severity of the 1876 famine in Tamil Nadu is 
graphically portrayed in the following poem: 


Boasted the rich 

That boiled rice 

Wouldn't agree with them 
When famine came 

Behind mud walls 

Chewed tender Karralai shoots 


Complained these rich 
Even the sweetened milk 
That nourish their body 
Was not sweet enough 
When famine came 
Drank gluttonously 

Hot stale gruel 
Smearing all over— 
Moustache and beard 
What a sight! 


Boasted those gorgeously attired 

Proud of their riches 

That seldom they ate the best of savouries 
When famine came 

Even with great longing 

Failed to obtain . 

The worm-eaten 

Tamarind seeds 

And corn-husk. 


The unnatural events had a terrific impact on people’s minds. 
The resultant emotion found expression in marvellous folk songs. 
These songs in fact exemplify the direct relationship that exist 
between life and poetry. 

With the decline of the Vijayanagar empire in the south, poets 
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composed more talapurdnams in honour of the presiding deities 
in temples. Others wrote different kinds of folk-songs like ammanai 
on temple deities. Works like Ramappaiyan Ammanai belong to 
this category. At the same time folk-tales were versified and 
popularized among the common man. To this class belong works 
like Maturaiviran Katai (Tales of Maturaiviran) and Kattavarayan 
Katai (Tales of Kattavarayan). 

Some of the versified folk-tales like Pavalakkotimalai, 
Alliyaracdni Malai, Eniyérram, Pulantiran Tatu, Minnoliyal 
Kuram, and Tiraupati Kuravarici, which are attributed to poet 
Pukalénti belong to the category of folk songs. One of the interest- 


ing works, Tiraupati Kuravafii in fact narrates a story which is | 


not found in the Mahdabhafata. According to the story when 
Draupadi was living under banishment, she proceeded to Hastina- 
pura in the guise of a gypsy, met Duryodhana’s wife and forecasted 
her future. This type of poetic tales catered for the women. There 
is also a story which tells the circumstances under which Pukalénti 
composed poetic tales. The story runs that while Pukalénti was 
clapped in prison, he received some help from the women who 
passed by his prison cell. To repay his debt of gratitude to them. 
Pukalénti composed these folkytales in poetic form. Other works 
of this category are Técinkurdjan, Kattapomman Katai and Khan 
Sahib Cantai. : 
Villuppattu is also a type of folk-song, which has been very 
popular from time immemorial in the southern districts of Tamil 
Nadu. Villuppdttu 1s a story told in a poetic form by a group of 
singers for entertainment. In this group of singers the main singer 
holds a large stringed instrument in the shape of a bow. The others 
have other types of instruments, which play a secondary role to 
the stringed instrument. At first the main singer sings a section of 
a song with the accompaniment of the stringed instrument, while 
the others sing some lines of it with them instruments; thus the story 
will be narrated in the form of a lengthy song. This type of folk-song 
was composed formerly in praise of village gods. The folk-song 
Cutalaimatan Villuppattu is an example of this type. Villuppattu 
was composed even on national leaders like Kattapomman who 
opposed the British Raj. 
To preserve these folk songs scholars compiled them into 
anthologies and brought out some volumes. Others composed new 


ones imitating the tune and style of folk-songs. Even now some _ 
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are engaged in both these ventures. 

Creative writers like Kottamankalam Cuppu, Curapi, and 
Tiruldka Citaram have composed new types of folk-songs following 
the folk tradition. Their works portray important events of the 
country as well as the violent changes wrought by nature. 


Poems for Children 

Forty years ago two eminent scholars, K. Namaccivaya Mudaliar 
and Mani Tirunavuccaracu Mudaliar wrote stories and poems for 
children and included them in text books. Up till now many scholars 
have been writing specifically for children, following the norms set 
by these scholars. 

Many children’s songs were in vogue in the country. They 
were mainly sung in families. It was Paratiyar and Kavimani 
Técikavinayakam Pillai who elevated the poems for children to 
standard of literary pieces by their own compositions reflecting 
noble ideas and emotions. Paratiyar’s songs are popular even today. 
The following beautiful verses written by Paratiyar are meant for 
the benefit of children. 


Play and run my child 
Don’t be quiet my child 
My child, play with others 
Scold not any child 

Like the tiny sparrow 
Move hither and thither 
My child 

Watch those colourful birds 
Be ever gay, my child. ” 


In Auvaiyar’s tradition, Paratiyar nas written a work for chil- 
dren entitled Putiya Atticciti. Neither Auvaiyar’s nor Paratiyar’s 
Atticuuti could be regarded as literature for children, containing 
as they do many wise sayings which are beyond the comprehension 
of children. They are written in simple sentences with short and 
sweet words. Only the form is appropriate to literature meant for 
children. But their contents are above their level of understanding. 

In Tamil there are many books for and about children. There 
are also many songs like the ‘moon song’ for children sung in every 
house from time immemorial. Following this tradition there are 
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many poets who have been writing for children and contributing 
to the growth of literature for children in Tamil. 

Neither highly intellectual nor deeply emotional themes are 
necessary for songs meant for children. Children sing song eagerly 
which express simple or exciting emotions with alliterations and 

assonances. Undue importance, however, need not be given to the 
content of the poem but it should have a pleasing rhythm and 
thyme. Some words and phrases should be often repeated like 
“Tattanki Tattanki Tattum Pillai” and “Kaivicamma Kaivicu” in 
poems. They are similar to nursery rhymes meant to induce babies 
of one or two years of age to clap and swing their hands. These. 
songs have been sung for generations in Tamil families. Even 
grown-up childrenof seven or eight years like repetitions of certain 
rhythms and words in their songs. Songs have been written with 
enchanting rhythm and rhyme taking note of the child’s psychology. : 
Between 1947 and 1952, innumerable magazines were published 
mainly for children. They contained manv sunple rhyming poems. 
Emulating Namaccivaya Mudaliar, Mayilai Civumuttu and other 
Tamil scholars wrote interesting and easily comprehensible poems. 
Then came Ala Valliappa, whose life-mission was to create a body 
of children literature in Tamil. His songs, poems and tales in poetic 
form have been compiled in two bulky volumes under the caption 
Malarum Ullam. P. Turan has to his credit many rhymed verses 
for children. 

Children show abiding interest in birds and beasts. Poems 
have been written on these themes to capture their imagination. 
Ala Valliappa’s poems like Vellai Muyal and Anil belong to this 
category. Similarly Técikavinayakam Pillai’s poems like, Kili Kak- 
kai, Pacu, Katikéram, Koéli, Nay, Akayavimanam, Cycle, Pom- 
maikaliyanam, Eli Kaliyanam, and Pacuvum Kanrum fall under 
this class. Pillai’s poetic style which is known for simplicity becomes 
still more simpler and sweeter while writing for children. The 
following poem which expresses children’s wonder and awe on 
seeing a caged tiger in the zoo, touches the hearts of elders too. 

Ate its eyes, burning torches? 
How frightful they are! 


It goes hither and thither 
With trident, sword and spear 


Twists its tail 
Swings tail end 
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Goes into hiding 
Ready to pounce on us 


Like thunder it roars 

Is its throat made of iron? 
Don’t go nearer 
Ferocious it becomes.” 


At the hands of Técikavinayakam Pillai lullabies, which have 
been sung by women for generations for lulling their babies to 
sleep attain a new elegance and beauty. They have in fact portrayed 
certain high ideals. The following verse is a classic example of 
one of Pillai’s lullabies. 


Araré Arard 

Arivaré Araré 

The sweet Tamil 
Transforms even stones 
Into sweet fruits 

Are you the one 

That threaded 

Tamil words pure 

Into an ornament?*! 
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Cekalunir Vinayakar Pillaitamil 207 

Cékkilar 22, 155, 156-160, 184, 183,225 

Cékkilar-pillaitamil 158, 220, 300 

Cékkilar Purdnam 187 

Cellappa, C.S. 282, 290, 347 

Célvaracan  (Tanténtrik Kavirayar) 
251 

Cemmannum Nilamalarkalum 254 

Cempiyan Celvi 280 

Cempulappeyainirar 36 

Cénapati, T.N. 296 

Cenkamalavalli 282 

Centamil 227 

Centamil Iakkanam 235 

Centamil natu 320 : 


Index 363 
Céntanar 156 
Cettiyar, A.K. 315 
Cetup Pillai, R.P. 309 
Cétupurdnam 192 
Ceturaman 347 
Cevwvaiccdtuvar 191 
Cevvdnam 250 
Ceyankontar lél 
Ceyankontar Catakam 214 
Ceyyutkdvai 203, 267 
Chatterji, Bankim Chandra 320) 
Chettiyar, V.R.M. 345 
Christian literature (Tamil) 234-241 
Christian missionaries 219 
Cictpdlavaiam 246 
Cikdlattipuranam 192 
Cikalip Pallu 259 
Cilampin Payiram 313 
Cilampum Manimékulaiyum 313 
Cilappatikéram 3, 21, 22, 60, 80-92, 


128, 147, 149, 152, 155, 179, 1H9, 
255, 256 
Cinékiti 279 
Cinivacan 314, 345 
Cinivacan, T.K. 281 
Cinivaca Pillai, K. 313 
Cinivaca Pillai, K.S. 306 
Cinivacarakavan, A. 273. 314, 344 
Cinnan Ciruvaytil 317 
Cinnappa Pillai. C.V. 249 
Cinnatampip Pulavar 244 
Cintamani 155 
Cirajpak Kavirayar 232 
Cirahkanayakar Ucal 194 
Cirdppuranam 229-231 
Cirukatai Manjari 308 
Ciru Pamalai 306 
Cirupaénarruppatai 50-51 
Ciruparicamilam 74 
Ciruttontar 266 
Ciruttontar Vilacam 262 
Cita 276 
Citakkati (Syed Khader) 216, 229-230 
Citakkati Nonti Natakam 261 
Citampara Cuppiramanian 280, 290 
Citampara Cuvamikal 136, 137, 208 
Citamparam, N.S. 343 
Citamparam Pillai, V.O. 303-304, 307, 
318 
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Citamparanata Chettiar, A. 309 

Citamparanata Mudaliar, T.K. 314 

Cittalinkayya 296 

Cittanta Nanapétam 227 

Cittirakavikal 181 

Cittiramatal 200 

Cittirappaévai 279 

Cittukkavikal 201 

Civacampup Pulavar 243, 246 

Civacahkara Cahkitai 191 

Civakacintémani 22, 151-153, 155, 208, 
304 

Civakamiyammai Irattaimanimalai 203 

Civakaémiyin Capatam 272, 278, 279 

Civakérunya Olukkam 222 

Civakkoluntu Técikar, Kottaiyar 217, 
220, 260: 

Civanum Tévané Ennam Tiya Navukka 
Appu 248 

Civarianacittiyar 187 

Civahanam, M.P. 313, 314, 316 

Civaiiana Munivar 207-208 

Civarianapétam 187 


Civapatacuntaram (llankaiyarkon) 249 <p Cuttananta Paratiyar 273, 342 


Civappirakacam 187 

Civappirakacar 135, 
206-207 

Civaraja Pillai, K.N. 306 

Civarakaciyum 217 

Cokkalinkam, Raya 342 

Cokkanatar 216 

Célamantala Catakam 233 

Colan Nalankilli 40 

Cola patronage 155-156 

College of Fort St. George 220 

Coma. Le 314 

Comacanma 253 

Cémacuntarak Kanciyakkam 305 

Comacuntara Nayakar 227 

Cémacuntara Paratiyar 308 

Cémécar Mutumolivenpa 207 

The Comparative grammar of the Dravi- 
dian language 236 

Comu 281, 315, 344 

Cétanaiyin Mutivu 295 

Cuki 273 

Cukuna Cuntari 237, 275 

Cukunavilaca Sabha 264, 267 

Calamani 153, 155 


184, 192, 199, 





Cunnakam Kumaracamippulavar 246 
Cuntaram, S.D. 271, 273, 344 
Cuntaram Pillai, P. 264-266, 341 
Cuntaramurtti Nayanar 97, 108-110, 
127, 156, 187 
Cuntara Ramacami 290-291 
Cuntaravativélu, N.D. 315, 316 
Cuppiramaniyam, C. 314, 315 
Cuppiramaniyam, K.N. 281 
Cuppiramaniya Mudaliar, C.K. 306-307 
Cuppiramaniya Mudaliar, Vellakkal 
306 
Cuppiramaniya Paratiyar 225, 284 
Cuppiramaniya Pillai, K. 307, 313 


Cuppiramaniya Técikar Neficuvitu 
Tuttu 220 

Cuppu Reddiar 314 

Curapi 351 


Ciriyanarayana Sastriyar, V.K. 12, 43, 
181, 245, 267-268, 301 

Caitamani 295 

Catamani 150, 176 

Cutantarap Pallu 323 


Dandin 13, 19, 149, 177 
Daniel 249 

Dharmapala 149 
Dharmapuram Mutt 192, 203 
Dinnaka 149 . 
Doctor Anuraté 291 
Dominic Jiva 249 

Dravidian languages 1, 2, 3, 9 





East India Company 219 
Eight anthologies (Ettuttokai) 27, 28 
Ekampanatarula 201 
Ekapata Nurrantati 301 
Elati 74 

Ellappa Navalar 193 
Ellis 220 

En Carittiram 316 
Eniyerram 198 
Ennayinar 259 

En Patal Tirattu 303 

Er Elupatu 163 
Erinatcattiram 296 
Ethical literature 60-79 
Ettirajulu 271 
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Ejtuttokai 27, 28, 31-32, 37, 58, 75 


Fitzgerald, Edward 339 
Folk songs 347-351 


Gandhi, Mahatma 62, 65, 324, 342, 343, 
344 

Gitanijali 345 

Grantha Script 6, 11 


Ibrahim 232 
Icana Técikar (Caminata Técikar) 207 
Hakkanakkottu 10, 207 
Nakkana Vilakkac Curdvali 207 
Hakkana Vilakkam 207 
Hakkiya Ardycciyum Kalvettum 313 
Hakkiyac Cintanaikal 308 
Hakkiyappanka 232 
Hakkiya Tipam 308 
Hakkiya Utayam 308 
Nakkiya Vilakkam 308 
Takkumanap Pillai 303 
Makkuvanar 314 
Hamantala Catakam 214 
Hamperuvaluti 45 
Ilampdranar (Uraiyaciriyar) 188, 189, 
191 

, Haficiriyar 201 
Tiankaiyarkon 249 
Tlanké Atikal 80-92, 273 
Hantalir 254 
Hantiraiyan Calai 314 
Matcumana Pillai 267 
Ilattup Patantévanar 242 
Havénil 280, 344 
Hitkapurdnam 191 
Imayattil Nam 271 
Indo-European languages 9 
Iniyavai Narpatu 74 
Inkuruniiru 147 
Inna Narpatu 74 
Innicai Venpd Iruniiru 301 
Inpa Malaysia 253 
Intira Parttacdrati 281 
Inuvir Cinnatampi 248 
Ippati Ettanai Nal 249 
Iracamanikkam, M. 313 
Iracarattinam, V.T. 249 
Iraiyanar 149 


Index 305 


Traiyandr Kafaviyal 256 
Irdmaccantirak Kavirdyar 262 
Iramaiya 254 

Iramlifkar 300 

dramandtakam 257, 261-262 
Iramanatan Chettiyar 313 
Iramanuca Kavirayar 226 
frama Vildcam 248 
lrémotantam 246 

traniya Cammdara Natakam 262 
frantu Nanparka{ 267 
Iratamanalan 281 

Tratcaniya Camaya Nirrnayam 240, 
Tratcaniyak Kural 240 
Jratcaniya Manékaram 240 
Tratcaniya Yattirikam 240 
frainavali 267 
lrattai-manimalai 10) 
Irattaippulavar 135, 200-201, 202 
Irattinak Kavirayar 199 
Iravana Kaviyan 343 

fravu 273 

Irumporai 43 

Trupa Irupaktu 187 

Truturuvam 296 

Islamic literature (Tamil) 229-233 
Itaikkattuc-cittar 186 

Italkal 290 

Ttayakkéil 344 

lyécundtar Tirucétakam 215 
Iyer, V.V.S. 284-285, 318, 319 


Jain Puranas 148 

Jain Ramdyana 148 
Jakannatan, K.V. 293-294, 314, 344, 347 
Jamatakni 345 
Janakiraman 289 
Janavindtini 227 
Jayakantan 282, 292-293 
Jayaraman 296 
Jeyalatcumi, K. 296 
Jesudasan, Hephzibah 282 
Jivapami 281 

Juvenile literature 316-317 


Ka. Sri. Sri 296 
Kacciyappa Munivar 192 
Kacikkalampakam 204, 225 
Kacikkantam 192, 198 
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Kaci Vicuvanata Mudaliar 262 
Kacciyappa Civaccarriyar 191 


Kainnilai 75 

Kaivalya Navanitam 210 

Kaivilakku 272 

Kakkaippatiniyar 36 

Kaldcuntari Ekamparicanatam 227 

Kalainar Karunaniti 271, 273, 345 

Kalamékam 184, 199-200 

Kalampakam 133, 134, 135, 136, 181 

Kalappalp Purdnam 301 

Kalavati 268 

Kalaviyal 149, 150, 188 

Kalidasa 191, 242, 345 

Kalinkapparani 161 

Kalitkattupparani 139-141, 161, 162 

Kalittokai 31, 34-35, 40 

Kaliyanacuntarar, Tiru. Vi 14, 310, 
311-313, 314, 316 

Kalki 272, 278, 288 

Kallatam 148 

Kallatar 148, 190 

Kallo Kaviyam6 280 

Kalvar Talaivan 267 

Kalviyolukkam 175 

Kamala, M.S. 296 

Kamalampal Carittiram 276 

Kamalanatan 254 

Kaman Makal 345 

Kamatci Ammaiyar 314 

Kampar 20, 22, 152, 155, 162-174, 
181-183, 227, 269, 272 

Kamparamayanam 20, 122, 148 1€3- 
174, 203, 235, 236 : 

Kampatacan 344 

Kanakacapaippulavar 246 

Kanaka Centinatan 249 

Kanakasapaip Pillai, T. LK. 246 

Kanakasapaip Pillail V. 246 

Kanaki Puranam 242, 243 

Karicanaiyin Kanavu 294 

Kanecalinkam, S. 250 

Karchipuranam 207 

Kanécan P.C. 281 

Kannada language 2, 3 

Kannan P.M. 281 

Kannappa Nayanar Purénam 158 

Kannappar 158, 159 


Kannatacan 343 
Kannimatam 281 
Kannippen 249 
Kannirttuli 272 
Kantacami Mudaliar 270-271 
Kanta Mul 280 
Kantan Oru Técapakian 277 
Kantappillai 247 
Kantappaiyar 208 
Kantapuranam 191, 227 
Kantariyatatu 251 
Kantar Alankaéram 196 
Kantarantati 196 
Kantar Anuputi 196 
Kantaratittan 156 
Kanti Ancali 341 
Kanti Pillaittamil 342 
Kapilar 39, 41, 52, 198, 269 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar 98, 100-101 
Karanth, K.S. 296 
Karnarpatu 75 
Karunaippirakacar 206 
Karunattut-Tamil 2 
Karuvaip-patirruppatiantati 199 
Kata-carit-cékaram 150 
Kata Cintamani 284 
Katai Kottu 284 
Katalpuré 281 
Katal Tunkukiratu 280 
Katamancari 220 
Katarin Verri 271 
Katavulmamunivar 217 
Katiraimalaip Pallu 259 
Katiraivél Pillai, K 246, 248 
Katiraivél Pillai, N. 246 
Katirécan Chettiar 307 
Katirkamanatan 249 
Kattapomman 272 
Kattavarayan Katai 350 
Kattiya Cintamani 151 
Kattiyakkaran 263 
Katuvelic-cittar 185 
Kavi Kaélamékam 271 
Kavinar Curata 344, 345 


Kavippancélai 232 

Kavitaip Pittan Kavitaikal “254 
Kaviyappavai 344 

Kaviyin Kanavu 271 
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Kavyddarsa 13, 19, 149, 177 

Kdyacintémani 192 

Kayal Vili 280 

Kayamanar 36 

Kaydtaram 176 

Kécavaraya Mudaliar, Celva 306 

Kilippatiu 208 

Killivalavan 41 

Kirauricavatam 296 

Kirusnacamippavalar, T.P. 271 

Kirusnamirti, K.S. 273, 344 

Kirusnamirti , R. see Kalki 

Kiruttikd (Maturam) 296 

Kitdricali Kirttanaikal 345 

Kittériyammal Ammanai 235 

Kokila 279 

Kokildmpal Katita nkal 305 

Kolukompu 249 

K6makal (Rajalatcumi) 295-296 

Kémalam Kumariydnatu 276 

K6mati Cuvaminatan 273 

Komatiyin Kdtalan 271 

Konak K6palan See Matavaiya 

Kohkumantala Catakam 214 

Konraivéntan 174 

Kopalakirusna Paratiyar 224-225, 257, 
323 

Kopinat 296 

K6pperuficélan 40, 42 

K6tainayaki Ammaiyar 227 

K6tait Tivu 280 

K6tantapani Pillai 314 

Kottamankalam Cuppu 344, 351 

Kottumpani 249 

Kotuntamil Iakkanam 235 

K6vai 138-139 

Kovalan Natakam 248 

K6vintacami, 314 

K6vinta Catakam 214 

K6varkilar 41 

Ko6yil Nanmanimalai 195 

K6yilpuranam 192 

Krigna Pillai 240-241 

Ksattira Catamani 151 

Kucélopakkiyanam 221 

Kucikar Kuttik Kataikal 277 

Kulacékara Alvar 3, 115, 121-122, 164 

Kumiaracami, T.N. 294, 296 

Kumarakuruparar 16, 135, 184, 199, 


Index 367 


203-206, 260) 
Kumareéca Catakam 214, 215 
Kumastdvin Pen 27t 
Kumpecar Kuravanci Natakam 260) 
Kumutavalli 305 
Kunacékarar 191 
Kunacékarar, S$. 253 
Kunankuti Mastan 

Kadir) 231 
Kunahkuti Natar Patirruppattantan 234 
Kuntalakéci 150, 153-154, 155 
Kuppaikkdliyar 36 
Kuppait Totti 253 
Kuppucami Mudaliar, Arani 277 
Kuravarici 218, 244, 257 
Kurincippattu 36, 52 
Kurincittén 294, 295 
Karmapurdnam 19) 
Kurralam 260 
Kurucami, P. 314 
Kurucami Sarma 276 
Kurukurp Pall 259 
Kurumpa 251 
Kuririct Malar 282 
Kuruntokai 30, 31, 38, 147 
Kuruvarici 259-261 
Kutantait Tiripantani 220 
Kutampaic-cittar 185 
Kiuttanal 256 
Kutrit tolkappiyam 235 
Kuyilan 345 
Kuyili Rajésvari 295 
Kuyil Pattu 33, 208, 329-331 


(Sultan) Abdul 


Latciyavatam 295 
Lavakuca 266 
Light of Asia 338 
Loképakéri 308 
Lytton, Lord 264 


Maccapuranam 191, 199 
Mackenzie 220 
Madurai Tamil Sangam 227 
Mahabharata 5, 12, 147-148, 191, 195- 
196 
see also Bhadratam 
Mahendravarman, Pallava King 19, 149 
Maitili 271 
Makakavi 251 
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Makaracan 314 

Makarayal Mankai 281 

Makatévan 280 

Makecan, K.S. 250 

Makilampu 280 

Makilnan (K.P. Cantdsam) 305-306 

Makutapati 278 

Malai-marru 180 

Malainattut-Tamil 2 

Malaipatukatam 37, 51-52 

Malaivacal 281 

Malarkal 294 

Malarum Ullam 352 

Malavikaknimitram 267 

Malayalam language 2, 3 

Malaysia Péroli 253 

Malliyam Mahkalam 272 

Mami Koluvirukkai 276 

Mampalak Kaviccihka Navalar 226 

Manakkar Arruppatai 301 

Manakkutavar 189 

Manampola Valvu 303 

Manavacakam Katantar 187 

Manavijayam 43, 268 

Manicékaran 280 

Manikkam, V.S. 313, 345 

Manikka Nayakkar, P.V. 306 

Manikkavacakar 109, 110-111, 112, 
120, 136, 137, 139, 156, 207, 213, 224, 
272 

Manikkavacakar 
Araycciyum 305 

Manikkoti 249, 286, 288 

Manimakutam 271 


Varalarum Kala 


Manimékalai 60, 92-95, 155, 179, 180,° 


190, 255 
Manimékalai Kataic Curukkam 304 
Manippravala style 11, 16, 20 
Manita Valkkaiyum Kantiyatikalum 311 
Maniyan 315 
Mankaiyarkkaraciyin Kétal Mutaliya 
Kataikal 284 
Mankani 343 
Mankutimarutan 41 
Manndcai 282 
Mannan Makal 281 
Manokara 267 
Manonmani Ammaiyar 302 
Manomaniyam 264-266, 341 


Mantalapurutar 192 

Mantiri Kumari 271 
Manumuraikanta Vacakam 222 
Maraimalaiyatikal 12, 268, 304-305 
Maraimuti Vallattaracu 253 

Marai Tirunavukkaracu 315 
Maralimanniké 296 
Maranakapporul 202 
Maranalankaram 181, 202 
Marimuttup Pillai 262 
Marimuttup Pulavar 261 
Markkantéya Natakam 262 
Markkantéya Puranam 225 
Markkapantu Sarma 313 

Matahka Calamani 247 
Matavaiya (Konak Képalan) 276, 277 
Matiketta Manaivi 276 
Mattakkalappu 242 

Mattavilasa 19, 149 


Mattiya Kalak Kataika! 276 
Mattukkinnam 295 
Maturaik Kalampakam 203 
Maturaikkarici 56-57 

? Maturaiviran Katai 
Maturakavirayar 217 
Maturakaviyalvar 123 
Mauni 288 
Mayavati 227 
Mayilai Cinivénkatacami 313 
Mayilainatar 190, 191 
Mayil Viruttam 196 
Mégasandésam 345 
Mékatitak Karikai 246 
Mérimacilamani 315 
Mérumantara 150 
Mérumantara Purdnam 154, 192 
Meykantar 187 
Meyyaram 303 
Meyyarivu 303 
Minatciammai Kuram 204, 260 
Minatcicuntaram Pillai 158, 220-221, 

225, 237, 275, 300, 315 

Minatcicuntaranar, T.P, 313, 314 
Minatciyammai Pillaittamil 203, 204 
Mister Vétantam 280 
Mitila Vilas 294 
Mocikiranar 37, 44 
Mékamu! 289 
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Mékananki 248 

Mokanap Palu 257, 258 
Mokanarahkan 347 
Mokavavataipparani 209 
Muhammad Hussain 232 
Muhammad Khan 232 
Mukaiytinpurénam 229 
Mukilan 253 

Mukkitar Pallu 258, 259 
Mullaippattu 36, 52 
Mullaippattu Araycci 305 
Mummanikkovai 143, 203 
Munpanikkdlam 309 
Muppal 61 

Muracu Netumaran 254 
Murukan Allatu Alaku 311 
Murukan or Ulavan 277 
Murukan Pillaittamil 220 
Murukappa Upattiyayar 217 
Murukar Mummanikkévai 305 
Murukéca Pakavatar 342 
Murukéca Pantitar 243 
Murukucuntaram 347 
Muruku Cuppiramaniyam 254 
Mutal Mulakkam 271 
Mutiyaracan 344 


Mutta-tiruppatikahkal 101 
Mutturamalinkat Tevar 226 
Muttira Raksacam 276 
Muttollayiram 76-77 
Muttucami, T.K. 271 
Muttucamip Pillai 220 
Muttuccippi 295 
Muttukkumaracami Pillaittamil 204 
Muttukkumarakavirayar 244 
Muttu Mindtci 277 
Mutuciriyar 201 
Mutumolikkafci 75 

Miuturai 174 

Mavar Ula 143, 161 


Naccinarkkiniyar 152, 189, 191 
Nacciyar Tirumoli 118 

Naitatam 198 

Nakakumara Kappiyam 155 

Naka Muttaiya 347 

Nakammal 282 

Nakkirar 46, 48-49, 50, 55, 7, 149, 188, 


Index 369 
189, 269 

Nakkiratéva Nayanar 156, 180 

Nakulamalaik Kuravatici 261 

Nakulan 249 

Nakumanalan 254 

Nakirppurdnam 229 

Nalatiyar 73-74, 150 

Nalavenpé 196-198 

Naldyiram 144 

Naléyirartivviyap-prapaniam 119 

Nallaperumal 281 

Nallappillai 217 

Nallappillai Bhdratam 217 

Nalluraik Kévai 304 

Nallurtittiran 46 

Nalunkuppattu 237 

Nalvali 175 

Nalvarnanmanimalai 206, 207 

Namaccivaya Mudaliar, K. 310, 351 

Namakkal Kavifiar 314, 341-342 

Nammialvar 69, 123-127, 129, 163, 202 

Nampiyakapporul 139, 4177 

Nampiyantar Nampi 143, 157 

Nanacakram 305 

Nanacampantan, A.S. 314 

Nanacampantar, Saint 13, 102 

Nanak Kannati 235 

Nanakkoyil 236 

Nanakkummi 248 

Nanakkural 176 

Nanakkittar 193 

Nanal 273 

Nanamarti 314 

Nanapotini 301 

Nénappatalkal 326 

Nanappirakacar 193 

Nan Kantatum Kéjtatum 304 

Nanmanikkatikai 74 

Nanmanimalai 203, 231 

Nanneri 206 

Nanni 177 

Nannurkkovai 175 

Nanépatéca Kantam 234 

Nantanar Carittirak Kirttanai 224, 225 

Nantanar Carittiram 257 

Nantik-kalampakam 133-136, 143 

Nantimantala Catakam 214 

Nantipurattu Nayaki 281 

Nantivarman 133, 134 
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Nantivarman Katali 281 
Narkarunait Tiyénamalai 236 
Naranaturaikkannan 273, 279 
Narayanacami lyer Pinnattir 301 
Narrinai 31, 32, 147 
Nataka lyal 268, 301 
Natakakkalaiyil Tércciperuvatu Eppati 
267 
Najakamétai Ninaivukal 267 
Natakat Tamil 267 
Natakuttanar 154 
Natéca Sastri 276 
Natutteru Narayanan 279 
Natya Sastra 13 
Navaliyarc Comacuntaram 243 
Navatantirak Kataikal 284 
Nayakarpuranam 229 
Ndayaki Narcénai 281 
Nayanmar 11, 16, 47, 97, 98, 103, 109, 
127, 128, 129, 144, 174, 180, 187, 241 
Nellaic Cilétai Venpa 306 
Némindtam 177 
Neticé Ni Valka 254 
Nefcil Nirainta Napimani 232 
Nericin Alaikal 279 
Neo-Atticciti 175 
Netumaran 253 
Netunalvatai 36, 50, 54, 55 
Netuiiceliyan 42 
Netuvennilavinar 36 
Netuntiram 249 
Nikantu 176 
Nilakéci 154° 
Nila Patmanapan 282 
Ninaivin Nilal 253 
Ninaivu Maricari 304 
Ninta Payanam 250 
Nirampa Alakia Técikar 192 
Nirkkunayoki 226 
Niréttakayamaka Antati 206, 227 
Nitinerivilakkam 204 
Nitya Kanni 281 
Nobili, Robert de (Tattuva Potakar) 234 
Nonti ndtakam 257, 261 
Nunporul Malai 190 
Nurrokai Vilakkam 266 


Omar Khayyam 339 
Oppilamanippulavar 217 


Oré Urimai 292 

Orampokiyar 39 

Or Intup Pen 254 

Oru Nal 281 

Oru Puliyamarattin Katai 291 
Otalantaiyar 40 

Othello 277 

Ottakkattar 143, 155, 160-162, 174, 227 


P. Sri 314 
Paitkilikkanni 210, 211 
Pakalikkottar 217 
Palacuppiramaniyan, K.M. 314, 315, 
343, 345 
Palaiyatum Putiyatum 304 
Palamolinaniru 74, 150 
Palapattataic Cokkanatap Pulavar 
215-216 
Pali 2 
Pallava tilakam 281 
Pallu plays 244, 257-259 
Palluppattu 323 
Palum Pavaiyum 291 
Pampattic-cittar 185 
Pampay Meyil 271 
Panamparanar 27 
Paénapurattu Viran 271 
Panavitutitu 226 
P4ficali Capatam 272, 326-329 
Paricamirtam 277 r 
Paricapantavar-vanavdcam 198 
Paficatantira Venpa 301 
Paricatantra 220, 297 | 
Paticum Paciyum 282 j 
Pandyan Netunceliyan 40 
Pani Ahmad Marakkayar (Cinnaccira) 
230 
panimalar 296 
Panittuli 295 a4 
Pannirupattiyal 177 
Pantanantati 175 
Pantdra Mummanikkovai 203 
Pantakkovai 138, 139 
Pantimantala Catakam 213, 214 
Panturankan 273 
Pardcarasmiruti 255 
Paracuramak Kavirayar 262 
Paralai Vinayakar Pallu 259 
Paramacivanantam, A.M. 313, 314, 
315 
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Paramartia Kurukatai 283 

Paramartia Kuruvin Katat 235 

Paranar 41 ’ 

Parancoti 192 

Parani 139-141 

Pardparakkanni 211 

Paratamata Tiruppallivelucci 136, 137 

Paratitacan 23, 314, 331-337, 341, 348 

Paratitacan Kavitaikal 335 

Paratiyar 14, 23, 33. 65, 136, 162, 175, 
181, 272, 304, 318-331, 341, 351 


Parimélalakar 189, 190, 191 

Paripatal 31, 35, 40. 189 

Paristar Paficanatam 277 

Pariti 253 

Paritimarkalaifar 301 

Pantruhari 27\ 

Parttacarati, N. 281 

Parttacaratimalai 226 

Parttipan Kanavu 272, 278 

Patikkacup Pulavar 216, 230 

Patinenkilkkanakku 60-61, 75 

Patipakti 271 

Patirruppattu 3, 31, 36, 39, 48, 81, 141 

Patmavatiyin Carittiram 276 

Pattamatai temple 257 

Pattinappalai 53-54 

Pattinappalai Araycci 305 

Pattinattar 156, 194-195 

Pattinatuppillaiyar Pataltiratiu 195 

Pattirakiriyar 195 

Pattirakiriyar Pulampal 195 

Pattuppattu anthology 27, 28, 36, 40, 
48, 53-57, 75 


Patukai 249 

Patuka Pattapisékam 271 
Patumanar 73 
Pavaippatal \\1 

Pavai Vilakku 279 
Pavalakkoti 266 
Pavalakkotimalai 198 
Pavananatam Pillai 271 
Penkural 294 
Penmatimalai 237 
Péraciriyar 189 
Periplus 4 

Periyacamit Tiran 344 
Periyalvar 113-118 
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Periyapurdnam (S2, 155, [St- 160, 225, 
238, 244, 245 

Periyattruvantau 423 

Periyavacean Pillai 119 

Periyér Vdlvilé 317 

Perumal, R. 253 

Perumal Nayanar. Céraman 3, 141, 
142, 143 

Perumparrappuliyor Nampr 

Perumpanarruppatat $1 

Perunkatai 150 

Perunkuonirkilar 41 

Peruntévanar 147 

Pétamaruttal 235 

Peyanar 39-40 

Piccamirti, N. 288, 347 

Picirantaiyar 41, 42, 43, 144 

The Pilgrim's Progress 240 

Pilivalai 280 

Pillaic Ciruvinnappem 221 

Pillaittamil 114, 213 

Pinkalantai 176 

Piracanta Vikatan 279 

Piracatam 2%) 

Piracitent Paricdtcaram 272 

Pirakalatan 266 

Piramottara Kantam 199 

Pirapulinkalilai 21, 206 

Piratapa Mudaliar Carittiram 237,275 

Piréma Kaldvatiyam 276 

Pirukatkata Mancari 150 

Pliny 4 

Poetic forms 21-23 

Péliskaran Makal 272 

Ponkuntu 296 

Ponnucamip Pillai 277 

Ponniyin Celvan 278 

Ponnucamit Tévar 226 

Pon Vilanku 282 

Pope, G.U: 74, 236-237 

Pércilai 281 

Pérmulakkam 253 

Porunaikkaraiyilé 344 

Porunararruppatai 50 

Pottiyar 43 

Potu Tarma Catkita Mafcari 277 

Poyyamoli 61 

Poyyamoliyar 187-188 

Prakrit language 2 
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Pritto 234 

Proto-Dravidian, 1,2 

Ptolemy 4 

Pukainatuvil 296 

Pukalénti 191, 196-198, 227 

Pulantiran Tatu 198 

Pulavar Kulantai 343 

Pulavar Kévintan 313 

Pullarrar Eyitriyanar 41 

Pumpukar 271 

Pankunranar 45 

Puram Poetry 28, 30, 31, 37, 38, 39, 127 

Piranalinkam Pillai 307 

Purdnam 150, 181 

Puranam Vicuvanatan 273 

Puranas 12, 191-194 

Puranaéniru 3, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 47,48, 81, 144, 147, 174° 

Purapporul Venpamalai 3, 150, 177 

Patattalvar 101-102 

Putiya Atticcuti 351 

Puttam Vitu 282 

Puttanéri Cuppiramanian 344 

Pattuppattu 58 

Putumaippittan (S. Viruttacalam) 285- 
287 


Putumatirik Kalyanappatal 277 
Pavai Arumukam 282 

Pavai Kaliyanacuntarar 306 
Pivurn Piticum 282 

Pivannan 316 

Puyal 271 


Raghuvamsa 191, 242 
Rajagopalachariar, Cakkaravartti 287 
Rajaképalan, K.P. 287 
Rajam Iyer 276 
Rajamkirusnan 294 

Raja Partruhari 271 

Rajaraja I 257, 278 

Rajaraja Célan 272 
Rajardjesware Natakam 257 
Rajattin Manératam 280 
Rajavélu, K. 280, 314 

Raji 295, 308 

Rakava Iyengar, M. 302 
Rakava Iyengar, R. 302 
Rakunatan 282, 292, 316, 344 
Ramaiya, B.S. 272, 273, 288 


Ramakirusnan 314 

Ramalinka Cuvamikal 16, 221-224, 
225, 310, 318 

Ramalinkam 243 

Ramalinkam (Sri Lanka) 347 

Ramalinkam Pillai, Namakkal 316 

Ramamirutam, L.S. 299 

Ramanatan, Aru 281 

RamAnujar 13 

Ramappaiyan Ammanai 350 

Ramatacar, Cuvami 253 

Ramayana 5, 12, 147, 148 

Rankanatan, T.J. 316 

Ravivarmé 267 

Reddiyar 343 

Reverend Beschi's Tamil dictionary 220 

Rhenius, C.T.E, 236 

Rupavati 268 

Saiva Mutts 202-203 

Sakuntala 268 

Sankara 13 

Sarasavin Pommai 290 

Schweitzer, Albert 62-63 

The Secret way 264 

Shakespeare, William 267, 269 

Sri Lanka, Tamil Works 242-252 

Sripuranam 150, 151, 153, 191,192 

Sritar 273 

Street dramas 263-264 

Svadésamitran 227 


T.K.S. Dramatic Troupe 272 

Tagore, Rabindranath 284, 296, 345 

Takatir Yartirai 75-76 

Takkayakapparani 161, 162 

Talaimuraikal 282 

Talapuranams 184, 192-194, 242 

Talvurra Nericam 296 

Tamil, in Malaysia 252-254; Singapore 
252-254; Sri Lanka 242-244 

Tamilalakan 344 

Tamilalakan Kavitaikal 344 

Tamil folk song 243-244 

Tamil lyakkam 341 

Tamil Katrum Ulaku 309 

Tamil language 2, 3, 14-15, 15-17 

Tamil Tér 341 : 

Tamil Moliyin Varalaru 301 

Tamil Nattu Islamiyap Pulavarkal 232 
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Tamildcai 309 

Tamiloli 346 

Tamilppulavar Carittiram 301 

Tamil prose style 23-24, 219-220 

Tamil script 6-7, 7-9 

Tamilvitu Tatu 145 

Tamdtaram Pillai, C.V. 245 

Tampi Cinivacan 316 

Tancaivanan Kévai 139, 187-188 

Tanikaippuranam 192 

Tanikai Tavappayanmadlai 310 

Tanit-Tamil lyakkam 11-14 

Tahkac Campa 282 

Tankavelan 345 

Tannirum Kannirum 249 

Tantalaiyar Catakam 214 

Tantapani Cuvamikal 226 

Tantapanip Pillai, Nakai 227 

Tantavarayar 210 

Tantavaraya Mudaliar 220 

Tantiyalahkaram 177, 178, 181 

Tarakai 344 

Taricanappattu 175 

Tarahkini 279 

Tattuvarayar 136, 137, 209 

Tavappayan 291 

Tayumanavar 210-212 

Técikavinayakam Pillai Kavimani 309, 
338-341, 348, 351, 352, 353 

Teciyakkofi 271 

Telugu language 2, 3 

Témpavani 234, 235, 236 

Tén Malai 345 

Ten Songs (Pattuppattu) 27, 28 

Tentillaik Kalampakam 301 

Tentillai Ula 301 

Térotti Makan 272 

Tévamata Antati 237 

Tévan 271 

Tévaracap Pillai 221 

Tévara Civatala Venpa 227 

Tévaram 11, 102-103, 104, 105, 107, 
129, 144, 156 

Téva Téttiramalai 237 

Téyapurippalankayirrinar 36 

Teyvaccilaiyar 190 

Teyvacikamani 316 

Teyvam Cirittatu 295 

Teyvanalam 344 
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Ti. Ja. Ra. 294 
Tillaik Kalampakam 201 
Tinamalai Nuirraimpate 75 
Tinaimoli Aimpatu 75 
Tinavartiamdni 227 
Tiranatamakkins 12 
Tiravitapurvakdlak Katatkal 276 
Tirikatukam 74 
Tiripuracuntan (Lakshmi) 
Tiruccatakam 213 
Tiruccentir Murukan Pilladttamul V7 
Tiruccirrampalam 281 
Tiruccirrampala Técikar 226 
Tirukkaccir Nanti 217 
Tirukkaccur Nonti Natakam 261 
Tirukkailaya Nana Ulé 141, 143 
Tirukkai Valakkam 163 
Tirukkalampakam 135 
Tirukkalirruppatiyar 187 
Tirukkalumala Mummanikkovai 195 
Tirukkavalir Kalampakam 235 
Tirukkovaiyar 110, 139, 156 
Tirukkural 12, 61-72, 189, 190, 220, 235 
Tirukkurralak Kuravarici 260 
Tirukkurukaipperumal Kavirayar 
Tirukkivappuranam 192 
Tirukataracappak Kavirayar 260 
Tiruldka Citaram 343, 351 
Tirumalai Cétupati 277 
Tirumalainatar 192 
Tirumalicaiyalvar 122 
Tirumankai Alvar 164, 165, 120-121, 
127, 165, 180 
Tirumantiram 98-100, 156 
Tiruméni, K. 314 
Tiruméni Irattina Kavirayar 190 
Tirumillar 98-100, 156, 184 
Tirumurukarruppatai 48-50 
Tirufianacampantar, Saint 97, 103-105, 
109, 127, 129, 156, 180 
Tirunavuccaracu Mudaliar, Mani 351 
Tirunavukkaracar, Saint 19, 97, 102, 
105-108, 109, 129, 156 
Tirunilakanta Yalppanar 102 
Tiruppallantu 156 
Tiruppalliyelucci 130, 136-138, 208 
Tiruppanalvar 122 
Tirupparahkirippuranam 192 
Tiruppavai 111, 112, 113, 118, 119 
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Tirupporir Cannitimurai 208 
Tiruppukal 196 
Tiruppukalc Camiyar 226 
Tiruttakkatévar 22, 151, 152, 153 
Tiruttantakam 106-107 
Tiruttontar Catakam 214 
Tiruttontar Tiruvantati 157 
Tiruttontatokai 157 
Tiruvacakam MM, 110-111, 144, 156, 
199, 213 
Tiruvéciriyam 123 
Tiruvdimoli 69, 123 
Tiruvékkuppurénam 246 
Tiruvakuppu 196 
Tiruvalluvar 12, 61-72, 198 
Tiruvalluvar Pillaitamil 343 
Tiruvamatuirk Kalampakam 201 
Tiruvanaikka Ula 200 : 
Tiruvannattantati 143 
Tiruvantati 143 
Tiruvarul Antéti 237 
Tiruvarulmdlai 237 
Tiruvarunaikkalampakam 193 
Tiruvérar Mummanikkévai 142 
Tiruvarir Ula 201 
Tiru Vatavurppuranam 2 17 
Tiruvavatuturai Mutt 203, 220. 
Tiruvékampamutaiyar Tiruvantati 195 
Tiruvempavai 111, 112, 113 
Tiruvénkatam 254 
Tiruvicaippa 156 


Tiruvilaiydtat Puradnam 245 

Tiruviruttam 123 

Tiruvitaikkalik Kuravarici (Cita Canki- 
tat) 220 

Tiruvitaimaratir Mummanikkévai 195 

Tiruvitaimarurir Ula 220 

Tiruvorriyur Orupé Orupatu 195 

Tiruvuntiyar 187 

Tiryempavatripava 113 

Tivakaram 176 

Tiyékapumi 278 

Tiyakat Talumpu 279 

T6lamolittévar 153 

Tolképpiyam 3, 5, 6, 12, 22, 26, 27, 29, 
58, 80, 81, 147, 149, 177, 188, 189, 255 

Tolkappiyar 12, 26, 27, 58 

Tolkappiyateévar 202 


Tonnal Vilakkam 235 
Tontaimantala Catakam 213, 216 
Tontaratippotialvar 122, 136 
Tufundtrut-Tamil 2 

Tupparium Campu 271, 280 
Turaicami Iyengar, Vatuvir 277 
Turai Arankacami 313 
Turaicami, M. 253 

Turaikkdran 249 

Turai Kumar 254 
Turaimangalam Mutt 206 
Turaivan 273, 343 

Taran, P. 273, 352 

Tatu 144-145 


Ula 141-143 
Ulakam Curriya Tamilan 315 
Ulakanatan 253 
Olikkutn 326 
Umacantiran Mayavi 282 
Umapaticivam 192 
Umapati Civaccariyar 145, 187, 190 
Umarkayam Patalkal 339 
Umaruppulavar 230 
Unarnta Nericam 295 
Orical P4talkal 243 
Unmai Vilakkam 187 
- Urainataik Kévai 307 
Urimai Mulakkam 253 
Utayana Kumara Kaviyam 150 
Utayanan Kataic Curukkam 304 
Utayatarakai 245 
Uttara Ramayana Natakam 262 
Uyiréviyam 273 
Uyirttén 289 
Uyyavanta] 257 
Uyyavantatévanayanar 187 


Va. Ra. 280, 315 
Vaccanantimélai 177 
Vacumati Ramacami 29. 
Vairakkiya Catakam 208 
Vaittanna 316 
Vaittiyalinkam 249 
Vaiyapurip Pillai 308, 309 
Valaikkaram 294 - 
Valaiyapati 150, 153, 155 
Valimaikku Markkam 303 
Valkkaik Kurippukkal 316 
Vallikkannan 292, 347 
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Valliyanunai Carittiram 303 Verriverkat 198 

Vatliyappa, Ala 317, 382 Véetacalam, Cuvami 12 

Valmiki Ramayana \64, loo- 168 fétdla Ulakam 267 

Valvil Inpam 271 Vetanayakam Pillai 237-240, 275, 276. 
Vamanaccariyar 154 WO, 340, 318 

q Vanamamalai 347 Veta Vilakkam 235 

Vandemataram 320 Vetiver Olukkam 235 





Vanitacan 344 Vi 249 

: Vannak Kalfciyap Pulavar 232 Vicakapperumal Iyer 226 
Vannakkuravanct 261 Viciri Valai 281 
Vantuvitunita 109 Vicuvanatan, K.A.P. 314 


Varadarajan, M. 280, 313, 314, 315 Vicuvanata Sastriyar 261 
Vijaya Marttantan 277 
Varappiracatan 291 Vijayarajendra, Acarya 250 
Vuratardjar Paricarattinam 226 Vikkiramatittan Katatkal 297 
Varatunkarama Pantiyar 199 Vikramorvaciyam 267 
Vatakkum Terkum 306 Vila Natakam 267 
Vatamataiyappar 191 Villiputtardr 148, 184, 195-196, 27 
Vatamalaippillaiyappau 199 Villuppattu 350 
Vativélu Chettiar, K. 308 Vimalanantam 314 
Vatpokkik Kalampakam 220 Vimalaramani 29S 
Vatteluttu script 6 Vindyakapurdnam 191 
Vayurai Valrtu 61 Vindan 291 


Varanamayiram 118 








Vedanta Desikar 119 Vinétaracamanicari 227, 284, 31S 
Velaikkari 272 Vipulanantar, Cuvami 246-247 
Vélaiyacuvamikal 206 Viracami 314 
Vélavéntan 345 Viracami Cettiar 226 
Vélayuta Mudaliar, Tojuvur 225 Viracinkan Katai 249 
Vellaivaranar 313, 314 Viracéliyam 176, 177 
Vellippataracam 249 Viramamunivat 
Vélucami 254 see Beschi Joseph 
Velark Kalampakam 216 Viramarttanta Tevar 226 
Vel Virurtam 196 Virapantiyan Manaivi 281 
Vémpatiirar 192 Virappan 254 
Vencahku 249 Virarakava Mudaliar 192, 201 
Venkaiyin Maintan 279 Virasaiva Mutt 203 
Venkatacalam 316 Viruttam poems 151 
Vénkatacalam, R. 271 Vittiyacakar 271 
t Venkatacami Nattar, N.M. 307 Vivékacintamani 226, 227, 276 

- Vénkatapati 345 Viyacapotini 308 

- Venkatarajula Reddiar 307 Viyakyanankal 123 

! Venkatarama Chettiyar 307 Xavier 234 
Venkataraman, M.V. 281 Yacotara Kaviyam 155 
Venkataramani, K.S. 277 Yalnul 246 
ar a veiaeai Pillai 227 Yee ee 246, 291 
ae cK 251 ip Pillar Yapparunkalakkarikat 177 
Verimankaipakakkavira rar 226 vepperstalen ewe 
Verrit Tirunakar 280 : brie baie 

id Yoki, $.D.S. 273, 343 
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Histories of Literature 


It was a happy idea of the Sahitya Akademi to. organi 
publication of historical studies of the literatures of our: 
languages in India. . . It may not be possible for many of u 
a direct acquaintance with the literatures of our various lan 
But it is certainly desirable that every person of india who'e! 
be educated should know something about languages oth 
his own. . . In order to help in this process, the Sahitya Akai 
has been... sponsdring these histories of Indian literatu 

Akademi is thus widening and deepening the basis of our cul 
’ knowledge and making people realize the essential unity ¢ oflnd 
thought and literary background. — 
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